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Now at last—through the electric magic 
of Infra-red Rays—Science has found 
a startling way to grow new hair 
quickly. 


No matter how fast your hair is falling 
out. No matter how much of it is gone 
—this is our guarantee: This amazing 
new electrical discovery will end your 
dandruff—stop falling hair—and grow 
thick, luxuriant new hair in 4 weeks— 
or you pay nothing! You risk nothing. 
You are the judge—your own mirror 
will furnish the astounding evidence. 


Famous Surgeon’s 
Discovery 


All observant men have noticed that 
their beard grows faster in hot weather 
than in cold. What causes that? 


Simply this: heat rays of a certain kind 
that stimulate and vitalize the hair- 
growing tissue. 


Two years ago a noted surgeon, seeking 
to bring back his own hair—applying all 
his scientific knowledge to the problem 
—made a remarkable discovery. It is 
the first time a scientific man of his 
standing has ever entered this field of 
helpfulness. 


He discovered a simple way in which 
to use life-giving, invisible heat rays— 
known to all scientists—to restore health 
and normal conditions to the scalp tis- 
sues, and so RESTORE HAIR in all 
but certain rare instances. It ended his 











Today his hair is un- 


own baldness. 
usually thick and luxuriant. 


Called Dermo-Ray 


Because of his scientific conservatism, 
and his standing in his profession, the 
discoverer of Dermo-Ray made no gen- 
eral announcement of his startling dis- 
covery. But, as the head of his own 
hospital, his own case-records — with 
hundreds of men and women—proved 
scientifically, conclusively, that this new 
discovery grows hair when nothing else 
will—grows hair, ends dandruff, in 
NINE OUT OF "TEN CASES. Now 
that the amazing power of Infra-red 
Rays is known to the entire scientific 
world —and DERMO-RAY has been 
proved to be one of the most startling 
scientific discoveries of recent years— 
now, for the first time, has he permitted 
public announcement of his discovery to 


.be made. 


Infra-Red Rays 
Reach the Roots 


In 9 out of 10 so-called cases of bald- 
ness the hair roots are not dead. They 
are only dormant. But when you try 
to reach them with hair-tonics, oils, 
massages and salves, you are obviously 
wasting both time and money. For you 
treat only the surface skin—never get 
to the roots. 


Your own physician will tell you that 
the warm, soothing Infra-red Ray pene- 
trates more deeply through human tis- 
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Amazing New 
Electrical 
Discovery! 


sue than any other harmless heat-ray 
known to science. It reaches the hair- 
root and electrically, almost magically 
revitalizes it. Hair literally “sprouts” 
as a result. 


Send No Money 


You can use DERMO-RAY in any 
home with electricity. The warm, sooth- 
ing, Infra-red Rays vitalize your scalp 
while you rest or read—a few minutes 
each day is all the time required. 

In four weeks you will be free forever 
from the social and business embar- 
rassment of baldness—or you pay noth- 
ing. 

Complete facts about this astounding 
new scientific discovery, opinions of 
authorities, incontrovertible evidence, 
and details of special trial offer, will be 
sent free, if you mail the coupon below. 
To forever end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print your name 
and address plainly—and mail the cou- 
pon NOW! 


FREE TRIAL OFFER sssesssssee 
THE LARSON INSTITUTE, 

216 North Wabash Ave., Dept. 273, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once, without obligation, full 


particulars —in plain envelope — of your 
30-day Free Trial of DERMO-RAY. 








Name — 


Address... -_ 








City. 





State. 
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N MosT FAMILIEs this delicate 

subject is misunderstood by both 

the mother and the daughter, 
but misunderstood in two different 
ways. The daughter's views are 
likely to be vague about the whole 
matter. The mother, on the other 
hand, believes she knows the facts, 
but unfortunately she usually does 
not know the scientific facts as they 
are known today. 


And it is the daughter who suffers! 
fc is the daughter who is the victim 
of old-fashioned ideas about the 
most intimate concern of a woman's 
life! 


No young woman need run 
these risks today 
Women of refinement have long 


known of the advantages of femi- 
nine hvgiene. Physicians and nurses 


~ have recommended it as a healthful 
~ measure. But there has always been 


the danger associated with it. There 
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has always been the horrible thought 
of poisons such as bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid preparations. 


And this fear was natural enough. 
For the old poisonous antiseptics 
were the only ones that could actu- 
ally kill germs. Until the discovery of 
Zonite, the great antiseptic which 
has abolished all such risks on the 
part of young women today. 


Compare Zonite with the old 


potsonous antiseptics 


Zonite is that remarkable form of 
antiseptic discovered during the 
World War and now put on sale in 
bottled form in practically every 
drug store in the United States, no 
matter how small vour town may be 


Zonite will not injure nor harden 
the most delicate membranes. It 
will not leave areas of scar-tissuc. 
It cannot cause accidental poison- 
ing. And yet Zonite is far more pow- 
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erful than any dilution of carbolic 


acid that can be safely used on the 


bc ry 


This free booklet gives all 
the facts frankly 


There is not space here to go into 
this subject more deeply, but we 
have developed a compact booklet 
which contains full information on 
this important subject. It is a book- 
let for one woman to give to an- 
other for a mother to hand to her 
daughter. It is really a duty to read 
it, for it brings this whole matter 
down to plain terms in a refined, 
modern, scientific way. Send for a 
booklet by today’s mail. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Works of 


Victor HUGO 


in This Handsome Volume! 


















ERE is the best of Hugo. The dest of those stirring 

tales and dramas that have lived through genera- 

tions and can never die. Each title complete and 
unexpurgated. 


Hugo's tales rush forward with a speed that leaves the 
reader breathless—a lone swordsman cuts his way to 
freedom against almost hopeless odds. Murder—intrigue 
blood-lust—revenge—crowd the pages of this powerful 
French genius. Never in all history has there been a 
writer who could create more human characters. Here 
are flesh and blood people with passions, ambitions, 
loves, hates. His characters are the most unforgetable 
in all literature. A gnarled bellringer, a gold-braided 
prince, a grimy gutter-snipe, a proud duchess. All, 


all are here in this marvelous new edition. 


Victor Hugo’s works have now been bound into a 
single gorgeous volume. Printed in large, clear type 
on fine thin paper. The handsome, two-tone cloth Ly 
binding stamped in gold, makes the volume one ACK 
of lasting beauty. 


Only $2 os Part of the 
Read It FREE! Contents 


To utterly convince you of the worth 











of this marvelous book, we will send it The Hunchback of a 
for your free examination. Simply mail Notre Dame rg 

the coupon. Send no money. Read e Walter J. Black, Inc., 
the masterpieces of Victor Hugo for one Ninety-three Rl 171 ae a 











week free. Then decide; either return Stories of Crime e New York City, N. Y. 
the book or send the amazingly low - 

: : Re ° Gentlemen: Send me for free examination 
price named in the coupon. Fill out Miscellaneous - your new one-volume edition of The Works 
as ; r ; of Hugo on thin paper, printed in large, clear 
and mail the coupon NOW. Essays o tyee; Two-tone cath Riniion cameed ta ool 

@ 1 will either return the book at your expense o1 
Hernani r’ send you $2.98 in full payment within one week 
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Our Private Affairs | 


Do You Want to Know Anything about These Writing People? 


If So, 


Here’s the Low-Down on Themselves by the New Contributors in This Issue 
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from Major 


without this note 
Greely one would know that only a 
polo player could have written ‘‘Sister.”’ 


VEN 


Washington, D. C 
Writing ‘‘Sister Sutton Rides Them Off,"” took 
back to the happy days of Philippine polo 
ere is nothing personal about it except that I 
aved Number One 
1. Bur I tried to get into the story some of 


and was a poor shot at 


the emotion I felt on the Pasay Field. The game 

vas fast for those days, and in the middle of it 

[ chink I was of as badly scared as ever I was 

Vat The sa g grace was that the Governor 

( al k t rf so beautifully soft that it 
irea aS to fall oni 


oun N. GReevy 


with au 


ALT COBURN 


thority born of actual experience 


writes 


La Jolla, California 

I came from that country about which I write, 
when I don't write about Arizona and Mexico, 
where I went when they began stringin’ barbed 
wire across the old buffalo trails and round-up 
roads. I mean Montana, where mv dad, Bob 
Coburn, came in 63. I grew up on his ranch, the 
old Circle C, near the Little Rockies And I 
lived there until we sold out to the Matador 
Cattle Company in 1914. At d while a man can 
punch cows till he dies and still 


learn plenty 
about the business when he’s white-headed, 
still I was a good enough hand to hold a job 
And green hands, let me tell you, we worked 


You topped vour own horses of a chilly mor 
ing, vou rode forty-mile circles and vou stood 
You ate beans and beef and bread 


night guard 


and black coffee And vou got forty dollars a 
month for it 

Winter—times were tough. Shoveling hay and 
Opening water-holes and bringing in poor stuff, 


and now and then you packed a baby calf into 
camp while its mammy hooked 
your horse along 

That was cowpunching. Or 
a little bit of cowpunching 
And I called myself a cow- 
We did our work, 
when we 


puncher 
we took our fun 
could and we had our own 
ideas of what was right and 
wrong We learned the real 


meaning of words like /oyalr) 
and mradeship and toleranc 
We cussed and drank and 
gambled and emptied our guns 
at the stars as we headed for 
That was our life, and 
we lived it. It wasn't con 
sidered good manners to com 
plain about the wet or cold or 
You took it as 
part of the work But you could cuss the 
grub behind the cook's back. You didn't say 

ich right at him. Cooks are snuffy thataway 
And the success of many a round-up hung 
on the way the cook spoiled the grub. The 
round-up cook played his part in the old days 
As did the freighter and the stage-driver. Which 
brings me to the yarn I wrote about the stock- 
tender 

The Circle C Ranch was fifty miles from Malta 
Sometimes it was long after dark when the stage 
rolled into the ranch from Malta. Dark and sure 
cold. And the driver still had to drive on to 
Zortman, in the Little Rockies, ten miles, half of 
it up-grade. Black as a man’s hat and cold as a 
corpse's foot. Horses tired, driver two-thirds 
frozen, gambling with death and the odds 
against him. There ought to be a special heaven 
for stage horses 

I used to go in on the stage sometimes to spend 
the holidays in Great Falls. All dav, some- 
times, making that fifty miles. I used to like to 
sit up with the driver. Asa kid, he'd taught me 
how to handle four and six lines 

We'd stop for dinner at the Hog Ranch. There 
were a saloon and eating-house and ¢orral and 
barn. And there was the stock-tender. They 
changed stock-tenders from time to time. One 
of these was the one I've put in the story. He 
took better care of those horses than many a 
mother takes of her children 





heat or dust 


Watt Copurn 





ARL EASTON WILLIAMS has proved 

that he is well qualified to write of 
keeping fit, for he helped condition his son 
to win a sprinting championship 


Scarsdale, New York 

The first eventful occasion of my life—that of 
beginning it—took place at Blue Mounds, Wis 
consin. Later we moved and I more or less grew 
up at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. In 1902 I forsook 
the tall timbers for the tall buildings of New 
York City. Here the one important event oc- 
curred, in 1904. The girl was Edith M. Bates, 
an artist from Minneapolis. Since that time | 
have imposed upon publishers, creditors and my 
family to the limited extent that any of them 
would stand for. After years of hack work I was 
fortunate enough to be the editor of Physical 
Culture during the period of its unusual growth 
from 1916 to 1923. I was also the father of an- 
other magazine, Beautiful Womanhood, and | have 
written a lot of stuff, especially on health and 
keeping fit 

I now live in a suburb, with three children, 
two mortgages and one wife—the same one 
For the most part I practise what I preach about 
keeping fit—whole-wheat bread and all that 
I ordinarily do four or five miles of road work a 
day, running part of it. I don't drink. I'd 
rather run than smoke, and so I was able, in my 
ferty-fourth to forty-sixth years, to train my son 
as a sprinter, coaching and pacing him and mak- 
ing him the hundred-yard and two-twenty-yard 
high-school champion of two counties. I like 
music, children, motorcycles, Florence Vidor, 
buttermilk and vaudeville. I'd rather play the 
cello than do anything else, but I can’t. 

Cart Easton WILLIAMS 


HE following criticism seems to us 

very sound, and we are making the 

change Mr. Anderson suggests be- 
ginning with this issue. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I'm looking forward with real interest to the 
May issue, having gone through the April num- 
ber with a lot of enjoyment . May I make 
a suggestion? . I feel that your titles should 
all be printed in much bolder faced type; this 
also applies to the picture captions. At present 

the pagés look too gray 
W. A. ANDERSON 
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Who Else Wants to Reduce 
29 Pounds in 6 Weeks? 


Melt Fat 


Away By 


New Oxygen Method 


Reduce Where You Want to Reduce—Banish Double Chin 
—Thick Neck, Fat Arms, Legs, Ankles—Large Busts, 
Waists and Hips—Quickly, Safely. 
No Punishing Exercises, No Dangerous Drugs. 
Positively Guaranteed or You Do Not Pay a Penny. 


No Starvation Diets, 
Results 


Think of it! Without drugs, without starvation diets, without dan- 
gerous exercises, but with a new method, safe, harmless, endorsed by 
physicians and scientists, enthusiastic users have reduced 29 pounds 
in six weeks. You, too, can get amazing results—or no cost to you. 


Through a remarkable new scientifie discov- cises, dangerous starvation diets, weakening 


ery, it is now possible to reduce exactly where baths and powerful drugs. Doctors every 
you want to reduce—easily, quickly! and safely where are warning women against these 
Double chins that make you look ten years wrong methods leday they are entirely 
older vanish in a few days’ time Large unnecessary. For hosts of women, whose ap- 








Read What 
Say 


Doctors 





i’r Emil Sauer. practicing 
New England physician, and 
graduate of a prominent Ger- 
man university, says: 


Viaderma will take off fat 
on any part of the body. This 
is brought about by the re- 
lease of oxygen contained in 
the cream, which combines 
with fat, melting it down so 
that the resultant by-products 
ure thrown off by the body 
through the natural organs of 
elimination. Most cases begin 
to respond to the treatment in 
four or five days Stubborn 
cases show results in fifteen 
or sixteen days, with very 
rapid reduction thereafter 


Viaderma is safe and ab- 
solutely harmless. Its princi- 
pal ingredient has a slight 
tonic effect and cannot pos- 
sibly produce any harmful re- 
sults A prominent Madison 
Avenue physician, who has 
long specialized in the use of 
colloids, says of the chief fat- 
reducing ingredients of Via- 
derma: 


“It gives up its loosely com- 
bined oxygen readily—to the 
body tissues. From the action 
of this liberated oxygen to 
the fatty tissues, obesity can 
be successfully treated with- 
out danger to the subject 


Measurements Be- 
fore and After Using 
Viaderma 
raue hee ane may eae 


urements before and after us 
ing Viaderma.” 





Was Now 

ins in 
Left Knee 21's 17 
Right Knee 214 17 ‘4 
Waist 43°, 41 
Hips 54 50's 
Abdomen 44 42'5 
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not cost one penny 
mation about Viaderma 
no reason when others stouter than yourself have easily 


certainly 
youthful and attractive appearance regained 


and delighted their friends with 


that fashion 


the new 


serious bodily 


This discovery 
dental 





then came the 


frowns on 
treatment 


An eminent 
cializing in skin diseases, ) 
colloidal chemists, who, for years had enjoyed 
the highest professional standing with physi 





umazing surprise: 


busts, thick waists, big hips, fat arms and legs 


respond readily to 


In the past thousands have done themselves 
harm by 


ioo strenuous exer- 


acei- 
York doctor, sy 
asked a gr ! 


New 





ip 


cians, and whose products were sold only to 
physicians, to try to find a remedy for chroni 
skin troubles. (Colloidal chemistry is one of 
the latest developments in chemical science 


After a number of experiments these chemists 
prepared a cream which would liberate 
freely when absorbed through the skin 


oxygen 


And 


! 


pearance was ruined by excess fat on variou 
parts of the body, many of whom had giver 
up all hope of finding a sure and safe reduction 
method, have quickly regained youthful sletr 
derness and litheness of line thre 
covery of Viaderma 


mugh the dis 


Accidental Discovery of Famous Chemists 


of Viaderma was purely 








They discovered that whenever the part 
treated was fat, this ¢ weight quickly 
ippeared 

Exhaustive clinical tests were then made to 
reduce excess fat on every part of the body 
Results were obtained with a uniformity that 
Was amazing. So convincing have been these 
tests that these peclalists unhesitatingly 
say that there is no question about the powe 
of Viaderma to remove fat. And it is so saf 
and harmless that it has received the endorse 
ment and approval of chemists and physicians 


of high standing 





What It Is 


Viaderma is a colloidal, infiltrating cream con- 


taining double oxygen 
color, and when rubbed on any 


It is golden brown in 


part of the 


body disappears at once, leaving a clean white 


foam 


vanish before your very eyes, proving 


You don't have to guess 


you see it 





is absorbed and penetrates right into the fat 


layers, 
the air you 


excess tut 


Reduce Where 


where the 
breathe 


You Want to Reduce 
Viaderma on trial with the strongest and most liberal guarantee you can imagine 
When you consider that you take not the slightest risk in sending for this booklet and full infor 


hot even no longer the slightest excuse for excess fat 


oxygen (like the 
gradually 


oxygen in 


melts 


away 


Just mail the coupon at the right and we will send you, without any obligation on 
We will also send you our guarantee order blank telling how you can order 


a finaneial risk—there is 


What It Does 


As Viaderma filters through the skin and into 
the fat layers it immediately begins to give 
off pure oxygen. This oxygen combines wit! 
and disposes of fat in exactly the same natural 
manner as in exercise. When you exercise you 


take fast, deep breaths, absorbing increased 
oxygen into your blood. This oxygen is the 
means whereby the fat is disintegrated 


With Viaderma you accomplish the same and 
even more desirable results, for you limit the 
action to chin, neck, bust, hips, legs or where 
ever you wish 


How You May Try Viaderma Without Risking a Single Penny 


your part, free booklet on “How to 


You must be satisfied or it doe 
rhere 


gotten rid of their unsightly fat and surprised 
Mail the coupon today 


What Women Say Who Have Used Viaderma ‘s 





you have read what scientists and specialists say about Viaderma. You have seen how they endorse o 

and approve it. These scientific opinions prove that it is sure, safe and harmless 4 

But more convincing than anything else to most people who want to reduce is the actual experience 4 

of folks who have bought and ured Viaderma. Day by day letters come to us from grateful men and cA 

women telling of remarkable results. There is space here to print only a few. Read what these people o 

gay ‘or obvious reasons we do not give their names in print, but these signed lett are on file at our 4 

office o Colloidal 
“Remarkable Reduction” ‘‘Has Lost 29 Pounds 7 Chemists, 

I want you to know of how and Feels So Much o New York City 
much benefit Viaderma has ” 4 Dept. 1 
oy to _ 4 — used on Better ~ 27 West 20th St. 
*“*Tr’ I > ve my legs and the reduction has “After about six weeks’ P 
It's Wonderful been remarkable—about treatment with Viaderma, I . 

“1 am glad indeed that I three-quarters of an inch in feel that I must let you know Please send me, without 
took the Viaderma treatment S'% Weeks’ time. I shall cer- how wonderfully it has helped obligation on my part, 
for reduction. To be fat is ‘#inly continue to use it and me. I have reduced from one your free booklet, “How to 
both distasteful and ungrace- ©*Pect further results ty inch to two and one-half © Reduce Where You Want to 
ful and I most certainly was Yours very truly, inches over arms and legs, and J women” ont Geen tte 

yer ; he end « vel hes in the neck teduce, a y 
over weight. At the end of - : ” over two inches - P telling me how I can get 
eighteen applications I had Surprised at Results During this period I lost 29 ,) mation telling me ho : 

l ver three inch raist comms ‘ - pounds and feel ever so much #? Viaderma on trial without any 
ost over three inches wais The cream is quite remark- better ir neral health. Via- 4 
measurement and more than apie and although I've only Q°tter in genera’ hea a @ financial risk 
four inches around hips. I %2.© sy en it any kind of erma is truly the solution of 
notice that after using Via- vig > ~y OB ge gt cunpriaed o, Safe and sane fat reduction. ? 
~ - . a tf . a 8 a . 
derma that the flesh becomes the results. One inch off my very way pears” o Name 


firmer and of better texture. 
I am going to recommend 
Viaderma whenever I get 
chance. It's wonderful. 
Yours very truly,” 


neck and that's going some 
I shall certainly recommend 
Viaderma whenever I can 
Thanking you again I am, 
Cordially yours,” 
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Address 


City and State 
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-WHO OUGHT TO KNOW 








AS TOLD TO BASIL WOON 


How Can You Expect 
to Be the Life of the 
Party if You Don’t 
Read Smart Set—the 
only magazine in 
America that is brim: 
ming over with life 
and love and youth | 
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How I Made a Fortune 
With a “Fool” Idea 


Learn my money-making secret—Be a Real Estate 
Specialist—Start at home, in your spare time— 


r’S a fool idea!” 
Chat’s what my friends said, when 
1 told them about my idea for start- 


ing a real estate business “on the 
side.” 
But with that “fool” idea I made 


more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars net profit. 

No matter who you are, where you 
are, or what your sex or present occu- 
pation, if you want to do what I did 

if you want to get out of the $25-a- 
week crowd and build up a high-class, 
money-making business of your own 

right at home—in your spare time 

send at once for my free book 
which opens wide the door of the big- 
gest and best money-making busi- 
ness opportunity you ever heard of 
in your whole life. 

Use My Successful System 

When I started in real estate, I 
tossed overboard all the hit-or-miss, 
haphazard, rule-of-thumb methods 
of the past, and put into operation a 
system of my own which is as su- 
perior to the old way as the modern 
mazda lamp is superior to the tallow 
candle of our forefathers. 

With little education—no_ experi- 
ence—no influence—and less than 
five dollars capital—I started in my 
spare time and met with instant 
success. 

If you want to follow in my foot- 
steps—if you want to use my amaz- 
ingly successful system—send for my 


free book now. It tells how I suc- 
ceeded—how I have helped other 
men and women win big success 


how you, too, can succeed—how you 
can have a splendid business of your 
own and make more money than you 
ever made before. 
A Wonderful Business 

Real estate—conducted my way— 
is a great business. It is as perma- 
nent as the earth itself. It is getting 








A well-known Cartoonist’s conception of my idea 


bigger and bigger as the country 
grows. It doesn’t require years of 
study to learn like most other busi- 
nesses and professions. It offers 


enormous earnings to ambitious men 
and women. Users of my system are 


making $1,000—$5,000—3$10,000 on 
single deals—as much as the average 
man gets for months and years of 
hard work. (And the business is 
practically unlimited. Ten million 


properties are now on the market for 
rent, sale or exchange. And you can 
start with little or no capital—right 
at home--in your spare time. I did. 
So did others. So can you. My free 
book tells you how. 


Read These Records 
Here are just a few brief extracts 
from the many letters received from 
happy users of my money-making 
real estate system: 





way than in any other way we know of. 


this statement with an offer 


kind that 





$1,000 Reward 


We do not claim that all who follow our instructions make 
such amazing profits so quickly and so easily. 
say that the fact that so many have done so is proof that 
the average person can make more money in less time our 


of One Thousand Dollars in 
gold, to anyone furnishing proof of any other course of any 
is helping as many men and women make as 
much money in as short a time as our Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 
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Use my successful System—Free book shows how. 


getting your system.”—Mrs. Eva- 
lynn Balster, Chicago. (Former 
School Teacher.) “Sold a lot by 
your methods in less than one hour 
and my commission was $800.”—J. 
A. Furguson, Fort Lauderdale, Fl 
(Former Dry Cleaner.) “Sold over 
$100,000 worth of property my first 


methods.”—H. D. 
( For- 


year with your 
Van Houten, Passaic, N. J. 
mer Grocery Clerk.) “Have sold 
thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty your way. Have deals that will 


go beyond the $300,000 mark.” 
Carrie Marshall, Ocean Springs, 
Miss. (Former Housekeeper.) ‘My 


first day’s work in real estate netted 
me $435. I recommend your 
tem to anyone wishing to get into a 
pleasant and profitable business.” 


sys- 


F. B. Bennett, San Diego, Cal. 
(Former Planing Mill Man.) ‘Have 
sold one $5,000 lot and 3 houses so 
far, with your system. ’—Mrs. B. H. 
Morehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y.  (For- 


mer Housewife.) 
These are just a few samples of 


success that you will read about in 
my free book. Get it. Read it. 
Follow its instructions. Make big 


money my way. 
Get Free Book Now 


My big, new, illustrated book is 
filled with fascinating facts about my 
kind of a real estate business—what 
I did—what others are doing—what 
you can do. 
~ Mail coupon right now and get this 
valuable, money-making information 


free. It doesn’t cost you a nickel to 
find out what this book can do for 
you. So, act at once. You will 
never forgive yourself if you turn 
your back on this unusual chance to 
win big, business success. Address 
PRESIDENT, American Business 


Builders, Inc., Dept 81-7, 18 East 18 


“Made $5,500 on first deal after Street, New York. 
rT 
1 PRESIDENT American Business Builders, Inc. 
| (Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 
1 Dept. 81-7, 18 East 18 Street, New York, N. Y. 
But we do { Mail me your free book telling how you m ade $100,000 

! in a new kind of real estate business—how others are mak 
! ing big money—and how I can do the same, 

And we back up ; 
i Name . 
1 Print or write plainly 
u o 
1 Address 
1 
! City State 














‘DON'T FOOL 
YOURSELF 




















alitosis may 
you discharged 


Employers prefer fastidious people 


.. . halitoxics not wanted 


ORE and more, employers insist on 

having about them people who are 
fastidious. Sooner or later, those with hali- 
tosis are “let out.” 

The true reason for discharge, however, is 
usually hidden under such phrases as “In- 
efficient,” “You can do better elsewhere,” 
“We need a more experienced person,” etc. 

Realize these facts about halitosis. That, 
due to modern habits, it is much more preva- 
lent than is suspected. That it is a definite 
liability in friendships, affections and _busi- 


get 


handy in home and office for this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being 
antiseptic, it strikes at its commonest cause 
fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, being 
a powerful deodorant, it destroys the odors 
themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s power 
ful deodorant properties, make this test: Rub 
a slice of onion on your hand. Then apply 
Listerine clear. Immediately, every trace of 
onion odor is gone. 

With these facts before you, make up your 
mind to keep yourself on the 








and not know it. 

The one means of being 
sure that you are free from it 
is to rinse the mouth syste- 
matically with Listerine. 
Every morning. Every night. 
And between times when 
necessary, especially before 
meeting others. Keep a bottle 


ness. That you can have it - 








than they? 


READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitosis. 


68 hair dressers state that 
about every third woman, 
many of them from the 
wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know better 


safe, polite and popular side 
by using Listerine. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


Have you tried 
the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream? 

















LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 





Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterwards. An 
outstanding shaving cream in every 
respect. 
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THE NEW 


‘MECLURES 


VOL. 61, No. 1 


A Man's Ma gazine! 


By James R. Quirk 


‘a change so fast. Significant events pile 


one on top of the other from week to 

week. Note just a few of the changes that 
have happened in the last ten years. From a pain- 
ful business depression we in America have soared 
into an era of tremendous prosperity that is being 
echoed throughout the world. 


Lindbergh, an obscure mail pilot, flies the 
Atlantic alone, becomes one of the greatest heroes 
in history, and millions of young men seek to em- 
ulate him—not only in some modest achievement, 
but in spiritual standards for young men. 


In Europe a comparatively unheard-of man, 
Mussolini, becomes an outstanding figure of history, 
and his genius is pushing his nation up among the 
leaders as a world power. ; 


Prohibition arrives, and with it a new conception 
of personal freedom in our own Democracy. 


As the perspective of the World War recedes into 
history, we are more and more impressed with the 
futility and hopelessness of such gigantic conflict. 


¢ 


‘THE motion picture, newspapers, periodicals and 


books bring about new modes in manners, 
speech, literature and art with amazing speed. 


The flapper is gone. A new and finer type of 
young womanhood has taken her place. It didn’t 
iake millions of our young women long to realize 
that they were on the wrong track, and the trend is 
back to femininity. 


History is going a mad pace. But men and 
women are synchronizing themselves to it with little 
difficulty. 

> 

AMERICA is the happiest nation on earth—per- 

haps, on the whole, the happiest that ever 
existed. It is a nation built on business, and the 
men who are developing that business and carrying 
it on are not mere dollar-chasers. They are builders 
of happiness for themselves and for millions of 
others. 


MCCLURE’S will be a man’s magazine, because 
people are more interested in men than ever before. 
The recent success of the new form of biography 
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proves that. I believe that we have a new valuation 
of the power of personality for achievement. By 
that I do not mean achievement in business alone. 
Achievement in politics, in the arts and in the 
sciences. 


I do not mean that MCCLURE’S will not interest 
women. Look about you and note the interest that 
the modern woman is taking in achievement and the 
part she is playing in it. She has a new conception 
of her own happiness. She, too, wants to achieve 
and wants to know the real basis of accomplishment. 


¢ 
-- IS a mighty delicate proposition for any pub- 


lisher to attempt to outline a definite and per- 
manent policy on any publication. It must keep 
pace with changing times and events. I surely am 
not going to attempt it, but on the following page 
I try to tell briefly why I bought MCCLURE’S 
Magazine and some of the things that I hope to 
do with it. 


I have always admired MCCLURE’S and its spirit. 
When I was a young reporter it was my greatest 
ambition to write for it. Reference to the files of 
MCCLURE’S Magazine in its early days shows one 
thing with surprising clearness; It was strictly in 
pace with the tempo of the times. The ten years 
ending in 1908 were marked by an almost unbeliev- 
able expansion, enterprise and growth in this 
country. Sam McClure caught the spirit, and the 
pace his magazine set was terrific. It was a success 
because it could be read without any loss of the tension 
to which the majority of the people were keyed. 


+ 


A MAGAZINE can succeed only when it is 

keyed to the spirit of its expected readers. 
Today the tempo is extremely fast and young men, 
middle-aged men, girls and women are too busy 
seeking a career, too intent on making good, to 
have patience with any reading matter that does not 
entertain or help them. 

MCCLURE’S will try to pace itself with its 
readers; that means a tempo faster than the average 
magazine is hitting. It will not be easy to build 
such a magazine, but I believe it can be built. 


But, after all, the New MCCLURE’S, from month 
to month, will have to speak for itself. 





The Publisher 
Speak their 


We Are All Seeking Happiness 


EAR Arthur 

Sorry you don't feel that you can come along and 
lay the new McC.ure game with me. I would like 
nightv well to have vou. I know of few editors in Amer- 
ca who have as broad and fair and creative a mind as vou 
ave. But you said it pretty well when you said that you 
vant to go up a trout stream while I like to plav in the 
usv city streets, and I want to tell you I am delighted 

rat you will be one of our contributors 
You have got me a little wrong on this big business 
iff. McCrure’s will not be 
it will be a magazine for men, 


levoted strictly to business, 


ind | will try to load it full of stuff 
that men like to read. 1 am not 
bore them to death with 

steady diet of business 
[he onlv differen between vou 
1 me is that I get a great kick out 
business and vou don't like it 
We are fed uy n stories of the 
perhuman qualities of the great 
1) hh Sif) \ il he ws 
f achievement. Youd think they 
ill ombina ot Samson, 
Lia ihad, J nt ne Baptist and 

rTAILIC ) 

The American business man today 
i figure of romance Hes gen 


rallv a poet in imagination, a hard 


} 


aver, 1 square-shnooter, an en 
vusiast of life He mav have 
yaxims on the walls of his office, 
ten to one he tOlates everv one 
f them with a chuckle, puts on his 
erbockers and dashes for the 
lf club or the athletic club to 
eep in condition mentally and 
yhysically Sick men belong in 
rospitals, not in business ofhces 
1 the nineteenth hole is more popular with them 


) 
han the Eighteenth Amendment 

(American business and achievement is a game that any 

rmal boy (an learn to play and win Let's be honest 
More bunk has been written about success than anv other 
ubject except love. We will try to view the game clearly 
and write it fairly 

Newspapers devote pages to sports—baseball, football, 
oxing, horse-racing The best newspaper writers are 
lly found in the sporting-room; the best photog- 


renera 


raphers, the best artists. Thev sing a great national song 
f clean living, fair plaving, the jov of winning 








JAMES R. QUIRK 


Business is handled soberly in news stories and stolid 
stock reports. Yet there is as much real romance in the 
deep afternoon shadows of Wall Street as in the moonlit 
canals of Venice, more of the genuine thrill of happiness 
in the New York skyscrapers than in the castles of Europe. 

The exchange boards throughout the nation are the 
nation’s score-boards in the greatest and most absorbing 
game the world has ever known—business. The arena is 
packed, not with stockbrokers, but with millions of 
American men, and women, too, who are playing the 
game with all the enthusiasm of a 
World's Series. 

That's the song that McCiure’s 
will try to capture and put in print. 
It’s the theme for a great symphony 

Politics itself is secondary in in- 
terest. A safe President is what we 
want. A fine, fair umpire who can 
dominate the petty officials who 
conduct the game—a man who 
knows that Democracy is, after all, 
a great game in which the goal is 
equal opportunity, fair play and 
happiness. “‘Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ the builders 
of the Constitution called it. 

You sav we are dollar chasers, 
Arthur. We are, but that is not all. 
We are engaged in the greatest of 
all human sporting events, the pur- 
suit of happiness. A little fortune 
is the home plate of security for 
life. Thousands have achieved this 
goal in the Marathon. Why not 
encourage folks to try for it? 

A young man in his third year at 
Harvard came to a stockbroker’s 
office a few weeks ago. 

“Why don’t you finish and get your degree?”’ he was 
asked 

‘I want to get into the game,”’ he said. ‘‘I get ner- 
vous sitting on the side-lines. I’m twenty-one. My 
father is willing. He gets more fun out of his business than 
I got out of playing football. I want to get into the game.” 

Do vou think those millions racing for the suburban 
trains and trolleys and warming up the aucomobiles for 
the daily run to the arena are driven by fear, by knouts, 
by dread of angry bosses? 

No, Arthur. Every man of ghem worth his salt wants to 
be in on it when *‘Play Ball"’ is called. 
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Pieces 


and the Editor 


We Merely Follow Different Roads 


. 


D* AR Jim 

I've got to say nope. Couldn't do you a really good 
job if I continued as editor of McCiure’s under the new 
general policy that holds business is the grandest game in 
life and the road to true happiness. Because I don't believe 
any such doggone thing. 

Now lay off me. I see you coming. You know the pub- 
lishing game too well to want any magazine policy de- 
pendent on any editor who doesn't sincerely believe in 
that policy, so you'll straightway go at the job of making 
me realize my heresy, reform and become another enthusi- 
astic believer in business uber alles. 
I hate to spoil an Irishman’s joy in 
a fight fe an argument, but con- 
vincing me on this business is a lost 
cause right at the start, and you've 
no time right now for lost causes. 

You've got about the same 
chance of convincing me as you 
would have of poking a pound of 
butter down a wildcat’s throat with 
a red-hot awl. 

It's a good magazine policy 
you've got. Most Americans be- 
lieve business is the most important 
thing. You believe it yourself, 
clear down to the ground. You and 
your policy will be among friends 
allright. Also, vou've been getting 
a lot of happiness out of business, 
and you'll go right on getting hap- 
piness out of business. Therefore, 
says you, it’s the road to happiness. 

The trouble is you've been so 
busy with business you've gone and 
taken one of those snap judgments 
on this happiness thing and missed 
the answer a mile. The reason 
you're getting happiness out of 
business is because you're putting — into busi- 
ness. I can — that by producing the happy people 
that are working with or under you. Or by ae on 
vourself. What vou like is the game part of it You 
like any good game. Business happens to be the game 
vou found yourself playing because of the need of 
making a living that most of us suffer from. Being a game, 
vou liked it so well that, says you, it’s the greatest game 
in the world. If you'd started life with a fat income and 
taken up bridge or golf as your main time-killer, then 
bridge or golf would have been the greatest game in the 
world. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 


And you like to build things, you've built quite a few 
things in the way of business, and so you blame the con- 
sequent happiness on business, not on the mere building 
where it belongs. I'll bet you what you like that you ‘d 
have got even more fun out of building things in that pet 
carpenter shop of yours, if carpentering brought sufficient 
financial income to satisfy all your wants. Which brings 
us to the point of business being grand because it brings 
home the cash, and I've talked about you enough already 

Also, you don’t make a good sample at all of the kind of 
business man I want to talk about 
the average business man. He 
isn't really happy. Interested, 
absorbed, but not happy. He's go- 
ing to be still less happy as he grows 
older. 

Too limited in his interests 
Gets more and more narrowed 
down into his rut, gradually losing 
his ability to enjoy other things 
The world is very full of othe: 
things, and it’s pathetic to die 
without tasting them as one goes 
along. 

To me he is just that, this aver- 
age business man— pathetic. And 
he advertises his plight every min 
ute you're with him. Look at him 
Listen to him. Outside of business 
he’s uninterested and uninteresting 
Knows little and, worse, cares less 
He's efficient as a business man, but 
as an all-around, fully developed 
man he’s pretty nearly a total 
loss. 

Humanness, morals, general val- 
ue to society, all that sort of thing? 
What can you expect of the average 
man if he spends his whole life in trying to get more 
than his per capita share of the national wealth? I don't 
call that much of a game. 

No. I can’t honestly become a cheer leader at that 
game. There are too many other things to get a better 
brand of happiness out of 


But though I’m ‘“‘agin’’ the prevalent worship of the 


Golden Calf. I'm wishing you all kinds of good fortune 
in making McCiure’s the standby of the business man 
You'll do a good job and, whatever you do, you'll be 
human about it. 
they can get 


Those birds need all the humanness 
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_and he will sweat 
his own grand- 


He will be very much 


a ‘home body,"’ and 
he will be happiest 
when seated around 


the White House tire- 
with his family 


1 
id a few old friends 


He will not give a 
p for cards or gam 
n tf anv k 
H reat pas } 
be for ent, 
est gi ment 
h lream will be 
¢ he millions of 
mmon, average 
Americans advanced both in happine ss and in prosperity. 


the next President of the United States 
Bert’’ Hoover or ‘Al 


In other words, 


] 
ll in all 


probability be eithet 
Smith 
| have mentioned just about all the respects in which 


yese two men resemble each other. Now for a few of the 


points in which thev differ—and how many there are! 
For instance 
Governor Smith is an old-fashioned gentleman, who 
ill wears suspenders and long underwear, winter and 
summer Not Hoover He is addicted to the youthful 


5.V.D.s is well 

But this doesn't mean that the Governor tsn t far out in 
If pressed, he would 
all himself a “‘natty dresser He goes in for ensembles 
When he comes out in brown he's brown all over—brown 
brown suit, brown socks and brown 


He is a belt-wearer 


he lead when it comes to clothes 


rbv, brown tie, 
shoes, with a neat brown kerchief in his breast-pocket 





Here They Are- 


Not What They Say; Not What They’ve Done; Not 
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father 
an lowa blacksmith 


Bert’s was 


Bert worked his 
way through the 
Leland Stanford 
University 

Mrs. Hoover coaxes 


Bert with salted 
nuts 


An intimate friend 
of Bert’s 
said, “Bert talks as 


recently 


Kipling writes” 


Bert is addicted to 
youthful Ss. ¥. os 
and a belt 


If he’s blue or gray or 
any other color, he's it 
from head to foot. He 
enjovs his clothes. 
They're a sure proof 
that the poor boy of 
the city streets has 
really made the grade. 

Hoover lacks this 
little human vanity. 
For twenty-live years 
and more he wore only 
double - breasted blue 
suits. But a year or 
two ago, when the 
Presidential bee started 
buzzing very close to 
broke out in double-breasted 


suddenly 
Still he has what our best thinkers 


his ear, he 
grays and browns 
today would call an “‘inferiority complex’’ about 
clothes. He is not in the least gay about them. His ties 
are quiet and subdued and his socks are the conventional 
black. In summer, however, he does burst forth in white 
trousers, blue coat and white shoes. 


UT if the Governor has it all over him in the matter of 
clothes, nature has given Hoover a distinctive phys- 
ical advantage. He is just under six feet tall and weighs 
205 pounds. Governor Smith has to stand on his tiptoes 
to stretch more than five feet eight and one-half inches, 
and even after a large mea! he can't bear down more than 
165 pounds on the scales. 
Neither, however, is able to hide a well-filled waist- 
line, but that is due to lack of daily exercise rather than 
overeating. They are both very ordinary feeders and both 
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Al’s father was a 
New York truck- 
man 


Al got what he 
terms his “college 
degree F. F. M.” in 
the Fulton Fish 
Market 


Mrs. Smith coaxes 
Al with lamb stew 


Al is as famed for 
his story-telling as 
for his sincere, 
well-chosen public 
utterances 


Al still wears long 
underwear and 
suspenders 


prefer plain, old-time 
dishes to fancy and 
high - seasoned cook- 
ing. 

When you eat break- 
fast with Hoover at 
his home, at eight 
o'clock sharp, you are 
pretty sure to have 
scrambled eggs and ba- 
con and two cups of 
coffee. If you follow 
his own taste at lunch, 
you'll eat four or five 
pieces of corn bread 
and a very small meat 
dish. In these rattling 
campaign days lunch for the Secretary is of the smallest 
importance, usually a bite laid out on his desk in his 
office. 

For dinner at the Hoover home there will be the usual 
soup, roast, salad and dessert; and here it is that Hoover 
has his real favorite dish, chocolate ice-cream. If he can 
start a meal with a few salted nuts and close it with choco- 
late ice-cream, life becomes sweet and mellow for him. 

“I often tell people who are having him out to official 
dinners that if they want to get the Chief talking to feed 
him plenty of salted nuts,’ one of his intimates once told 
me in Washington. 

Now, of course, Al Smith will talk without the aid of 
salted nuts, but he, too, likes his food plain. During about 
three hundred days in the year there will be bacon and eggs 
served for breakfast at the Executive Mansion in Albany 
As a rule the Governor will have a bow! of graham crack- 
ers and milk in his office at noon. And at night, if Mrs. 
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“BERT and “AL” 


What They Say They’ll Do. Just What They ARE 
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By 
FRAZIER 
HUNT 


Smith wants to bask in 
his infectious smile, 
she will order the cook 
to do a lamb stew. 
Except when there 
are very special guests 
in for dinner, the Gov- 
ernor will not bother 
to change from his 
business suit to a din- 
ner jacket. Most of 
the evenings he leaves 
his office about six 
o'clock, walks over to 
see his baby grand- 
daughter, Mary War- 
ren, and then walks on 
back to the Mansion. 
Three or four times a 
week after dinner is 
over there will be a 
motion picture shown 
in the main living- 
room with a few friends 
and cronies in to enjoy 
the fun. Many eve- 
nings he will work 
late, either in his study 
or in his office in the 
Capitol building. 


Wide World 


OOVER is a little 
different. He 
rides home in his car 
(I've seen him take a car to go the two blocks from his 
office to the Metropolitan Club in Washington). Except 
for Sunday evenings, he invariably dresses for dinner. 
Around this Hoover board will be gathered a rare crowd, 
grizzled mining engineers from China or South America, 
foreign trade commissioners just back from Constantinople 
or Bombay, college professors, old associates, men of 
broad and varied interests. 

With dinner over, they will repair to the library and 
there Hoover will hold forth, talking-brilliantly of people 
and events in all the far-flung corners of the world, talking 
as one man described it, ‘‘as Kipling writes.”’ 

It is a fact of Hoover that the country knows little or 
nothing about this reaching into his own colorful and 
exciting past and bringing forth a fresh and vivid picture 
of some great adventure, some historic event, some warm 
and human personality. At these memorable moments his 
eyes open wide and words tumble in brilliant profusion 
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from his lips This is the hidden side of Hoover, Just as 


the hidden and little-known side of Governor Smith is 
leep interest and profound knowledge of constructive 
ronment a executive responsibility No one can 
ir him propound in measured and carefully chosen 
theories and ideals of government, of social 
! real freedom without being thrilled with 

I power and sincerity f this man 
Behind | isv, friendly, story-telling, city-street side 
his \] ¢--1s a serious, high-minded and coura- 
ous ‘Governor’ side Already tradition has made of 
him a sprightly and good-natured figure \s a matter of 
fact, he has a well of reserve to draw from. When it is 


| 


me to be familiar and intimate he will choose the 


moment and method 

Men and politicians who call him ‘‘Al’’ when he isn't 
iround ‘“Governor’’ when they 
ire talking to him face to face 

As a story-teller he is in a class by himself. 


How's vour golf, Governor?’’ | asked him one time. 


carefully address him as 


Rotten anything under 125 is good enough for 
me I plav only for a little fun and because my doctor 
tells me to Sav, did vou ever hear of the nut golfer 


who died and went to Heaven? Well, when St. Peter meets 
him at the pearly gates the first question this nut asks him 
s how about the heavenly golf courses 

We ain't got any courses up here, but say, they got 
some fine ones down below,’ St. Peter tells him. So the 
bird hurries on down below 

Say, got anv golf courses down here?’ he asks the old 
tellow himself 


Great, the old bov tells him Sav, just look! 





In front of this nut’s eves float by the most beautiful 
ourses he has ever seen, everything perfect 
Fine stuff the nut savs But how about club 
ises —got anv of them? 
Just look! and before the golfer’s eves appear long 
th houses with the lockers in the nineteenth hole full of 
Scotch 
Fine, but how about golf clubs?’ this nut asks 
Have a look,’ the old fellow savs, and before his eyes 
i the finest imported sticks with leather bags with 
monograms on em 
[This is great,’ the nut savs. ‘Guess I'll stav down 
re But, sav, how about golf balls?”’ 
That's the hell of ic!’ the old fellow laughs We 
fot iny 
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Both Mr. and Mrs. Hoover are inordinately 
fond of their beautiful police dog, “Tut.” 
Bert has other penchants, too—detective 
novels, for instance, and finding escape 
from public life by angling in Pennsyl- 
vania’s streams 
/ 
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This pike was caught 
for Al’s breakfast 
by no less a fisher- 
man than President 
Coolidge! Below are 
the Governor’s most 
ardent constituents 
grouped for a Xmas 
Day snapshot: his 
grandchildren and 

Mrs. Smith 


Underwood & Underwood 


Hoover doesn't tell such boisterously 
seasoned and riproaring stories as that, nor 
does he play golf at all. 

He's a fisherman, a loyal disciple of Izaak 
Walton. 

“IT don’t get much chance here in the East 
except for sea fishing,’’ he once said to me. What I like 
best is fly-casting along a mountain stream. I get plenty 
of that whenever I am in California.”’ 

“T'm not a real high-class fisherman,"’ I recall him say- 
ingtome. ‘'I like to go out with three or four fellows for 
a . oe or two, but I can take it or leave it.” 

Governor Smith likes to fish, too. 


OOVER gets a great kick out of driving acar. Several 
years ago he bundled Mrs. Hoover and the two boys and 

a Camping outfit into an open car and hit it for California. 
He soon discovered that the fellow tourists at the auto 
camps would gather around the group that had a blazing 
fire, so he saw to it that he always had a supply of wood 
in his car, and as soon as he pulled up for the night he 
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would start a fire. When he had cooked the supper of ham 
and eggs and coffee he would pat out his pipe and light 
up. Soon the neighbors would drop in and the gossiping 
would begin. It was his way of touching hands, of find- 
ing what people were thinking and dreaming about. It 
was human-being stuff. 

To a few old-timers, college mates and engineering 
friends, Hoover is ‘‘Bert.’’ To the men in the United 
States Department of Commerce and his old Belgian Relief 
and Food Administration crowd he is still the “‘Chief.”’ 
In official life he is, of course, ‘“Mr. Secretary.”’ 

Both men have many friends 
who are all but fanatical over 
their abilities Mention Hoover's 
name to any of the two or three 
hundred men who worked with him 
in the various great relief organiza 
tions during or after the war, and 
they turn purple with pride and 
loyalty 

Hundreds of New York liberals, 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants, who 
have followed the career of Governot 
Smith in his long and difficult battles 
for social justice in New York State 
are equally vociferous and certain. 
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Wide World 


In his own quiet and shy way Hoover undoubtedly has 
a real genius for lasting and true friendships. Words are 
unnecessary; his friends feel instinctively his love and 
loyalty for them. They are proud to serve under him, and 
a simple smile of gratitude or a touch of approval is re- 
membered as long as they live 

Governor Smith wins friends through his sheer good 
nature, his honest, open approach, his disarming smile and 
free confidence. For twenty-five years he has been in 
politics, and in those years he has made a hundred friends 
to every single enemy. His is the more obvious, the more 
easily understood nature. 

Of the two Smith is much more formally religious. He 
is a sincere and devout communicant of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. He never misses Mass, (Continued on page 128 










































What Happened When the One and Only Crépe de Chine Squad in the 


A. E. F. Was Ordered into Action 


L H 
LL around Chateau Thierrv the guns were going 
igain going furiouslv, frenziedly 
For at least the fourth time in its history the 


Valley of the Marne had become the cockpit of 
battle. Long before the horrors of gunpowder Attila, the 
Hun, had ravaged it. Napoleon's grenadiers had de- 
fended it against Montmirai In 1914 Papa Joffre, 
Marshal of France, had turned the Germans back at the 
point of lean French bayonets. And now men in the war- 
soiled, faded olive-drab of a nation across the sea were 
hiking to battle up the Paris-Metz Road under the roaring 
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song of artillery and the crackling cataract of rifle fire. 
As Corporal Tom Kelsey marched up the tree-lined 


route of a million other warriors he shifted the weight of 


his combat pack to keep the straps from cutting too 
sharply into his shoulders and squinted along the uneven 
line of his squad. The Corporal, a ne’er-do-well news- 
paper man before volunteering, had an eve for all things 
especially the beautiful. 

Beyond the bobbing helmets of his buddies, Buck 
Sampson and Jack Robinson, slanted the red roofs of an 
unharmed village. A sea of golden wheat splotched here 
and there by a blood-red poppy undulated upward from 
the rear of the village and lost itself in blue woods. 


The Battalion Commander with- 
ered them with a look. ‘“You’re 
going to get more fighting than 
ever now,” he said, “and just as 
you are. We’re marching into the 
lines now to attack. Snap it up!” 
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It was hard going 
for the lingerie de- 
tail. The crack- 
ling of machine- 
guns was very near 
now, and shells screamed over- 
head. ‘‘When the Second Bat- Ss 
talion fills up the right,” Tom ie 

groaned, “we go over the top 
in shimmy shirts. Good Lord! 

It’s almost a laugh—” 


To his right glittered the Marne, cool and inviting. 

“Beautiful country,’’ thought Corporal Tom. ‘‘Beau- 
tiful country all right—for wholesale murder!’’ he mut- 
tered, eyeing the poppies bleeding in the wheat. 

The word suddenly drifted down the squads that the 
Second Battalion was going to stop at a place called 
Essomes for chow. It seemed Essomes was a village below 
Chateau Thierry that the Boche had abandoned. It was 
the tip of the Marne salient’s spear-head. 

‘After dark we move into the line below a hill—Hill 
190 on the maps. We're the assault battalion again, and 
in the dawn we takes the hill and captures Chateau 
Thierry. But God A’mighty, ain't there no other storm 
battalion in this Division? We ain't such glory hunters 
as they seems to think,’’ a Sergeant confided to Kelsey. 

Corporal Tom's lean jaws set hard over the Sergeant's 
dope. Attacking again, eh? Well, be damned if he 
wouldn't feel more like it if he could only get cleaned up! 

Three kilometers can seem three hundred to tired, 
hungry, sweaty, dirty men. The three to Essomes with 
its shell-smashed walls and roofless houses seemed all of 
three hundred to Buck Sampson, whose mind was set on 
a plunge in the Marne. 

But Corporal Kelsey, at this moment, handed on the 
dope the top-kick had given out—the outfit would stay in 
Essomes at least two hours. 

‘The old man told the top we better do all the bunk 
fatigue we can now because there won't be any cushaying 
tonight. We hike—and fight, gang—"’ 
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By T. HOWARD 
KELLY 


Who Wrote “What Outfit, 
A Buddy?”’ and “Flat Feet’ 


“I’m going in that river, and I mean it. Come on, 
Robinson. Here's a chance to scrape a few layers of mud 
off your hide,’’ said Buck, his arms flourishing like a 
windmill. 

“T'm all for it myself,’ put in Tom. 

“Well, you guys can't outwash me. I'd never hear the 
end of this bath if I don’t go in. But it seems kinda fool- 
ish to wash when there ain't no clean duds to slip into—"’ 

“Come on—no stalling. Let's go before old Major 
Cochrane starts us rebuilding this damn’ joint. Ain't he 
a pain-in-the-neck? Imagine that guy bawling me out 
yesterday for being outa step on a forced march—"’ 

‘Big boy, you wasn’t just outa step. You was doing a 
shuffling and squirming that made the outfit look like a 
third-class contortionist act,’’ kidded Jack. 

The Corporal cut off Buck’s comeback with the sug- 
gestion that they might find some sort of clean duds in a 
big mansion across the street. The once beautiful place 
had been severely gutted by shell fire, but the main walls 
were still standing, and it was partly roofed. 

‘Them Germans wouldn't leave nothing worth a dime 
behind. You know ‘em. They ruin what they can’t take 
off. But, we'll look anyhow. If there’s nothing doing, 
I'm going to wash my underclothes and let my O.D.s hang 















































‘ announced Buck Sampson as he filed through 
gateway behind Tom and Jack 


ip co alr, 
rl 
ic Mansion s 


\ GREAT shell hole rapped on one side ot the formal 
[ rar On the other side a fountain purled and 
{aw yuched [The shattered windows stared 
ic A ike sightless e\ [he front door was 
locked | \ { beams, dangling iron work and great 
ks of 
Leading the way, Tom clambered through a window and 
found himself in the ruins of a billiard-room 
Hell's bells! Them bums ain't soldiers. They’s just 
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wreckers. Lookit even the cues. Made kindling wood 
outa ‘em. And lookit the balls. Mashed ‘em into pulp. 
Hell, if they'd left this stuff alone we could've shot a 
little Kelly game—'’ 

‘Don't go into a crying spell, Jack. We come here to 
look for some stray duds. Let's get going. I'll take 
down-stairs and you two birds beat it up above,’’ Buck 
said 

The great winding stairway was a mess of plaster and 
splintered woodwork. 

Kelsey reached the second floor and swore at the de- 
struction that had been wantonly visited upon the place. 
Bayonets had been driven through rare old pictures and 
portraits. Axes had hacked away the gorgeously paneled 
walls 

‘We won't find anything in this joint,’’ he muttered, 
entering what had been a bedroom de /uxe. Then to Jack, 
“Check up another room. I'll look through this one.”’ 

Kelsey went immediately to a closet. Garments cut and 
slithered to shreds by knives hung upon the walls. Tom 
slammed the door with a curse. He went through the 
drawers of a mahogany high-boy. Nota stitch that could 
be salvaged. Sheets torn into strips littered the bed. But 
the mattress was whole. Tom hadn't felt a mattress under 
him in ages. He jumped on it with a vengeance. As the 
mattress yielded softly to his weight the doughboy shut 
his eves and abandoned himself to the most exquisite re- 
laxation he had ever enjoyed in France. Lordy! but he 
was dog tired, and it was great stuff lying out on an 
honest-to-God mattress! To hell with the idea of a bath 
and clean clothes! Corporal Tom Kelsey was all for doing 
bunk fatigue now. 

But his exquisite experience was not destined to last 
more than a few moments. Buck Sampson, disgusted with 
the chances of finding any clean clothes down-stairs, de- 
cided to join forces with his buddies on the top floor. 

The first room he visited was the bedroom de luxe. The 
sight of Tom blissfully stretched out tempted him. He 
sneaked up on the Corporal and, grabbing the edge of the 
mattress, dumped him to the floor with a loud guffaw. 

“What the hell?’’ demanded Kelsey, scrambling to his 
feet on the other side of the room. 


The Boche machine-gunners had no rifles. They 
couldn’t even get their Maxims into action be- 
fore the suicide squad was on them. But three 
men cannot kill eight men in the dark easily— 
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As a flare drenched the dark with ghostly 
yellow light a voice whispered hoarsely: 


“Ye gods, Major, am I seeing things? Is lA 


it you in that yellow nightgown or—” 


August 
Henkel 


Buck was on the point of wise-cracking him when his 
eyes nearly popped out at what thev saw lying on the 
box-spring that had held the mattress. 

‘Holy Pete! Lookit what I see, Corps. Lookit! For 
Gawd's sake, am I going blooey, or what?’’ he exploded, 
waving his arms at a group of little filmy pink, green and 
orchid garments on the box-springs. 

The corporal craned his neck. 

Sweet daddy! Why, it was just like looking in the 
window of a fussy Fifth Avenue lingerie shop! 

‘Beautiful stuff! Wonder where their beautiful owner 
is! Oh, big boy, what a shade of orchid—the little affair 
there!"’ 

He pointed at a pair of orchid teddies all lacy and 
beribboned. 

Buck Sampson touched the little orchid garment as if 
he was afraid it might bite him. Then gathering courage, 
he picked it up and brought it close to his nose. 

‘“‘Umm, bey, howdy! A rose garden don't smell no 
sweeter.” 
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“How you suppose them Boche didn't tear these things 
up, Corps?” 

“Some German hid these away to cart off to his woman 
for a souvenir. When they fell back into Chateau Thierry 
this morning he didn't have time to get his ‘lingeray 
Fransay, '' answered the Corporal. 

Buck had draped the orchid affair across his chest and 
now stood admiring the effect. Jack winked at the 
Corporal and said: 

“Hey, cut it out, Buck. You look like a shoulder of 
steer beef under a purple mosquito net.’’ 

‘““Aw—shut your mush. I guess you think that pot 
belly of yours d look swell elegant under this cheese- 
cloth, eh? Well—"’ 

“Hold everything!"’ interrupted Tom. “I just got the 
Big Idea. I guess none of us would look like a mademoi- 
selle in “La Vie Parisienne’ with these duds on. But 
they're clean, and—"’ 

‘‘And ain't they soft?’’ demanded Buck. 

‘Do you bozos want the Big Continued on page 104 

































HIS is to be a piece about modesty and some obser- 
vations I have made in the shadowy land of the shv. 
I suppose I admire modesty more than any other 
virtue because I haven't so much of it. I wear loud 
clothes, have fits of bragging and otherwise beat the tom- 
toms. Iam not exactly a ‘‘show-off,’’ but my wife thinks 
at times I am pretty near it 
Mr. Freud has explained this afflatus as an inferiority 
complex. 1 think he is right for I believe the superior 
members of the human race are self-effacing. The point 
is easily clinched by pointing to Colonel Lindbergh and 
Calvin Coolidge. And by dragging in the ex-Kaiser as the 
horrible example of bluster 
There is such a simple and appealing beauty about 
modesty that | wonder more of us haven't it. In my own 
calling I know of no one so universally beloved and ad- 
mired as James M. Barrie, who would no more think of 
ippearing at a public function than he would parade the 
Strand with a checkered vest and red tie. 
No actress in our time stands out with such cameo clear- 
ness as the ever-retiring Maude Adams. And by the inverse 
ratio of not seeking it, she acquired more publicity than 
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Show-Offs Have Their Little 


any other distinguished player of her day. Every news; 
paper shop, incidentally, these days has its list of *‘pub- 
licity hounds"’ for whom copy editors are constantly on 
guard. 

America in the last decade has gone publicity mad. 
Press agents are so thick they now refer to themselves as 
‘counsels on public relations.’’ The first thing the average 
man who tops a million does is to hire a bally-hoo artist 
to crash his wife into society and make the millionaire 
a Ragged Dick up-from-the-gutter hero. And it is getting 
pretty disgusting, if you ask me. 

As a newspaper man who can, if he chooses, gets one’s 
name in print, the incredible amount of press-agent bilge 
that comes in my mail would surprise quite a number. 
It does not come from up-start actors, ex-puddlers seeking 
to breast the social swim and such altogether. It comes 
pretty largely from men whose names loom big in many 
important enterprises. They send reprints of their speeches, 
items about their new home on Long Island or their shoot- 
ing lodge in Canada. 

Many of these hold quite high positions in the financial 
world, and yet when I think of a truly big banker I some- 
how think of J. P. Morgan. You rarely see his picture in 
the newspapers, and he is a most difficult man to interview 
He is never sitting in state in a box at the opera or other- 
wise making himself conspicuous. 





It was not until Dwight Morrow, one of Morgan's 
partners, gave up a million dollars a year to serve his 
country in Mexico tiat the world in general heard of him 
either. He never had an itch for the first page, but he 
did big things in a big way and landed there as naturally 
as the pine springs to the sun. 

Modesty seems to me a simple matter. It consists 
chiefly in keeping one’s mouth shut. That doesn't ap- 
pear to be such a difficult feat, but evidently it is. No 
spot in the world has so many windy boastersas Broadway, 
and there is no place having such a gaudy cheapness. It 
stands as a monument to the ephemeral quality of vanity. 
I cannot recall a single prominent idol of five years ago 
along that street who did not give himself or herself up to 
the sacrificial fires of publicity. And the inevitable re- 
sult was obscurity. 

Broadway loves to back clap its idols but never fails to 
glance at their clay feet. And that is largely true of the 
rest of the world. We shout ‘‘Hello Jimmy!’’ at Mayor 
Walker, but we remember the dignified Mayor Gaynor 
in his old-fashioned sguare-crowned derby quoting 
Epictetus. 
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Modesty Get You? 


Day—but All the World Knows That Noisy Waters Run Shallow 


I recently crossed the Atlantic on 
the same ship with a slim young 
man of great talent whom every- 
body wanted to meet. He is Vin- 
cent Youmans, who is responsible 
for ‘‘No, No, Nanette’ and ‘‘Hit 
the Deck”’ and such striking tunes 
as ‘‘Hallelujah,’’ ‘‘Tea for Two” 
and ‘‘Bambilina.”’ 

He is in his early thirties with an 
income of more than half a million 
a year and it would certainly*have 
been permissible for him to strut a 
little. 

Yet he was rarely seen save on 
the night of the ship's charity 
concert when he slid up to the 
piano, played a group of his selec- 
tions, made a modest bow and dis- 
appeared. 

I cannot tell you what a tremen- 
dous impression he made among 
that list of passengers. He at- 
tracted, with no intention what- 
ever, more attention to himself 
than he could have with a fanfare 


Odd does not fail to mea- 
sure his own modesty in 
this article. He admits his 
preference for loud clothes 


of trumpets. I heard his praises 
sung around Paris for many davs. 
It was convincing enough to me 
that the man with abilitv doesn't 
need a press agent 

Similarly, there is another young 
composer whose modesty is his 
chietest asset I refer to Irving 
Berlin. There are several of his 
guild writing tunes just as tuneful, 
vet he is the best-known and the 
best-loved. 

I have watched him in public 
places. He seems to slip into his 
seat in a theater or supper club as 
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By 
O. O. 
McINTYRE 


quietly as a timid mouse 
Orchestras have a custom of 
playing one of his tunes when 
he is spotted, and if the ap- 
plause warrants it he makes 
a blushing bow, but there is 
never ostentation. Yet he is 
the king of that section 
known as ‘Tin Pan Alley’ 
where noisy young men in 
striped shirts, belted coats 
and fuzzy hats turned down 
in the back stand on the curb 
swinging their canes and tell 
ing whomever will listen how 
good they are 

In newspaper circles the 





best-known managing editor 
of this generation or the one 
preceding it is James Keely 
one-time managing editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. For 
many vears his wizardry in 
gathering news and display- 
ing it astounded the journal 
istic world. Still no one 
knew him. He had few inti- 
mates outside the immediate 
members of his family He 
rarely spoke to a member of 
his staff outside the office. 

A short time ago I met Mr. 


Keely. From stories I had 
heard I pictured him as a 
frightful ogre. I found in- 


stead a cherubic middle-aged 
man who might easily have 
passed for a country curate. 
His (Continued on page 127 











Temperance 


Zn SPITE of 
Prohibition 


N SO far as I am able to make it so, this story is free of 
bunk. I have no ax to grind; no person or principle to 
ballyhoo; no editorial sore toes to sidestep 

I shall make no use of statistics. Statistics are 
bunk. I can gather statistics to prove that there has been 
less drinking since prohibition than ever before in the 
historv of the country, and counter statistics to prove the 
exact opposite. Bunk! 

Minus statistics I make these claims: 

1: This is naturally a temperance country. 

This naturally temperate nation has been on an un- 
natural jag for eight years 

3: Nature is haying its way with us and we are rapidly 
reverting to temperance 

1: Prohibition was directly responsible for the spasm of 
intemperance from which we are just beginning to recover. 

We will take up that last claim first 

Prohibition bunk started us off on this synthetic jag. 
Bunk that insulted our intelligence and outraged our 
pride 

Our intelligence was insulted by the bunk proposition 
that alcohol, any time, anywhere, in any quantity, is just 
as bad for anybody as a habit-forming drug. 

Our pride was outraged by the corollary proposition 
that we were all born half-wits, weaklings and potential 
drunkards, unfit to hold our own against the normal temp- 
tations of a normal world 

We went on a jag because we refused to believe that a 
glass of beer and a bottle of carbolic acid were, even ap- 
proximately, chemical equivalents. We knew darn good 
and well that there was a difference between highballs and 
heroin, good wine and cocaine, bronx cocktails and opium. 
When we were told to look upon a portion of ale per diem 
with the same dread properly due a daily consumption of 
morphine we knew that we were tuned in on a bedtime 
tale, and we drank a quart of whisky a day to prove that 
we were not deceived 

That's what we have been doing. Drinking a quart of 
whisky a day to prove that a pint of ale every evening 
with dinner is not deadly 

That's bad. We know it’s bad. We've been on a pro- 
icted protest jag, and we're about readv to sober up and 
sensible. We are going to stop ov erpickling yur per- 


(We Are Ending a 
Jag That Has Lasted 
for Eight Years. 
We Are Going Dry 
Now—and That Is 


fe 
i O Mm 1 nN g Our Natural State 


(Do You Agree with 
These Statements? 


(Maybe You Will 
After You've Read 
This Article, Which, 
Founded on Fact, 
Points Some New 


and Startling Truths 


sons to prove our point. We are going to insist, however, 
on being sensible even when we get sober. We are not 
going to believe in the prohibition bogy man! 

We know that bogy man is bunk because we are aware that 
there is nocompelling, conclusive agreement about the value 
of total abstinence nor the harm of moderate indulgence. 
The doctors disagree. Great sections of the nation are 
at variance. The religionists refuse to be identified by a 
common label. It’s a matter of opinion and open to 
argument. 

We're sure he’s bunk because we know that most of the 
big men of today, top-notchers in all lines, are drinkers. 
Some are hard drinkers and others indulge moderately. 

Whatever the quantity of consumption, the fact is that 
few of the big men of this country-—or any other—are total 
abstainers. 

If that’s true—and it is—then the bogy man is bunk. 


Just a poor devil-dummy stuffed with apple-sauce and 


shined up with banana oil! 


HAVE made the claim that this is naturally a temper- 

ance country. 

That's true because of the influence of business. This 
is a business nation, and business is the most steadfast and 
potent foe of intemperance. Private business can effectu- 
ally forbid a practise that national law can’t touch. 

Example: A department store can issue an order against 
tie use of chewing-gum by its employees and get away 
with it. Can you imagine the reaction against a similar 
amendment to the Constitution? There is a psychological 
world of difference between the demand of a private boss 
and the command of a national law. 

Prior to prohibition business was rapidly increasing its 
demand for temperate employees—and getting them. 

Old John Barleycorn was a pitiable figure then. He was 
a tottery, anemic, well-nigh friendless old bum, dressed in 
rags and carrying on in a hopeless, futile fashion. His re- 
maining haunts of refuge were few and none too reputable. 

Business looked on him with a hostile eye. Women 
outlawed him and frowned on his associates. Local con- 
stables gave him the bum’s rush, and none came forward 
to stay their hands. He wag tolerated-in spots, but he was 
no social lion in any community. 
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Then prohibition came along and kicked him into 


prominence and popularity. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment dressed him up and made him a presentable figure. 
He began to show up in homes and at parties where he 
had never been seen before. He met the wife. He became 
acquainted with the sons and daughters. He made his 
initial appearance at respectable dances. He even gained 
entrée to business offices. Thousands of them! 

Almost overnight he was transformed from a blowsy old 
bum into a fashionable, ubiquitous figure, hilariously wel- 
comed in an astonishing number of places and hailed as an 
intimate by an amazing number af tice people who had 
never previously given him a tumble. 

The prohibition that was responsible for that trans- 
formation is bunk. Unadulterated, idiotic bunk! 

It is demonstrably bunk because its main purpose was to 
so order the country that the individual would be re- 
lieved of the necessity of finding a personal solution to the 
booze problem. 

I don't need to waste paper offering evidence that, in so 
far as the accomplishment of that main purpose is con- 
cerned, prohibition is the most complete failure of any of 
the major political experiments of all time! 

The necessity for a personal solution of the booze prob- 
lem is more pressing and more nearly common to all ages, 
sexes and conditions of Americans today than ever before. 
Ten years ago the average high-school or college girl did 
not have to meet that problem. Today she does have to 
meet it, and the proper solution is no cinch! 


OME on back with me for a moment. Let's take a 

look at yesterday, check over the amazing career of 

old John Barleycorn and analyze the astonishing folly of 
his unwittingly beneficent professional foes. 

When I was a boy in a little town in Illinois, in the late 
eighties and early nineties, I knew in a vague way that 
there was some difference between a man who took a drink 
and one who committed murder. I «dn't bother to find 
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until prohibition came 
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out just what the difference was because I was given to 
understand that it didn’t really matter. A man who 
killed another was a murderer and a man who took a 
drink was a drunkard. They were equally terrible and 
went to Hell in the same day coach. 

Out there at that time we got the cream of the current 
crop of temperance lecturers. They showed charts of what 
happened to the stomach and brain of a man who took a 
drink. Those charts were just about as near fact as the 
modern comic strip showing a man on the top floor of an 
apartment house spilling a drop of bootleg that burns 
down through all obstructions to the basement! They 
made me believe that all drinkers were drunkards and that 
one drop of liquor or one sip of beer left the seed of destruc- 
tion in a man’s brain, permanently disordered his stomach, 
created a habit from which only a miracle could free him 
and consigned his soul to everlasting damnation. 

Now it may be that if I had never found out that those 
lecturers were liars I would never have taken a drink 
Naturally, as I got out into the world and stirred around a 
bit I did find this out. 

It was a great shock to me 
people, I resent being played for a sucker 

I did a little experimental tippling, and nothing terrible 
happened. After that I wouldn't believe anything any- 
body told me about booze. From about 1903 to 1914 I was 
a regular member of the drinking mob. Sometimes I drank 
heavily and sometimes sparingly. | never on the 
wagon for more than a few days during that period 
Throughout that time I was variously student, actor, re- 
porter, magazine writer and handy man on rough graft in 
the camps of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. My con- 
tacts were many. All of them included drinking experi- 
ence. Geographically they were spread over territory from 
New York to Juneau and from Winnipeg to Georgia 

Drinking, in those days, was a stag proposition. It was 
done in clubs or saloons and in most places with a certain 
amount of secrecy. It was legal but a little off color. Men 


In common with most 


was 











drank on the Q. T. After having a tew they munched 


»ves, coffee-beans or Sen-Sen—Dear old Sen-Sen!—before 
going to their homes [hey took the same precaution 
prio » calling on their sweethearts or visiting their 
‘tices. A booze breath was nothing to blow into the face 
%t wife, sweetheart or boss. Drinking was fun, but not 
*xactly in fashion 
[' BECAME less and less fashionable as time went on 

Che professional anti-booze shouters were not getting 


to first base with their stuff, but big business was beginning 
to bite into bar profits appreciably Railroads wouldn't 
stand for employees who even so much as entered saloons 
Banks, business houses, mercantile establishments, street 
railways and manufacturing plants were pretty well lined 
ul Employees dodged their 
bosses when they went to get a drink. Bosses made that 
all even by dodging their employees when out to topple 
It got to be bad business to be known as a 


p in opposition to drinking 


over a few 

drinker 
The 

country 


blotter came down hard on many areas in the 
Towns, cities and states went dry. They went 
sure enough dry, what I mean! I've gone hooch 
hunting in dry territory prior to national prohibition and 
discovered that liquor was high and hard come by. The 
arid by sentiment and the bootlegger got short shrift in 

sympathy or protection from the public 


yurt an no 


Th 


too 
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e vociferous professional enemies of booze claimed the 
credit for all these drv spots when, as a matter of fact, they 
had no more right to it than the current weather 

Business and women were responsible. Business was 
gett more and more leary of drinking men. Money 
was inimical to booze fot 


I was simply hitting it up too hard, 
and I decided to quit for a while. 

I still went to saloons with my friends 
There was no comment when I announced 
No one urged me to get off. 
According to the unique, old-fashioned custom of the time 


had happened to me. 


It was a cinch. 
who drank 
that I was on the wagon. 


I took a cigar when a round of drinks were served. With- 
out being in the slightest degree embarrassed or conscious 
of temptation, I went everywhere I had previously been 
accustomed to going. My one amazement was at finding 
myself in such numerous company. The water wagon was 
crowded with ex-drinkers. Recruits were hopping on 
daily. Even in wet New York total abstinence was be- 
coming common. 
[ stayed on the wagon for about three years. Then I got 
[ didn't fall off. I stepped off. Neatly and unosten- 
I was in good shape. I had had a long vaca- 
I began drinking again. 
I didn’t drink every day. 


off 
tatiously. 
tion from liquor. 

There were no great sprees 
[ didn’t get polluted any day. Drinking was a matter of 
slight moment to me one way or the other. For a man 
who had no real gripe for liquor—the sort of gripe that all 
smokers have for tobacco—the matter of drinking or being 
on the wagon was as unimportant in the run of life then as 
the choice of tea or coffee for lunch. 


HEN I came back from France after the Armistice 
and found out that the Eighteenth Amendment had 
heen added to the Constitution I failed to boil. 
it made no difference to me. 
was available or not. 
good thing. 


I thought 
I didn’t care whether liquor 
I hoped prohibition might prove a 
It never occurred to me that it would not and 
it could not be enforced. 





the same reason the man 


iger of a prize-fighter in 
training objects to it as a 
tipple for his charge 
Women were almost 
unanimous in their en 
mity to booze becaus?2 
lrinking was still a stag 
iffait [The saloon was 
the rival of the home 
Papa got all the cocktails 
ind the best Mama got 
was a lonesome evening 


while he was out lapping 
them up. The bartender 
got his money and Mama 
got his hang-over grouch 
Do vou think she needed 
anv organized urging to 
vote her rival out of busi- 


ness when she got the 
chance? 

Great wet spots re- 
mained. Lush cases. New 
York City Chicago 
Milwaukee New Or- 
leans San Francisco 
Cincinnati St. Louis 


These cities were as over- 
whelmingly wet in senti- 
ment as the blotted areas 
were dry. i was living 
in New York, one of the 
wettest of the lot, when 
[ first went on the water 





wagon 


That was in rgr4. I 
went on the wagon be- 





iuse I was drinking too 
h. I was not a drunk- 
Nothing terrible 


muc¢ 
ard 





Big Business, always a ruthless foe of harmful drinking, is 
now wrenching the bottle away from the man 2 the desk 
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During the summer of 
1919, before the saloons 
closed, I was living in a 
little village in upper 
Westchester. There were 
saloons in that village 
There was one right 
across the street from the 
railway station. Scores 
of days I have waited at 
that station anywhere 
from ten minutes to half 
an hour, and not once 
during that summer did | 
cross the street to get a 
drink! Not once during 
that summer was I inside 
a saloon in that village! 

Friends visited me 
nearly every week-end. It 
never occurred to any of 
them to bring anything 
to drink, and it never oc- 
cured to me to supply 
anything. They didn’t 
bring it. I didn't have 
it. No one missed it. 

Incidentally, there's 
not one of those same 
friends who would come 
to spend the week-end 
out there with me today 
minus a couple of bottles, 
unless he was sure I 
had plenty on hand! And 
I would have—plenty! 

Many a time in the last 
few years I have sat in 
that station, staring 
acrass the street at the 
Continued on page 95) 
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Say, Listen, Hombre! 





By JIM MARSHALL 




















































EY, there, bozo! Lean on y'r muck-stick, 
| Keep th’ dirt travelin’ or hit the pike! 
Y’ handle your shovel like a gol danged lipstick, 

Dammit t’ hell, but you're lady-like! 
Listen, bozo, lemme tell yuh sumpin’ 
Lemme tell yuh what this here tunnel’s fer: 
They're holin’ her through t’ speed up th’ silk trains, 
Silk t' make stockin’s of at five bucks per 
You know, bozo, when y’ go to Seattle, 
Y’ stand on the corner down at Second and Pike 
A-watchin’ the gals’ slick legs a-passin’, 
Thinkin’ maybe that’s what ‘eaven’s like 
Y half-baked rummy! 

Get y'r mind on y’r work now, 
East Portal crew's got a nine-yard lead, 
Gotta keep movin’ or we'll lose the bonus 
Lil’ inspiration’s what you hunkies need 
T’ keep you humpin’. 

Say, listen, hombre 
Think of a gal in a swell café 
All goldy-red—and th’ lights are shaded; 
She's dancin’ there while the saxes play 
See what she's wearin'—though it ain’t much, bozo 
She ain't much bigger ‘n a pint of milk, 
But notice her frock and her chiffon stockin's 
And her shoes and her hat—that baby needs silk! 


HAT'S why you're leanin’ on your gol danged muck 
stick, 
That's why the drills keep whirrin’ in th’ hole, 
That's why the hard-rock men are sweatin’, 
That's why you hunkies make the muck-cars roll 
Hole through the mountains t’ speed up th’ silk trains, 
Silk from the Orient, dumped on a pier 
Down at Seattle, hustled on express cars, 
Shot to the East with the track all clear— 
That's why you're sweatin’, y’ gol dang bozo, 
That's why you're earnin’ your five bucks per— 
T’ hustle the silk to a lamp-eyed floozie 
T’ make into teddies and socks for her 


HINK of her, bozo, as y’ heave your muck-stick, 
Sittin’ in her boo-dwar gettin’ dressed, 

Reachin’ for a cobweb dropped on a soft rug, 

Silk clingin’ tightly to arm and breast, 

Don't let y'r mind run too far, hombre; 

Your monthly pay-check wouldn't start to pay 

For a couple o’ ruffles for the gal you're imaginin’— 

And she yoni know you from a hunk o’ clay. 


PIT on y'r hands, kid, and lean on y'r muck-stick 
Keep th’ dirt movin’ ‘til we get holed through 
Runnin’ a tunnel for a highball silk train 
Gal in a cabaret’s waitin’ on you! 
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A Tale of Weird Intrigue and ‘Baffling Mystery, 
Courage and Love, by a Master of Thrilling Stories 


What Has Gone Before 


R. JULIUS RICARDO, a retired 
London tea-broker and a con- 

noisseur in wines, is persuaded 
by Joyce Whipple, an American heiress, 
to become her ally in an effort to free 
influence 


Through a coinci- 


from a malign 
Diana Tasborough 
R “d 1s | Ifa ber of 
cence Kicardo finds himself a member o 


Diana's house-partvy at the Chateau 


mysterious 


Suvlac, in the country of the Gironde, 
France, during the 

Among the guests are Jovce Whipple, 
Evelvn Devenish, Robin Webster, the 


Vintage season 


nanager of the vinevard, who shows 
irticular interest in Jovce, and Diana's 
itunt, who seems suddenly to have taken on a new 

nportance in the household 
\ web of intrigue is suggested on the night of Ricar- 
lo's arrival and the next dav the guests are thrown 
to panic by the sudden appearance of his old friend 
Monsieur Hanaud, Inspector of the Sdreté Générale, and 
he French Commissaire of Police. Hanaud informs them 
rat a basket has been found floating on the Gironde con- 
taining the dead body of a beautiful girl, stark naked with 
knees drawn up to her chin and her right hand hacked off. 
Both Jovce hipple and Evelyn Devenish are found to 

ibsent from the Chateau 

Ricardo and Hanaud go to the morgue and on the way 
lo tells the detective of a recent visit to the Cave of 


NICATC 

Mummies during which he was impressed by the in- 
st of a beautiful girl in the mummy of a boy who was 
pos » have been buried alive because of the wav in 
he knees were drawn up to the chin. Upon meet- 
Evelvn a little later at the Chateau Suvlac he had 

hought he recognized her as the girl in the Cave 
Arriving at the morgue, however, Ricardo identifies 


the body as that of Evelyn Devenish. In the lining of the 
basket is found a bracelet set with a large fire opal which 
Ricardo remembers to have seen on Jovce Whipple on the 


vening when she told him of her fears for Diana. 


AM sorry that I made such an idiot of myself this 
Monsieur Hanaud,”’ Diana said as Mr. 
the detective stepped through the long 


morning 
Ric irdo and 
ypen window and approached the garden-seat on the 
errace where she Sat alone 
Oh, Mademoiselle, the regrets must come from me 
lo discover with so harsh a precipitancy that of two great 
la 


friends one is Ilving mutilated and dead in a common 
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mortuary and the other has vanished 
would tax anyone of sensibiiity.”’ 

Hanaud was speaking with the for- 
mality which became his position, but 
to Mr. Ricardo’s thinking he was re- 
peating the fault for which he apolo- 
gized. Diana replied with a slight hesitation: 

“You speak of two great friends, Monsieur Hanaud. 
But in an affair so serious it is best to be exact. I'll 
admit to you that when your assistant told me that 
the girl who was dead was Evelyn Devenish, I did 
feel, heartless though it may sound, a considerable relief. 
For Joyce is one of my very dearest friends."’ 

‘Who shall blame you, Mademoiselle?’’ Hanaud an- 
swered gently. ‘Let us, after all, admit that we are 
human.”’ 

‘Your assistant, Monsieur 

‘‘Moreau,’’ Hanaud interposed as she paused. 

“Yes. Monsieur Moreau told me at the same time that 
you wanted to see me. Won't you sit down? And you, 
too, of course, Mr. Ricardo.” 

She turned to him for the first time during this interview, 
but, though her lips counterfeited a faint smile, her eyes as 
they met his were hard as iron. 

“If I am not in the way,” said Ricardo in some con- 
fusion. There was no doubting her hostility. She was 
putting him down as a busybody who was clinging to the 
skirts of his beloved detective and poking his nose into 
matters much too momentous for so inconsiderable a 
person 

“It is for Monsieur Hanaud to say who is in the way 
and who not,’’ she answered coldly; and Hanaud came to 
the unfortunate man’s rescue. 

‘Mr. Ricardo has already been of service this morning in 
more ways than one,”’ he said with a gentle remonstrance, 
to which Diana Tasborough made no response whatever. 

The two men drew up a couple of iron garden chairs to 
Diana's bench and sat themselves down 

‘“Now, Mademoiselle,’’fHanaud began briskly. “‘This 
voung Madame Devenish was not, I gather, a great friend 
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of yours, but she was your guest here and no doubt you 
will know something of her history.”’ 

‘““Of course,’’ she returned. But she was silent for at 
least a minute, looking at Hanaud with speculation and at 
Mr. Ricardo as though he did not exist and so back again 
to Hanaud. 

‘‘| want you to spare her memory as much as you can,” 
Diana resumed in a sudden outburst. ‘She had of late 
years a most unhappy life. That, indeed, is why I asked 
her to stay with me this year at Suvlac. She was the 
daughter of Dennis Blackett, a financier of extremely wide 
interests and enormous wealth, a very good friend, I be- 
lieve, and like so many men who are very good friends, a 
remorseless enemy. I don’t think Evelyn had much 
chance from the beginning.”’ 

‘*He hated her?’’ Hanaud asked. 
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Terror-struck, they 
stood and stared at a 


Wax os face, a head, that bent 
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SO ah ANN half-hidden by branches. 


It was a thing of horror, 
and panic seized them 
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“On the contrary, he doted on her. Her mother died 
when she was six or seven, she was an only child and she 
grew up among governesses and servants who had to obey 
every whim of hers or lose their jobs. Dennis Blackett 
made an idol of her. He named his yacht after her and his 
crack filly and his prize Jersey cow and an orchid of his 
own creation, and while she was still a child she presided 
at histable. He flattered her beauty to her face. Nothing 
that she did was anything but uncommon; nothing that 
she said was anything but witty. And that wasn't the 
end of his adoration. There was something fantastic in it 

oh, even that doesn't express what I mean! There was 
something abnormal in it. Yes, Dennis Blackett, with his 
hard City head, was silly in contact with Evelyn. I'll 
give you an instance. I saw it happen myself, for I once 
stayed in his house—’’ Diana broke off suddenly. 

“But you want, of course, to hear about the marriage, 
not about these trifles."’ 

“The marriage afterward—yes,’’ Hanaud pleaded earn- 
estly. “But these details first, if you please. You call 
them trifles, Mademoiselle. I don’t. For just such trifles 
build character. And how shall we reach the truth in a 
case so obscure unless we understand something of the 
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“The first thing to do,” said Hanaud, “is to find which one of the young ladies ran across the 
flower-bed last night.” ‘A man pursued her,” said Ricardo, but Hanaud didn’t hear him 


yf the what-they-have-been which — gether too light a word—it was a passion of his to see 

are Evelyn, dressed in her prettiest clothes, step daintily down 

en Hanaud so eager, so insinuat- his staircase. He would stand at the bottom of the 

1e Was at this moment. He sat leaning © stairs in the hall and correct her just like a dancing-master 

s elbows upon his knees, his strong face if she stepped awkwardly or made an uneasy gesture and 
ng Diana's narrative send her back to the landing to begin all over again. Of 
course she made a very pretty picture, slim and fresh and 
voung, glistening in her lovely clothes against the dark 


osture both claim1 

The instance, if vou ple 
Dia odded her consent and resumed 
Well then, here it is. Dennis Blackett had a great background, but the whole scene made me—what shall I 
suse in Morven on the Sound of Mull. The house had | say?—uncomfortable. It struck me as all wrong. Do you 
high staircase with broad shallow treads all in dark understand me?” f 
gleaming oak. It was a fancy of his—no, ‘fancy’ 1s alto- Yes.’’ Hanaud replied. 
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‘‘And you understand, too, then, that Evelyn must have 
been an angel with silver wings if she hadn't grown up 
vain, utterly self-willed and ready to repay his folly in the 
way such follies are repaid. 

“Evelyn's twenty-first birthday fell in the month of 
August. Dennis Blackett brought a great party of his 
friends up to Morven to celebrate it. For a week before 
her birthday the house was packed. They shot grouse by 
day, danced at night and kept high festival. I was there 
and I could hardly imagine a man so absurdly happy and so 
absurdly proud as Dennis Blackett. Until the morning of 
Evelyn's birthday. A message was brought to each one of 
his guests at breakfast-time; no one saw him and by the 
afternoon the house was empty but for him. 

‘Late on the night before Evelyn and Julian Devenish, a 
young man who owed everything to Blackett, had slipped 
down to the small harbor on the Sound, sailed across in a 
little sloop to Oban and taken the first train to London, 
where they were married.” 

“And this Monsieur Blackett never forgave that 
treachery,’’ Hanaud interposed. 

“Never. I told you he was a relentless enemy. He 
swept Evelyn out of his life altogether. He remained 
alone in his great house in Morven until the late autumn. 
Then he came down to London and methodically set to 
work to ruin Devenish. 

“Oh, it wasn’t much work and it didn’t take long. If 
you dealt with Devenish, you see, you didn't deal with 
Dennis Blackett. If you were interested in any of Deven- 
ish’s concerns, you were liable to find your shares knocked 
about from day to day until they went to nothing. The 
little swansdown pill-box of a house in Mayfair went 
piecemeal. One of a row of new red cottages at Surbiton 
took its place. Then that went in its turn and three rooms 
at Sydenham had to make a home for the girl of the shim- 
mering frocks and the oak staircase at Morven. There 
were quarrels without end, of course, each one 
blaming the other. Within a year Devenish 
was stripped bare and blew his brains out.” 

‘And even that wasn't enough,’ Hanaud 


tion in his voice. He lived in a contact so close 
with the shifty volatile mind of the criminal 
that he could not but respect thoroughness, 
even if it were a thoroughness in cruelty. 

“No, that wasn't enough,’’ Diana agreed. 
‘Evelyn wrote to her father, She was abso- 
lutely destitute. She was answered by a clerk 
and a typewritten letter. Every quarter, if she 
applied for it, she would receive one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds for the rest of her life. 
That was three years ago. Evelyn could live 
cheaper on the Continent than in England. She 
went abroad and I met her, for the first time 
since her birthday party in Scotland, this sum- 
mer at Biarritz.” 

‘She was—you will forgive the question 
alone?”’ 

‘Terribly alone.”’ 

‘And you came upon her in the Casino, I 
suppose.’ 

Diana seemed to be upon the point of saying 
“Yes,” but she reflected for a moment and then 
answered: 

“No! Let me see! It certainly wasn't in the 
Casino. I think that it was upon the golf 
links. She had some lodging in the cheaper 
part of the town, and I asked her to stay with 
me and then brought her on here.”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle, that was generous,’ Hanaud 
observed with a little bow. 

‘“Now you shall tell me about your real 
friend, the American, Joyce Whipple.”’ 

Diana Tasborough threw up her hands in a 
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“We will now visit the 
. room of the American 
added. There was a note of reluctant admira- girl,” said Hanaud. ‘Mari- 
anne, you can help us” 


gesture of despondency, but after a pause she said: 

“It is curious, Monsieur Hanaud, but I know much less 
about my real friend than I do about my acquaintance 
That she and her sister are alone in the world, that they 
came over from America two years ago, that they have an 
oil-well on their land in California, that the sister married 
recently and returned to America—the whole world knows 
as much as I do. Joyce was always very reticent about 
herself—even to me. She was full of enthusiasm for the 
things she was doing and seeing over here and the people 
whom she met. But about herself and her home—you 
couldn't get her to talk of them.”’ 

“Yes, that is curious,’ Hanaud agreed, but he did not 
press Diana with any more questions. He rose from his 
chair and spoke gratefully. 

‘I must thank you, Mademoiselle. What you have to!d 
me will be of the greatest help. I make a little recom- 
mendation to you in return. Telegrams must be sent both 
to America and to this inexorable Monsieur Blackett 

He broke off from his recommendation to interject 

“Do you know, I have a great sympathy with that stern 
man? All that devotion, foolish no doubt but frank, and 
for reward, first the treachery, then this miserable end! 
it will be right that he should hear the bad news from you 
before the newspapers tell it to him. It is the only bright 
spot, ch, that at Suvlac we are far from the newspapers? | 
recommend, therefore, that Mademoiselle put herself into 
her car and drive to Pauillac or whatever telegraph office 
is nearest and send off the messages herself. It will give 
Mademoiselle something to do.” 

Diana looked at him with unbelieving eyes. 


Then a 


light shone in her eyes and the blood rushed in a torrent 
into her face. ; 

“Ah, you are happy that I ask you to go upon this 
errand,’’ Hanaud observed with a smile. 
yes—immensely 


G lad 


glad,’’ she 


‘““Happy—no. 
























swered in a Sort of cager Conrusion To sit here useless 


on this terrace watching the Gironde and that sentinel by 


he flower-bed, with one's hands idle and one’s thoughts 
roing round and round in a circle! Oh, terrible! Thank 
ou! I'll get my hat’’—and she sprang up, restored to life 


! animation, and ran off through the open window 
Mr. Ricardo had strolled away to the edge of the terrace 
occupied with a little struggle of his own. He was quite 
vare of Diana's dislike for and disdain of him and was 
clined to think the worse of her in consequence. On the 
other hand, he was a susceptible person and her immense 
lief at being given something to do moved him 


H! WAS thus in two minds whether to warn Hanaud 
with some such subtle question as ‘Are you wise to let 
her gooff without a gendarme in thecar totake care of her?”’ 
or to congratulate him upon his delicate consideration 
Mr. Ricardo’s higher nature, however, got the upper hand 


of him, and as Hanaud joined him he said encouragingly: 
P Ss 


help her with her telegrams. And for yourself. You will 
not think me guilty of an impertinence. No! But I heard 
vour little crv of distress this morning. You shall not lose 
heart, hein? We shall try to find for you your little friend 
with the charming name,’’ and he clapped Robin Webster 
on the shoulder heartily. 

‘I shall not lose heart,’’ Webster asserted. But his face 
was convulsed with a spasm of pain and grief. “But oh, 
be quick! Be quick!"’ he cried in a low voice. *“‘We are 
all near to breaking-point in this house."’ 

He recovered himself in a moment and colored as a man 
will when he is caught in a display of emotion. 

‘Tam afraid, too, that your wounded hand is giving you 
a great deal of pain,”’ said Hanaud gravely. 

“It throbs, of course, as such wounds will. But it is 
only for a day or two. If that were the sum of our troubles 
here we should not think much of them,’’ Robin Webster 
replied with a shrug of the shoulders and turned to another 
topic. 

‘You will perhaps speak to Monsieur le Commissaire 

Herbesthal, so that we may 
take out the car from the 





That was verv thoughtful of vou, my friend.’ 
Yes, yes, Hanaud an- 

swered. ‘It was very thought- 

ful of me 
[he drive in the fresh air 

will do her a world of good, 

murmured Mr. Ricardo 


Yes ves and we shall 


have the house to ourselves 
ind that will do us a world of 
good, too said Hanaud with 
Trin 


Mr. Ricardo lt 


turned rouns 


th astart. So that was the 
m which had prompted all 
his show of delicate feeling! 
But he said nothing in criti 
sm of this duplicity He 
’ 
nouth oper For he was 
OOKING now into the draw 
oom and he saw a man 
fT ft Iku r TO Diana The 
Od \ h | S b ck ) 
lo window and wel 
ne had VW of Lie 
wom, so tl was e€asv to I ke 
stake him M Rica lo 2a © 
I vcvcl had rt hred of 
yubt 
So, after all, he 1s here, 
ied in a low voice 





Who? Hanaud asked 


Beginning in August McCLURE’S 
The High Adventures of a Gentle- 


man from Virginia 


“Lucky Money’ 
on the contrary, with By port. 


JACKSON GREGORY 


Author of “Judith of Blue 
Ranch” and 
“Timber Wolf” 


garage.’ 

Hanaud stepped back in 
astonishment. 

“But certainly I will, al- 
though there is no need. Mon- 
sieur Herbesthal will not in- 
terfere with vou. You go, of 
course, where you will and 
Mademoiselle Tasborough, 


too 


H&E HURRIED into the 
house and to the room 
in the wing where the Com- 
missaire sat making his re- 
He was back again up- 
on the terrace with an agility 
which quite belied his lamen- 
tations over his age and found 
Mr. Ricardo deep in thought 
‘I have been reflecting,’ 
Mr. Ricardo said. “I am 
obviously unwelcome to Miss 
Tasborough. It is right that 
I have my bags packed and 
return to Bordeaux.”’ 
But Hanaud would not hear 
a word of any such conduct 
Listen! This is not a mo- 
ment for the dignities! No 








inging round abruptly to 
ird the open window 
Why, look! 


Oh!"" said Hanaud slowly in a drv voice 


The Examining Judge, Monsieur Tidon 
So that is 
Monsieur Tidon, ts it? 

Ac chat moment the man turned round 

lc was not the Examining Judge at all, but merely Mr 
Robin Webster, the manager of the vinevard. He came to 
the window 

Monsieur Hanaud, if vou don’t want me I'll drive 
The work at the 


There are overseers of ex- 


with Miss Tasborough into Pauillac 

ts can go on without me 
It iy true that with my hand crippled like this,”’ 
down at his arm supported in a sling, ‘‘I 
shall not be of much use for driving. But after the shock 
which Miss Tasborough had this morning I'm not very 


perience 


if { he glanced 


easy about her driving herself alone | want no more 
ragedies in the Chateau Suvlac 

| understand that verv well, Monsieur Webster,’ 
Hanaud replied. Nothing could have been more cordial 
and kindly than his mannet 

By all means drive that voung ladv into Pauillac and 
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| detain vou, I Hanaud. | 
will make myself clear upon 
that point to Mademoiselle Tasborough. Let the ines- 
timable Thomson put one of your paper collars in the bag, 
and I arrest you very severely. You shall pack your sensi- 
bilities into the bag, but nothing more. That is under- 
stood. One paper collar—one arrest. For you are of use 
to me—do vou appreciate that?’ 

He used a tone of wonder which was quite natural and 
sincere. Yes, he was astonished that Mr. Ricardo could 
help him. But there it was. He looked his companion 
over and saw nothing which could explain the remarkable 
fact 

“Yes,’’ he repeated, “‘Hanaud is actually helped by this 
Mr: Ricardo.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo smiled modestly. He was immensely re- 
lieved that he was not to be allowed to retire from this 
tragic embroglio where every hour brought its new thrill, 
its new mystification. 

“Once more,”’ he said to himself with a lifting heart, 
‘‘T chase criminals to their doom. They are cubbing in the 
Midlands. Let them cub!’ 
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‘Help you is a big word,’’ he said aloud with a false 
difidence. ‘‘I have had the good fortune to reveal a few 
strange facts to you—"’ 

‘*More than that,’’ said Hanaud, and he himself fell into 
a troubled muse. 

Mr. Ricardo was buoyant. 

‘More than that?”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘For instance?’’ 

‘*For instance—yes,'’ and Hanaud came out of his muse. 
He slipped his arm through Ricardo’s and bent his eyes 
closely upon him. 

‘For instance, what made you mistake just now the 
unhappy Robin Webster for the Juge d'Instruction? They 
are both more or less of the same build to be sure. The hair 
of one is growing a little gray; the hair of the other is 
white, though again it would not look so very white in 
the shadow of the room. Yes, yes. But you sprang at 
your conjecture very confidently. You clung to it. You 


“Tell me about your 
real friend, the Ameri- 
can, Joyce Whipple.” 
Diana threw up her 
hands despondently. 
“It is curious, Mon- 
sieur Hanaud,” she re- 
plied, “but I know 
much less about my 
real friend than I do 
about many of my 
acquaintances” 


\ 


would have it so. There in that 
room was Monsieur Tidon. Now 
why were you so sure? Can you 
tell me? Think well!’’ and he 
shook Ricardo'sarm that he might 
think the better of his answer. 

Mr. Ricardo went over in his mind this and that detail. 
Yes, undoubtedly he had been very sure. Clothes? No. 
Monsieur Tidon had worn a black coat and Robin Webster 
a—a—a—brown one. Certainly not a black one. Why 
then had he been so sure? 

‘“No,”” he said at last. “‘I cannot tell you why.”’ 

“Yet nothing more illuminating to me has happened 
since this morning than that cry of yours,’’ Hanaud con- 
tinued. ‘‘For without that cry I should not have seen—"’ 

“What?” 

JULY, 1928 


Hanaud wrinkled up his nose in a most puzzling grimace. 
“What I did see. I tell you, my friend. In this case you 
are the germ-carrier. I get the disease and you give it to 
me without knowing what you are doing.” 
Mr. Ricardo drew his arm sharply away. 
“That is a most unseemly metaphor,’’ he said and 
stopped. For Hanaud was not listening to him. His hand 
y was raised, his head inclined toward 
the house. The silence was broken 
by the throb and whine of a motor- 
car, growing fainter. 
“They have gone,”’ 

























Wf cried Hanaud. ‘‘And 
Vf f/f / now let us be quick.”’ 
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CHAPTER X 





TureE Rooms 


ANAUD swept through 
the drawing-room, into 
the hall where Moreau his assistant was sitting. He 
spoke a short order over his shoulder without pausing. 

“Bring the keys, Moreau.’" With Moreau and Ricardo 
following behind him, he turned to the left and at the end 
of the passage again to the right into the wing where Mr. 
Ricardo slept. It was in the middle of this wing that the 
Commissaire Herbesthal had installed himself. Hanaud 
opened the door. 

“Monsieur le Commissaire, I propose now to visit 
the bedrooms of these two voung ladies."’ 

Monsieur le Commissaire rose (Continued on page 11 





“Big Business’ —The Popular Conception 
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A long mahogany-paneled room surrounding a thirty-foot mahogany table. Twenty officers and directors 
absorbed in deep thought and big figures. Ponderous reports. Crews of ayditors. Financial reporters 
disguised as messenger boys. Wall Street awaiting the telegraphic flash of the dividend to be declared 
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and the Way It Is Generally Done 











The foursome at White Sulphur Springs has reached the 19th hole. 
much question is there,” 


“Let’s get down to business.” “Not 
says the President, “about the usual dividend?” “Everything is O. K.,” says 


the chairman of the board. “Call the usual meeting and let’s get it over” 
JULY,1928 





Story of a Lieut. Who Made Love as 


Iilustrations 
by 
Lloyd 
Wright 


CHATTON was loud, red-faced Army 
love in his life. Wherever he was 
He played it, ate it, drank it, slept 
dreamed of it 

Each lost 


RLY a big, 
ofhicer with one 
there was polo 
with it, financed it, 

The lean years were few in Chatton’s polo. 
game was a small, stark tragedy to him 

Sometimes his team had the best ponies, sometimes the 
Often it had little but Burly 


organized it, 


best men, sometimes both 

Chatton and his will to win 
like Sister Sutton 
rrived in the Philippines at the period of lowest 
in the glory of the 2oth Artillery Polo Team. 
mountain Regiment, packed by hard-boiled, 
flop-eared mules and without history of achieve- 
wasn th 

atton had been with it six months without 
hts of polo glory He had stub- 
nental Team in the Senior Cham- 
doubtful whether it could do 
[wo first-chop cavalry teams and 


in the Jur lof 
| mortifying scores 


Polo Club Team ran up 


Sometimes he had a bit of 


against it. Snooty cav- 
alrymen who limped 
from personal experience 
with Burly Chatton’'s 
riding off still referred 
to those games as ‘‘mule 
polo.” 
The2oth Artillery had 
its proper pride; it did not like this. Burly Chatton raged. 
The monthly transport from the States came in the next 
week. It brought one shave-tail lieutenant to the 2oth 
Artillery. Captain Chatton went down grimly to meet 
the boat and look the youngster over. 
‘‘Sep,"’ said Chatton to the Transport Quartermaster, an 
old friend, ‘‘I want to get my hands on a youngster named 
Sutton. Maybe I can thake a polo player of him.”’ 
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By JOHN N. GREELY 


They were standing on the bridge of the ship, looking 
down on the forward deck 

The Transport Quartermaster laughed 

‘There he is, next to the gang-plank.”’ 

At that moment a small crumpled creature in officer's 
uniform turned an inquiring face up at them. Under the 
brim of his hat they could see vague eves, a snub-nose and 
boy's rosy cheeks. The rest of him was smothered in the 
folds of his uniform. It looked as though his tailor had 
decided arbitrarily that no army officer could be so 
small. 

“That! He looks like somebody's little sister.’’ Chat- 
ton groaned ‘Well, I'm going to have him sent to my 
battery anvhow. I've only got one lieutenant who can 
afford ponies. He is a fat, lazy, worthless slob, who would 
much rather spend it on gambling or gin. But Il am going 
to make a Number One of him because I've got to. And 
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Played Polo—By Riding the Opposition Right Out of His Way 


wm 


Sister felt Greenby coming in 
a thunder of hooves. He felt 
him coming with a sublime 
unconcern. All his eyes, all 
his small being were for a 
battered white ball, teed up 
squarely in the goal mouth— 


Sister Sutton 


ides Them Off 


this little girl can stay home and chaperon the mules.”’ 

The 2oth Artillery went into the field the next month 
for the spring maneuvers. Sister Sutton went with it. 

The boast of a mule regiment is that it can go anywhere 
as fast as anvbody—and shoot from there. It sometimes 
suffers to make this boast good. The mules take a little 
ambling five-mile-an-hour walk and keep it up forever 
Every man in the outfit must keep it up, too. Exhausted 
men hang on to the tails of mules, on to officers’ stirrups 
On a forced march the officers always end up on 
toot 

This spring the Regiment worked with a cavalry force 
There were nothing but forced marches. This was hard on 
everyone. It was very hard on Sistet 

Sister Sutton had been brought up by women, princi 
pally in France. His manners were impeccable, despite a 
little stutter. He knew a great deal about music and 
Gothic architecture and was a small authority on tap- 
estries. At twenty-one he was ideally equipped to be an 
interior decorator. But his grandfather had been an army 



























ofhicer, killed at Gettysburg. He had wanted to be an 


ofhicer [That was not too hard those days for a man of 


education and some influence A friend of his father 


1 an appointment, he took a theoretical examina- 
tion and suddenly he was 

He knew nothing of the Army, nothing of the tropics, 
nothing of men or of mules. He came toa hard school in 
as junior shave-tail, he got all the dirty jobs. 
Night after night he plodded into camp in the dark, herd- 
ing before him lame mules and men exhausted from the 
burning sun 

By now the whole Regiment called him ‘‘Sister.’” But he 
did not look like a girl any more. His pink cheeks were 
burned blistering red; his snub-nose peeled interminably; 
his eves were vague; but there was iron in him—there had 
to be to keep him up to the work—and it showed some- 
times in the set of his small jaw 

After maneuvers the Regiment went into the high hills 
alone for target practise 

The pack-trains worked back and forth to the railroad, 
wringing up beef and bread, forage, ice and beer. But the 
Regiment itself never saw 
civilization It was up in 


arrange 


which 





kick his next-door neighbor in the ribs. In an instant the 
picket-line resolved itself into snorting, squealing pande- 
monium, like a monkey-cage gone crazy or a small boys’ 
schoolroom without a teacher. 


NE natural knack did crop out in Sister that summer. 

He sat a horse well. He knew nothing of the theory 
of equitation and his hands were untrained, but his legs 
clamped into place by instinct. Once in the saddle, he 
staved there. 

Burly Chatton saw this, of course. He saw everything 
that might conceivably help to build up a polo team. He 
had Gates and Yates and the reluctant Joe Gorham out 
every afternoon working ponies. Sister passed them one 
day. 

‘The kid hangs on to a horse like a little leech,’’ Chat- 
ton said to Lieutenant Gates. “‘If he had any ponies or any 
strength or any strokes or any interest in polo, his seat 
would help him a lot.”’ 

Gates laughed. He had played through the last holo- 
caust and knew well the power of Philippine polo! 

“Imagine Sister trying to 
take Sol Greenby off the 





the fresh dawn, packing out 
a jumble of skittish mules 
who were inspired each 
morning to new deviltry 
Three hours at the firing- 
point, with the thrill of hit- 
ting something three miles 
off and the stir of competi- 
tion. Back by noon through 
the blazing heat, to a bottle 
of beer, a heartv lunch and 
a heavenly midday siesta 
Stables toward the end of the 
afternoon, enlivened by the 
sense of humor of the army 
mule Then a ride over the 
hills, more beer, bridge and a 
cot under the Southern cross 

Sister was happy He 
loved the intense blue of the 
sky. the green of the jungle 





Coming 


A true Story of the World War 

by a man who can write of sol- 

diers with the grip and fire of 
Kipling at his best 


MEDALS OF HONOR 


By James Hopper 


Don’t miss it. In the next issue 
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ball. You'd better stick to 
Joe Gorham at One, sir. He 
can hit, anyhow. But I warn 
you: You'd better get Joe's 
money invested in ponies be- 
fore he gets tight some night 
and throws it away.”’ 

“He'd better not while 
I'mstillhiscaptain,’ scowled 
Chatton. ‘Dr. Hofer won't 
sell. He's going to Europe 
for a while, and I hoped to 
get his string for Joe. But 
I'll get him mounted u 
somehow when we get hak 
to Fort McKinley.” 

Sister Sutton passed, deep 
in himself. He did not even 
see them. 

“He is a funny little 
devil,’ said Gates, looking 
afterhim. “You never know 
what he has in his head."’ 

Sister Sutton had a very 
human thought in his head. 
He was beginning to realize 
that he was weary of the 
hills. He was thinking that 








where it came down from 
the hills, the waste of head- 
high, parched cogon grass 
with the little game trails 
unning through it, the soft 
stir of small omnipresent 
tropical if¢ cn rustled 
all through the long night 

Week-ends he was through 


e: 
the Iba Pass, over the mountains and down to the Pacific 


on the ocher side. Or shooting wild pig in an open patch 
in the jungle with a small tribe of timid, tiny, aboriginal 
and incredibly dirtv Negritos acting as beaters. Or far up 
in the hills alongside a big game trail where he could lie 
under the stars and watch half a hundred deer pass by like 
He fell asleep counting them. 

He got along well enough with the men of his battery. 
He was not really apt at anything, but he kept on trying. 
They liked that 

It was with the mules, however, that Sister was most at 


graceful ghosts 


home. Mules are awkward and grotesque and misunder- 
stood. They go their own way and do not give a damn. 
Sister liked that 
He liked a somber strain of humor in them, too. He 
spent long hours dreaming over a drowsy picket-line under 
the white moon, half-a-dozen horses standing uncom- 
long lines of mules lying comfortably 


fortably at one end 
at leisure and peace over all. He liked to see some long- 
] 


eared, mournful devil shake himself awake. nip suddenly 
at a sleeping comrade three mules down, then whirl to 





he would like to talk to a 
pretty girl. In two months 
he had not seen a woman. The little female Negritos, 
naked, filthy, a strange survival of the beginnings of man, 
were as animal as the wild pigs who lived in the jungle 
with them. 

Marching down from the hills at last, at the entrance of 
the first Filipino town Sister Sutton saw a woman. 

She came suddenly around the corner of a thatched nipa 
shack and stood smiling at the column of men and mules. 
She was a common peasant woman, flat-footed, flat-nosed, 
brown. But she was young, clothed, softly rounded, very 
pleasantly brown. Something stirred in Sister Sutton. 
He wanted a girl of his own. 

A week later the Regiment marched into Fort McKinley. 
When they had put the guns away, put the mules to bed 
and the men were at supper in barracks, Sister and Joe 
Gorham swung down the hill to the Bachelor Mess. 

‘‘Lord,”’ said Joe, “‘it’s good to be back to a drink and a 
bathtub, clean whites and a bed in a house.”’ 

He added mournfully: ‘‘I'd like to get tight, too, and 
bust a crap game and go romancing. Damn this polo 
training! You're lucky, Sister, that the Captain hasn't 
McCLURE’S 
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picked on you.”’ 
Sister said 
nothing. He was 
thinking that he 
wanted a girl— 
and this was a 
want which Joe 
Gorham would 
infallibly mis- 
understand. 
Captain Burns’ 
quarters were 
next the Bache- 
lor Mess. Mrs. 
Burns was on the 
porch and called 
them in. A 
crowd of infan- 
try youngsters in 
white uniforms 
were sitting on 
the steps, look- 
ing up at a girl 
She swung to her 
feet as Mrs. Burns 
said 
Lieutenant 
Sutton, Miss 
Sarah McChord.” 
She was just 


his height. Sis- 
ter looked into 
limitless black 


eyes and said out 
of a full heart: 
““I—I thought 
at first you were 
Sigforina Tosci 
I met her in Mi- 
lan when she was 
the beauty of 
Italian opera 
B-but she has 
not your carriage. 
You stand like 
a princess.” 
‘*Lord,’’ mut- 
tered Joe Gor- 
ham, “what a 
fast worker!"’ 
An infantry- 
man tittered. 
But Sarah Mc- 
Chord seemed to 
like it. A faint 
color spread in 
her olive cheeks, 
her eves softened. 
Suddenly she 
smiled. That 


finished Sister. 


ARAH Mc- 
CHORD 
was twenty then 
tropics age their 


usually no gentler 


babies wilt away 


sallow in a hot season 


like an orchid. 


A thousand peo- 
ple came to their 
feet together at 
the crash. And 
Sarah McChord 
had Sister’s 
quiet head in her 
lapa few seconds 
after the ponies 
had struggled 
drunkenly to 
their feet. ‘Sis- 
ter,” she sobbed. 
“Oh, Sister!” 


and a gorgeous flower of a girl. 


The 


own daughters young and they are 


to white women 
with their babies. 


White women with 


Young girls grow 


Sarah McChord thrived on heat 


Her mother was clean Castilian, of the house of Gu- 
tierrez y Cia, which had been a power in the Philippines 
for a hundred years. Her father was red-headed old Angus 


McC h ord . 
JULY,1928 





He had come out to the Islands in the Spanish days, 
placed as a clerk in the house of Gutierrez by its London 
correspondents. He married—he had a little money, of 
course—Isabella Gutierrez. The house was old, powerful, 
Spanish to the bone. It would have swallowed a lesser 
man. But for a quarter of a century McChord had domi- 
nated it, and through all his life in the Islands he had kept 
himself Anglo-Saxon, with his own friends in the English 
Club and among the Americans. 


He had even named his ‘Continued on page 92 





Watch Your Step 
You Want wo Live 


No Man Under Thirty Is Likely to Pay Heed 
to This Article. But Every Man Over Forty 
Will Wish He Had Read It Before Thirty 







By CARL EASTON WILLIAMS 


"LL bet I can tell you 
how you're going to 
die! No, I'm not a 
Gipsy fortune-teller, 
not an astrologist, noteven 
a doctor. But I have put 
% two and two together, so 
that I can give you odds of 
about two to one that | 
can tell you how you're 
7 going to leave. 
: Maybe you will say that 
vou don’t want to know. 
Why worry about it in 
advance? Why not leave 
vour imagination in peace? 
And yet—if you thought 
that the undertaker was 
sneaking up behind you 
with a window - sash- 
weight, you would want 
to look around in time or 
you would want somebody 
to say, ‘‘Look out!’” If you 
know which way an at- 
tack is coming, you can get 
ready for it. 

You don't need to crack 
in your fifties—the “‘dan- 
gerous age." You might 
just as well stick around 
taking up room on top of 
the earth away up into 
your eighties or nineties 
and until you reach a 
point where you can nor- 
mally pass on without any- 


Illustrations 
by 
Edward 
Monks 










Sie ~wemenink. ~ 


Watch your weight, 
young man! High 





blood-pressure often 
goes with excess 
weight, and that gen- 
erally means brittle 
arteries and an over- 
worked heart —a 
condition not found 
in youth or healthy 
middle-age 





body feeling sorry about 
itr. Personally, I'd hate 
to hurt anybody's feelings 
by passing out, and | 
know that if I stick around 
long enough there will 
come a time when nobody 
will care. In your own 
case, of course, some folks 
will be sorry to see you go 
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Before 30 [f- 


After 60 , 


even then, burt at least the event will be / 
natural, not tragic 

Now there are a thousand diseases and 
things that might possibly happen to vou, 
but that probably won't, so you'd be foolish 
to worry about them. But I can name just a few things 


that you can count on the fingers of one hand, one of 


which is fairly sure to get you—odds of two to one. 

In looking over the mortality tables with a view of choos- 
ing my exit I noticed that among all the diseases in the 
world there are a mere half-dozen that kill about two- 
thirds of us who die of disease 

A half-dozen! That, when you stop to think of it, is an 
extraordinary fact, because it simplifies the question of 
living out your full lifetime. It gives you such a small list 
of things to look out for. And now, perhaps, vou can name 
the deadly big six right out of your head. See if you can 

But the matter is more simple even than that, for four of 
these six diseases represent only two general ty pes of break- 
down—if you wish to put it that way. 

Heart-disease and apoplexy are circulatory breakdown 

Pneumonia and tuberculosis (pulmonary) are respiratory 
breakdown. 

Bright's disease is breakdown of the kidneys 

And then there is cancer. 

Count them on your fingers—four types of trouble to 
worry about. 

That's simplicity for you. If we could 
all sidestep these four lines of trouble 
indefinitely, God knows how long many , 
of us would live—how terribly long! . 

All this is, of course, barring automo- ~F 
biles, bandits and banana skins. I have 
excluded the matter of dying with one's CD 
boots on. Violence does away with a little f 
less than nine per cent. of us. In other 
words, your chances of getting bumped off 
are just about one out of eleven—odds 


of one to ten és 
However, ex- Bx; 
Y 

é—— + 


clusive of vio- 

lence, the four 

types of break- ‘ 
down mentioned 
bring deathatlast 
to about two- 
thirds of us. For 
the other third 
all the other dis- 
eases in the world 
are divided up, 
from mumps to 
meningitis, from 
diphtheriatodia- . ar 
betes. 

Note that a 
considerable part 
of this other (Con- 
tinued on page 85) 
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Barring auto- 
mobiles, bandits 
and banana 
skins, there’s no 
reason why a 
man shouldn’t 
enjoy the un- 
sung joys of 
being a grand- 
father — that 
care-free state 
of representa- 
tion without 
taxation 











Two Fools at Sea 


SHE Had Been Kissed Behind Every Lifeboat—and Hated It 
HE Always Fell in Love and Then Regretted It 
SO Weren't They SAFE with Each Other? 


By FREEMAN LINCOLN 


corner of B deck the two 
de bv side with the easy 


and isolated 


chairs 


NA 


steamer 


sunny 


nestied si 


intimacy that seems to be peculiar to steamer chairs 


Theu occupants did not nestle 


For two long, bright davs since the Cywthia spurned her 
ler at Cherbourg Katherine Walker had occupied one of 
chairs. Part of the time she read a book, its maroon 

vers effectively screening her face, and part of the time 
merely sat and regarded the vastness of the sea 

the latter pursuit she was remarked, in passing, by 
nerous young men who glanced casually at first into her 


ide blue eves and who then returned to glance again with 


] 


appealing wistfulness and invitation. Thev gained noth- 

for Katherine's gaze passed through and beyond them 

to the meeting-place of sky and ocean. She seemed as un- 

conscious of their presence as of the stanchion that jutted 

before her or, for that matter, of the person who 
occupied the second steamer chair 

Norman Stevens sat in the second steamer chair. He 


had sat in it since the coast of France faded over the eastern 
horizon and for an equal period of time he had scowled. 
With his long body hunched under a heavy rug he had 
scowled at his fellow passengers, at the blue heavens and at 
e bluer sea beneath. He glowered impartially at the 
ppers the deck steward and at the verv deck itself. 
For a voung man of his attractive appearance Norman 


to be able to scowl with great effective- 


{ continuity 


re 1 ' } 
evens scemed 


ness iT 

In the beginning his ill-humor had been entirely super- 
ficial and histrionic, but now with the Statue of Liberty 
forty-eight hours nearer it was not. Decidedly, it was not. 


In the beginning the scowl had been assumed merely as 
the protective gesture of a man who wishes to be left 
strictly alone, but now—most emphatically—it was not. 

In the first place, there were the ankles. 

The ankles had intruded themselves upon his attention 
not five minutes after he first sank gratefully into the rest- 
ful arms of his steamer chair. He had only to turn his 
head slightly to the right and there they were. They had 
been there ever since. 

If they had been fat ankles or scrawny ankles or even 
ankles of indifferent mold, he could have promptly con- 
signed them to oblivion and have gone to sleep, but—that 
was the trouble. These ankles had been nobly conceived. 
He studied them for a time involuntarily and then jerked 
his eyes away to scowl fiercely at an elderly couple who 
had just completed their eighth circle of the deck. After 
fifteen minutes he gave it up and stalked off to the smok- 
ing-room. 

In addition, there was the ring, and the ring was nearly 
as bad as the ankles. It was a huge diamond solitaire 
which Katherine Walker wore on the third finger of her 
left hand. In itself it was merely a remarkably beautiful 
piece of jewelry, but whenever its owner read her maroon- 
covered book it reflected annoying little rays of light into 
the right eye of Mr. Norman Stevens. Norman became 
quite bitter about it in time. 

Between the ankles and the ring his nerves were com- 
pletely shattered by the morning of the third day and he 
sat rigidly in his steamer chair glaring straight out to sea 
while Katherine read her book. 

“T'Il bedarned,’’ hesoleshnly avowed, “‘if I'll turnahair.”’ 
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“Darling,” he called 
before she’d even 
seen him, “I thought 
I’'d lost you. What 
are you doing in the 

Aquarium?” 





Illustrations by A. G. Skrenda 
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For as much as three minutes he kept to his resolution, but then 
inevitably his chin began to move. The tip of a smart little shoe 
crept slowly into the corner of his vision, and then suddenly there 
was a twinkle of bright blue light. For a moment he sat there 
quivering and then he spoke. 

‘“By any chance,"’ he inquired icily, ‘‘could you have mislaid your 
steamer rug?” 

The book was slowly lowered and Norman found himself looking 
into the bluest eyes he had ever seen. 

‘I beg your pardon?’’ Katherine requested in a voice even more 
frigid than his own. ‘‘Did you speak?’ 

‘Yes.’ He was unaccountably confused. ‘‘I merely asked if 
if you'd lost a steamer rug.” 

“Oh!"’ The girl considered him at some length and with con- 
siderable contempt. At last she spoke. 

‘IT suppose,’” she remarked wearily, “‘that this is some novel 
method of scraping an acquaintance."’ 

Norman turned quite pale and then flushed hotly. ‘‘I assure you,”’ 
he replied, “‘that to me nothing could possibly be more distasteful!’ 

His outburst was so vehement that Katherine regarded him with 
new interest. 


“You are so delightfully disagreeable,"’ she remarked specu- 
latively, ‘that you almost persuade me to change my stand."’ She 
was thoughtful. ‘‘In fact, among those people I have met you give 
promise of being the most disagreeable. We might get along well.’ 

Norman bowed. ‘I am honored.” 

She shook her head gently in the affirmative. “With every 


honeyed word you strengthen my conviction that you might turn 
out to be the ideal shipboard acquaintance."’ 

‘The ideal shipboard acquaintance,’’ he scoffed, ‘‘would be a 
person entirely deceased. I happen to be alive."’ 

Katherine did not seem to hear. “Your unpleasantness,’’ she 
went on, ‘might even protect me from hearing how you crawled 
down Montmartre Hill on your hands and knees or how you out- 
witted that London taxi driver. You see, I detest reminiscences."’ 

‘Have no fear!’’ Norman nodded in grim surprise. ‘“‘You are 
quite safe. I am only wondering if my rudeness would prevent me 
from listening to a play-by-play description of your trip through the 
Italian Lakes. I can't abide travelogues.’’ 

‘Tl swear!’’ Katherine laughed and held up one hand. ‘‘You see, 
my impossible friend, we have already found something in com- 
mon. 

He scowled and shook his head. ‘“‘If it weren't that, it would 
be something else. You would doubtless regale me with an inti- 
mate history of all the folks in Peoria and how your Uncle Frank 
thought the Grand Tour was necessary to the completion of your 
education.’ 

‘Decidedly not!" She shook her head with great spirit and em- 
phasis. “‘If you'll meet me half-way, we can form a defensive 
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illiance against these verv things There shall be no 
reminiscences { our past and present circumstances shall 
remain a blank 
Norman frowned I'd have to call vou something 
Naturally You might call me Katherine 
I se He considered the matter at some length 
You are proposing, as far as | can make out, a five-day 
terlude, which will end as abruptly and decisively as 
I is beg I Is th t ite 
You might call it an intermission 
Norman was not entirely convinced. ‘“‘It sounds good,”’ 
he admitted grudgingly but I have a feeling that it 
ight be dangerous 
I don't see why For one thing, there could be no 
mental entanglement. You see she held out her 
rt ind vou see, | m engaged 
So I gathered He tenderly rubbed his right eve 
She sighed, gently No. I'm not married —vet 
Norman mumbled something that sounded very much 
K¢ too bad! 
What did vou say2?”’ 
He scowled [ was about to say that as far as any 
ntimental entanglements are concerned, I am out of 
he running | have he gazed wearily out to sea 
in incurable disease 
Katherine was genuinely shocked. She stared at him 
ot ime in growing pity Will it she began, “‘is 
Ni won't kill me, if that’s what vou mean. It 





will go on and on forever, but it will never be fatal 


worse luck!"’ 
“I'm terribly, terribly sorry.’ She seemed at a loss for 
words. “‘Perhaps the sea voyage will do you good.”’ 


‘To the contrary, it will do me a great deal of harm, 
but that’s beside the point. I'd rather not discuss my 
troubles if you don’t mind. I mentioned them only to 
assure you that there can be no amatory gesture from this 
quarter." 

For a moment Katherine was grave, but then she ac- 
cepted the situation and held out her hand 

‘“Thank you,”’ she said. ‘‘The last objection has been 
removed. Is there any reason why our five-day intermis- 
sion should not begin?”’ 

““No.’’ He took her hand and smiled. ‘‘Now is as 


good as ever. 


HINGS were notably more pleasant after the com- 

pact had been made, for with it Norman's evil humor 
fell from him like a cloak. He talked and laughed with 
a friendliness that was as attractive as it was unexpected 
and in the afternoon he even went so far as to give her 
a cup of tea ina far corner of the lounge. 

The best part of it was that almost in the beginning they 
found a mutual enthusiasm 

‘Does it seem possible,’’ she demanded of him across 
the tea-table, ‘that in a very few days we shall be in 
New York? I can't believe it!”’ 

‘It doesn’t, but it’s true. Shall you be glad?”’ 

She answered him without evasion. ‘“‘In my mind 
New York is the most 
wonderful city in the world, 
and if you tell me that 
its noisy or that its 
government is corrupt” 
she seemed tremendously 
earnest—‘‘I shall cry.”’ 

For a time Norman re- 
garded her in growing 
wonder and then he held 
outhishand. ‘‘Canitbe,’’ 
he demanded incredulous- 
ly, ‘that I have found an- 
other who worships at the 
altar? That you, too, have 
been bitten by the bug?”’ 

She took his hand and 
laughed excitedly. “Do 
you know the thrill of 
Fifth Avenue at five o'clock 
on a winter evening?’ she 
required of him, her eyes 
bright. ‘“‘Do you know 
the peace of Gramercy 
Park on a spring after- 
noon? Do you know the 
antidote for the blues that 
is to be found in contem- 
plating the majesty of the 
Palisades and the North 
River from Grant's Tomb? 
If you know these things 
I can call you brother!"’ 

He fell into her mood. 
‘Il know all of those and 
more. I know the stimu- 
lant that is ‘the shuttle,’ 
the narcotic that is Wash- 
ington Square and the as- 
pirin tablet that is the 
Aquarium!”’ 


Wearily Norman explained his incurable disease: “Every time I cross the “The Aquarium?” 
ocean I fall in love and as soon as I get on shore I—I regret it. I fell in **Yes. When I have a 


love with you!” 
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I Got the 


Lucky Breaks 


That's How I Became a 


Stock- 


Broker 


at 2l 


Says 
Seymour 
N.Sears 


In an Interview 


wath \ 
GOVE HAMBIDGE 


EYMOUR N. SEARS makes Cinderella look like a 
piker. One day last month he was a telephone clerk 
with his ear glued to the end of a wire in the New 
York Stock Exchange. The next he was handed a 

$390,000 seat and made a full-fledged member of that most 
famous financial body in the world. 

One day he was an unknown kid on the Street. The 
next he was looking at his own face in all the newspapers 
and reporters were camping on his trail. 

“You could have knocked me over with a feather,’’ he 
told me and blushed. Imagine a wolf of Wall Street 
blushing! 

But Sy Sears, twenty-two, gray-eyed, grinning, can still 
blush. His hat still fits him, for all that his name has been 
flashed over all the press wires as the youngest member 
on the floor of the Exchange. He is as modest as ever, be- 
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Sy watches the 
millions rise 


and fall 






International Newsreel 


wildered by all the hullabaloo and trying to figure out just 
what hit him. 

Every boy who goes into the Street dreams of the day 
when he will become a member of the Exchange. Some 
day, perhaps, he does—about thirty years later. But 
just three years ago this lad Sears was cramming for his 
final exams in high school. Three years on the Street and 
he is a member of the Exchange. He woke up in the 
middle of every Wall Street boy’s dream to find it gor- 
geously true. He is rubbing his eyes and pinching himself 

Old-timers will tell you that since the days when the 
Exchange started under a buttonwood tree and Wall 
Street was a cow-path, just about fifty clerks have become 
members 

The latest on the distinguished list, gray-eyed young 
Seymour Sears, told me he had just got the breaks. If he 
had been a rich man's son with lots of influence and back- 
ing I might believe him. But there's more to it when an 
obscure lad, son of just Continued on page 125 











Noah could get nowhere with 
his conference to pass judgment 
on the troublesome skunk. Ham 
insisted on telling the one about 
the traveling salesman. So be- 
gan the practise of adjourning- 
until-tomorrow 


A Short History 


[The first of a series of articles on 


modern business practises. Mr. Stewart 


is in some circles regarded as an authority 
on modern business methods. You'd think 
so if you heard him arguing prices with 


a publisher. However, Mr. Stewart has 


become a father for the first time and so, al- 
though we question seriously the historical 
accuracy of some of his facts, his essay on 
business practises was accepted in lieu of a for- 
mal reception for Don, Jr. born May 4, 1928 


HERE is not much record of conferences in his- 
torv until about 25,000 or 35,0c>. B.C., and 
there really isn’t very much record of them 
then 

\ few stones which might have been used for golf-balls 
and several queer-shaped sticks found in a cave at what was 
once supposed to have been the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean Ocean are about the only evidences that our pre- 
histori conference’ habit to 
Even those relics have been questioned 
Professor Ludwig in his recent “Das Konferenzismus 
| Der Neanderthalismus, mit Nudelsuppe und Huhn- 
Pretace bv H. L. Mencken’’ Knopt $4 sO 

In fact, Ludwig goes so far as to sav that if these people 
were living in a cave at the bottom of the Mediterranean 
Ocean, how could thev breathe, let alone have conferences; 

4 el } 


in lat is really a very interesting point 


ancestors indulged in the 


inv great extel 


gebrattet 


4h 


By DONALD OGDEN 
STEWART 


Illustrations by Stuart Ha) 


[I had an uncle once who could hold his breath undet 
water for eleven minutes in the bathtub (if vou could ever 
get him into a bathtub), and he lived to be eighty-six, 
but I don’t suppose that that really refutes Professor 
Ludwig's main contention, especially as my uncle had 
never lived in a cave except one summer when he had some 
sort of trouble with Aunt Julia and did it just to spite her 

On the other hand, Professor Larch says—but let him 
speak for himself: 

‘‘Das Konferenzismus,"’ says Professor Larch, on page 
473; “und das Gewissenschaftlichkeit des Uebermenschges prach 
musst immer wegen Sturm-und-Drang niederschuetzlichlosenkeit 
geblieben.”’ 

[ don't happen to speak any German (except little 
things I picked up, like “Ach,” “‘Was ist?’ and *'Ouz"’), but 
it does seem to me that the Professor has more or less cov- 
ered the ground. And what is more, his mother used to 
keep a boarding-house near where we went for the sum- 
mer and was noted for her honesty and her apricot whip 

That brings us down to about four-thirty on the after- 
noon of 28,000 B.C., which is really the date of the first 
conference in history. On that particular afternoon 
Abraham Ab, a cave mangwith a side line of groceries 
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of Conferences 


In Not Too Serious a Manner, Our Eminent Historian 
Traces the Beginnings of a Great Modern Institution 


and general stone ware (‘‘If It’s For a Cave, We Have It”’ 
got pretty well fed up with being bothered by a man 
named ‘‘Ba’’ who was trying to interest him in a thing 
called ‘‘insurance,’’ so he told the woman in the front 
part of the cave to tell Mr. Ba that Mr. Ab was in ‘‘con- 
ference.”’ 

‘‘In what?’’ asked the woman, a Miss Zu by name. 

‘In conference,’’ repeated Mr. Ab 

‘What's that mean?”’ asked Miss Zu, biting off a small 
hunk of granite in her curiosity. 

“That's all right what it means,’ retorted Mr. Ab. 
“You just tell him I'm in conference. And stop chewing 
the walls.'" And with that he retired to the rear of the 
cave. 

Sure enough, along about five Miss Zu looked up and 
there was Mr. Ba, smiling as usual. 

‘Hello, sweetness!"" said Mr. Ba. ‘‘Where’s the old 
man?’ 

He's in conference,’ said Miss Zu, ‘‘and I'l] bother you 
to take vour hand off my arm.”’ 

‘No offense, honey,”’ grinned Mr. Ba. ‘‘What do you 
mean— ‘he’s in conference’?”’ 

‘‘T mean just what I say,’’ replied Miss Zu, “and will 
you let my arm alone or will I sock you in the eye?”’ 

“Say, you're awfully touchy today,’ said Mr. Ba. 
“Out late last night?” 

Miss Zu did not reply, so Mr. Ba tried to penetrate 
with his eyes the further recesses of the cave. 
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‘“No kidding,’’ he remarked to Miss Zu He's back 
there, ain’t he?”’ 

“T told you,”’ she replied, ‘‘that he was in conference 

Mr. Ba hesitated. 

““T think I'll just take a look,’’ he mused And with 
that he brushed past Miss Zu and disappeared toward 
the rear of the cave. 

That was the last Miss Zu ever saw of Mr. Ba, because 
after a while there was sort of a “‘thud’’ noise and then her 
employer came walking out holding a club and muttering, 
‘Insurance, eh?’’ And that was how Miss Zu learned 


what ‘‘in conference’’ meant. 


HE next recorded conference in history took place 
during the Flood and was a direct result of a rather 
embarrassing situation on board the Ark. 
After the boat had been drifting around for several 
weeks there appeared one morning on the bulletin board 
the following notice: 


There will be an important Conference 
in the Smoking-Room this afternoon at 4 
Noah 


Promptly at four Noah stood up and rapped for order 
‘“Where’s Ham?”’ he asked, looking around. 
‘He's late,"’ replied Shem. 


‘“‘Dog-gonit,"’ replied Noah, Continued on page 104 
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This snappy advertisement for the Overland 
Roadster of 1908 carried the slogan, “‘Designed 
for Three, but Ample Room for Eight.” And 
how! Mr. Willys is on the running-board 


A Business Built 


ona Hunch 


John N. Willys Saw an Automobile and Got an Idea. It Wasn’t 
the Great Vision of a Genius of Business, Just a Good Healthy 
Hunch That There Was “Gold in Them Thar Hills’’ 


OR a full minute his eves followed the strange, un- Six years after his first sale he had corraled the col- 
gainly little contraption as it puffed its way down lapsed Overiand factory at Indianapolis and with a total 


Cal 


S 


SI 


een 


Euclid Avenue in Cleveland. Then as it disappeared working capital of $7,500 he began turning out cars 


) the stream of horse-drawn vehicles he grabbed 456 his first year 


irm of the man standing by his side in the open The day this article is being written—twenty-nine 
1dow years after he saw his first car and caught his first Big 
[That's the thing for me—that horseless carriage,"’ he Hunch—he is making and selling 1,550 Whippets and 450 
mounced, excitedly pointing at the tiny Winton car. Willys-Knight cars every twenty-four hours—five times 
That's the business I want to get into as many cars in a day as he made in the whole of his first 
This was way back in 1899, and this was the first motor-  vear 
that John N. Willys, star bicvcle salesman, had ever But this isn’t a story of production—it’s a story of Big 


Hunches and the man who had the plain nerve and deter- 
[wo vears later he was selling motor-cars—one every mination to believe in them and carry them through. 
x months After all, cars are people—ith histories and traditions 
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“Swell lines and such speed!” sighed the 
young bicycle riders of 1903 when they 
saw this speed demon—the first Over- 
land. Their sighs gave Willys the hunch 
to sell them horseless car- 
riages instead of bicycles 









































as alive and vivid and dramatic as the men who 
dreamed and built them. 

The year that the first Overland was built in a little 
shop in Terre Haute, Indiana, was the year that this 
twenty-four-year-old bicycle man sold his first car. 
It was a Pierce Motorette with a three and one-half 
horse-power engine. He had the agency for the dis- 
trict around Elmira, New York—but selling cars 
back in 1901 was no soft snap, even for a high-speed 
salesman. And John Willys was that easy enough. 
From a dead start and without capital he had built 
up an extensive bicycle and sporting goods jobbing 
business in a territory covering six New York counties. 

Like the true pioneer who must always move on 
and on, he felt that he was cramped and hemmed in: 
He had to have more elbow room. As he made his 
trips around these six counties selling his bicy- 
cles and sporting goods, he used to dream of 
the day when he could sell motor-cars. 
This was just the time when bicycles were 
at the very top of their popularity, but 
Willys was carefully nursing the Big 
Hunch about the future of the mo- 
tor-car that he had had that day 
in 1899 when he saw his first 


The man who 
built up a great 
industryout 
of $7,500 assets 

and $80,000 liabili- 
car over in Cleveland. ties—John N. Willys 

And now in 1gor he was 
agent for a horseless car- ee iia ; tii - - 
riage company—but 
his district was 
(Continued on page 9°) 
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Five hunches played one 
by one were a small be- 
ginning for these 1928 
mechanical marvels 
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There Is Naught but 
—. Courage 


Continuing GORDON YOUNG'S Novel 

of Adventure and Romance in the South Seas 

—Heddon and Captain Pawley Put Their 
Backs to the Wall and Fight 


SET 




























Illustrations by H. M. Bonnell 


What Has Gone Before 


APTAIN PAWLEY, of the Pawley and Rabancha Company, 

operating plantations in the South Seas, takes into his employ 

and confidence William Heddon and makes him master of the 
{hnee, Pawley’s schooner upon which he spends most of his time. With 
them on the Ahnee are Ahnee, the little daughter of Pawley's second wife, 
a Tahitian woman now dead. Mary, the daughter of his 
first wife, an Australian, is in a convent in San Francisco and 
to his partner, Rabancha, Pawley has left the responsibility 
of sending her regular remittances. 

Worried by reports that Bledscoe, who has recently taken 
over some French holdings, is questioning the Company's 
holdings at Woako, Pawley decides to locate there. At 
Woako there are two missionaries, a very old man named 
Meredith, who has prepared a report concerning the Com- 
pany's treatment of the natives for Pawley, and his niece 
Janet, who is going under the disguise of a boy. Heddon 
meets Janet, goes to see her uncle and takes his report to 
Pawley, who says that his overseer, Hamill, will soon find a 
way to force the missionaries to leave. 

\ few nights after Hamill, in a violent rain-storm, sends for 
Pawley and Heddon goes instead and finds Janet Meredith 
at Hamill’s house unconscious from 
whisky. He strikes the overseer and 
carries the unconscious form to her uncle, 
who reveals the fact that Janet is his 
niece instead of nephew. 

Having decided to bring Mary home, 
Pawley goes for her and sends Heddon 


ashore to bring her to the schooner. At 
the convent he is told that Mary has 
. been taken away some time before by 


“her uncle, Mr. Rabancha,"’ and through 
an address given him by a clerk in 
Rabancha’s office he finds her in a brothel 
and persuades her to return to her father. 

Before going to Woako they stop at 
another plantation where they find Ra- 








( Ay, bancha, who tells Pawley that a hurri- 

ie a cane, an epidemic among the natives and 

} the resignation of Hamill at Woako have 

/ ys" In sullen anger, Mary threw ¢ > plunged the Company into grave financial 
off her white woman’s clothes a difficulties. In reality, Rabancha, Hamill 

and donned a loose pareu SD, and Bledscoe are involved in a plot which 


will mean ghe financial ruin of Pawley. 
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APTAIN PAWLEY, at Mary's tears and Byrens and so, but without any difficulty, 
outburst of rage against Rabancha, de- persuaded the Captain that, ‘‘One of us'll be 
manded with a loudness like anger running down to Sydney soon. That'll be 
“Nick, what's the meaning o’ this?”’ time enough. Mrs. Byrens would be most 
gracious about it—that’s true—but anothei 


Rabancha’s hands fluttered andj with persua- 
month's delay, or such a matter, won't hurt 


sive deprecating in- 
flections he said Shortly after noon Heddon took Ahnec« 
‘I—I don't know! with him to the schooner and left her. H« 
Why, it’s all amazing returned ashore and about an hour later was 
| love her. She knows leaving the storeroom when a 
I love her. Would do cheery voice called to him, ‘‘Oh 
anything for her! = ho, there!’ 
Marv?” said Ca He looked up and saw Mrs 
tain Pawley Mary Colcnel Byrens on horseback and 
riding at a walk across the turf 
toward him. She raised her crop 
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Oh, let me alone!’ she an- 
swered angrilv, with her head 
against Ay-eiah’s breast. Then, 
though she did not look up, her 
voice was pleading: “I’m not 
well. YouknowI'mnot. I want 
to go back on the ship, to Woako! 
['m going now!" 

Without looking at anyone she 
ran into the house. Ay-eiah’ fol- 
lowed quickly, noiselessly 

Captain Mat,’ Rabancha 
pleaded with shrug of shoulders 
and a kind of soft wail in his tone, 

how do I know more about this 


waving it, then came onatacantet 
‘How are you?’ she asked, 
reaching down her hand 
‘‘Rabancha’s crowd of good 
fellows frighten you off?"’ 
“The Colonel, yes. Though 
young Thebes is a 
dear. But my Colonel 
thinks it’s damn bad 
taste—oh, very ill 
bred—not to _ be 
bored.”’ She talked 
rather rapidly 


than you?”’ The way he shrugged “If this world split 
his shoulders made him appear to 
be squirming. ‘You saw how 


glad she was to see me? Called 
me ‘Uncle Nick!’ Kissed me.” 
Then confidentially, “She isn’t 
well, Mat. That's it. Woako 
will be a fine place for her. Syd- 
nev,no. Too much wind and heat. 
Oh, too much wind and .. .”’ 


EFORE noon Marv and Ay- 
eiah returned to the Abhnee. 
Marv, with a brooding sullen 
anger in which there was much 
disappointment and just a little 
regret, shut herself up in her hot 









“Stand up to it, 
Rabancha,” ordered 
Heddon, “or I'll take 
you out in the grove 
and use a club!” 


in two, Colonel Jack, 
I do believe, would 
walk leisurely up to 
the edge of the hem- 
isphere he happened 
to be on, peer over, 
perhaps say, ‘Ah, ‘x- 
tro'rd'nary!’ then, if 
there was nothing he could do 
about it, saunter off. Oh, I love 


room, threw off her white woman’s him forit, though it's frightfully 


clothes and returned to Ay-eiah's loose paren. \ exasperating when you are just 
Captain Pawley was spending the night ashore. \ ’ aching, as every woman does 
Heddon was busy seeing that supplies were hur- , at times, for a good stiff row! 
ried on board. Heddon was rather rough-voiced ° But I say, Captain Heddon, | 
and rough-handed, too, when hurrying work hear vou found her.”’ 
along, but he had found that Captain Pawley's “Found who?”’ 
name behind orders brought everybody from The girl. Captain Pawley’s 
storekeepers to blacks up on their toes wayward daughter!"’ 
Heddon knew Ahnee’s aversion for Mrs. “Why shouldn't we find her? 
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She was where Rabancha left her,’’ said Heddon. 
*“Whar?”’ 
**Whry, ves.”’ 
Why, Mr. Rabancha told me not two days ago—I 


happened to mention you. . Oh, if you want to know 
the truth! I'm no good at lying any more. I mentioned 
to him that there was likely to be a romance with Miss 
Pawley and you on the same ship. He said there wasn't 
a chance. He said that just after the Ahnee left Sydney 
there was a letter from the convent saying that Miss 
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cried. 
nothing new. 


Pawlev had run away from the school and nobody knew 


where she was! Naturally when I heard she was here | 
was Just as curious and meddlesome as a woman usually is, 
so | rode over to hear about it And now you say fea 

[That he never had such a letter from the convent. She 


exactly where he left her.’’ 
Why on earth would he say a thing like that to me?”’ 


was there 


Perhaps tid Heddon coldly, ‘‘for the same reason 
hat he has made Mary think vou don't want to meet her 
She's little more than achild. Verv tired, not well and her 


frazzled | one minute Tears the 


aughtet 


r« She expected to meet you today. She wanted to 
meet vou. She dressed in her best She thought you 
would be friendly possibly a friend."’ 


Phe Colonel's lady swore with a trooper’s oath 
What on earth has got into that man? Where is she? 
I want to see her. I will be friendly. I'll be—ves, I'll bea 
friend. And I must meet her. I'm really her guest—her 
father’s guest. We're coming back here as soon as Mr. 
Rabancha goes with his friends. Where is she?”’ 
On the schooner, out there 
I'll go. Right now.”’ 
She turned and rode at a gallop toward the beach. 


HORTLY before midnight Captain Pawley emptied 


his glass, arose from a chair before a table on the 
veranda and said 

Good night, Thebes. Good night, gentlemen. I'm off 
to bed, Nick 

Thebes, who had been drinking, arose with so much an 
uir of respect that other men, but not Rabancha, with 
scuflle of chairs stood up. Captain Pawley shook hands 
with Thebes, but if he noticed he ignored the readiness of 


other men to shake hands though they would probably be 
abed when the Ahnee left about noon on the following day 


eee sana 


“You threw me out before, Father,” Mary 
“Younger than I am now, too. 
I’m used to it!” 43 


Captain Pawlev's heart was heavy, but no one had heard 
a word of complaint over the bad news from Woako. 

Thebes onal looking after him as he hobbled away into 
the veranda shadows. Other men sat down, put cigars 
back into their mouths and took up their talk. 

It was said of Thebes that the more he drank the less of 
a fool he seemed. Now he turned just a little unsteadily 
and, pointing toward the darkness into which Captain 
Pawley had disappeared, said: 

“Gentlemen, we have just saluted the last of the giants."’ 

Men smiled and glanced up, waiting. Thebes was rather 
an amusing chap. A voice mumbled: ‘‘Now that he’s 
giving you Fale Langa for a song, you're throwing in an 
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obituary, are you?” 

“I've heard Old 
Mac tell of him. You 
and me, gentlemen 
vou too, Rabancha 
are silly asses beside Mac and Pawley there. I feel ademncad, 
buying this from under his feet. He's made Fale Langa!’ 

‘How do you suppose I feel about selling it?”’ 

‘Don't care,’ said Thebes. ‘And I never heard of that 
blow vou had on Woako. Captain Pawley just told me.”’ 

“Eh? Ho, well, you're seeing the effect of it in this sale. 
We have to have money to replant.’’ 

‘There's been no report of it?” 

‘Think we want it known that Woako is not outside 
the hurricane belt?” 

“Old Mac’'ll call me more than a ‘braw fule’ for having 
money in the Company, now there's been a hurricane. 
Great man, Old Mac! Gentlemen, when he’s disgusted 
with me he talks Scotch. I can't possibly un’erstand what 
he’s saying. Consid'rate chap, that way. Relieves his 
feelings. Doesn't hurt mine. Great chap!’ Thebes 
paused to fill his glass. ‘No, gentlemen, I won't buy the 
ground from under old Captain Pawley’s feet. No!”’ 

‘Come, Thebes,’’ said Rabancha. ‘‘That's been settled. 
You've promised to—"’ 

“I've promised such a jolly lot of things to so demned 
many people!”’ 

‘You're really doing Pawley a favor, Thebes. He, we 
the Company, and you're in that—need the money 
isn’t much. You can find it without trouble. 
Fale Langa’s yours.”’ 


It 
Then 
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Thebes listened attentively. His body was just a little 
unsteady and the bland boyish face had a quite silly 
expression as he wrinkled his smooth forehead with 
thought. 

“No . . . no,won'tdoit. He’saplanter. This ass’’ 
Thebes touched his own breast—'‘try fill his shoes 
What, eh? No. Won't do it!” 

This sort of talk did not interest Rabancha. His per 
sonal need for ready money was desperate and his thoughts 
were somewhat taken up with wonder as to whether or not 
he would be able to coax Thebes, on the morrow, into 
going through with the purchase. If he did not succeed 
with Thebes, he would not have time to cast about for 
another trusting and ineffectual purchaser. Anyone else 
would readily discover that Rabancha had already suc- 
ceeded in mortgaging Fale Langa far above even its 
market value. This had been done partly because Captain 
Pawley had made a beautiful estate but chiefly because 
Rabancha, with the assistance of one Mr. Clegg, who must 
do anything Rabancha said or go to prison, had made a 
beautiful set of account books. 


RESENTLY Rabancha, explaining that he was tired 
and in need of sleep, aroSe, bid them good night and 
started for bed. 

Rabancha had chosen his room so as to be far from his 
guests. Captain Pawley had taken the room next to him. 
The lightinthis room was out. Rabancha paused at 
the screen of the window, listening. Pawley’s 
breathing was deep. It was hard for the wakeful 
anxious Rabancha to believe that Captain Pawley 
could have fallen asleep so soon after being told so 
much to make him anxious. 

“Mat, you asleep?’’ Rabancha asked softly. 

There was no answer. 

Rabancha went into his own room and lighted 
the lamp, then closed the door, which was not 
screened, against insects. For a time he stood look- 
ing thoughtfully at nothing, but his wandering 
eve struck the mirror. He went near it and fiddled 
with his beard and hair, all the while 
thinking. With the slowness of a man 
who dreads wakefulness in bed he began 
to undress—before the mirror. His 
image seemed to give him company, 
seemed to be a companion that was trust- 
worthy. Presently he stood in his pa- 
jamas and, before the mirror, he combed 
and snipped at his beard. It was not / By, 
vanitv somuch as habit. He could think 
of many things while he combed out his 
thick black beard—and he had much 
to think of. 

He started nervously at a slight sound 
like a soft footstep outside his door, 
and even as he stared he saw and heard 
the latch lift. The door opened slowly. 
Heddon stood there 

Rabancha gasped. His vocal cords 
were tight as if he were being choked. 
He had never liked Heddon and in the 
dislike there was just a little fear of him. 

Heddon pointed toward 
the wall: 

“Be quiet. You wake 
him, I'll tell him why 
I'm here.”’ 

Rabancha glanced 
quickly all about and 
edged back. Heddon 
moved toward him. 

“Bump into that wall 

you'll wake him!"’ 

‘*B-but what d-do you 
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Janet, sensitively, 

with a rising flush of 

alarm, saw all that 

Mary wished to con- 

vey — Heddon and 

Mary were going to 
be married! 












































want? Rabanc il aaa | on There was no sound from 
sed pale s| } | the next room 
He s left hand sl He jerked Rabancha up- 
Rabang w back \ se ; right: “Stand up to it! 
s he c ' a Or I'll take you out in the 
There j grove and use a club!”’ 
s no v. Heddon’s ‘ Then his hand swung up 
I S ¢ hold on the again... again... again 
¢ R ked Ra } i again . . . and still 
vancha forward, held him, ‘ again... 
said Heddon looked at his 
Yo be ike it in fj if belt and, stepping aside 
silence | of If he if ; to avoid the figure that 
ea ell come. If he } squirmed and writhed on 
comes I']l tell him. If I the floor, he crossed to the 


bed, jerked back the covers 
and wiped the belt on a 
sheet. As he fitted it 
again about his waist he 
eved Rabancha. He had 


taken the flogging with 
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ome s fee was noiseless gasps and a con- 
t he 1 not eatly tortionate writhing, not 
care daring to raise his voice 
And Rabancha, whis- even to beg for mercy. 
pering with dry lips, Tears now smeared his 
begged With long pale face, daubed his beard, but 
fingers he clutched Hed- he cried in silence. 
lon's wrist and st Heddon in going out 


paused at the door for a 
moment, looking back, 
then closed the door quiet- 
ly behind him. On tip- 
toes he paused at Captain 
Pawley’s open win- 
dow. 
CaptainPawleystill 


ared im- i 

ploringly at Heddon’s face, | 

which was set with as : 

cruel a look as if he meant 
rider 


Oh Heddon! I've f 
iWwavs liked Vou, Heddon! 
Listen, Heddon. I'll... 





















money give vou 
Let me explain I've slept and breathed 
liked you, Heddon! deeply, like a man 
You want to wake him, that sleeps without 
ch Allright. I half hope : anxiety, serene in his 
vou do own self-confidence, 
No, oh, my God, no!”’ serenely confident of 
Rabancha begged, more those men in whom 
fearful of Paw s sho he trusted. 
ef S i S, 
of Pawlev's furs han CHAPTER XIV 
f S W ad 
| now HE Ahnee had a 
Wwe troublesome time 
ca » what ought of it on the way to 
» be me to vou, Rabancha. Bur I'll Woako. It was quite 
» enough to let vou know that such as as if the little gods 


that finger the affairs 


Wavs get off without some 


And now ell or groan out of vou of men did not want 

e'll come the schooner to make 
With that Heddon thrust him back at the trip. First came 
s length, shaking him as if he had days of tedious calm, 

s fing ers at Rabancha’s throat. Then then a storm, and 


after the storm Mr. 
Blakely and Jimmie, 
both resourceful old 
seamen, fashioned a 


Heddon's right hand fumbled with his 
loosening the buckle. With sweep- 
gesture, as if drawing a sword, Hed- 
lon’s right arm went up and the heavy 


elt flashed overhead. It came down on jury rudder that (Jim- 
Rabancha’s back, well below the shoulders mie’s words) ‘‘were 
Rabanc s knees gave way. His eves better ’n nothin’, but not much.”’ 
yok on an insane look of fear and pain. Heddon tried hard to persuade 
His teeth gleamed as he opened Captain Pawley that they would 
s mo o howl, b he likely make better time by returning 
only sound was vasp and a Z a Heavy at heart, Cap- to Fale Langa to put in a new rudder, 
faint mo His hands were va tain Pawley left the but Captain Pawley was, and all of his 
frantically behind him, rubbing 4 . crippled ship for the life had been, dead set against turning 
ew land that was no longer his to back. Whatever was undertaken must 
Hedd paused, listening. hew and blast, plow and plant he pushed through. 
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So they went on. It was hard going, tedious, exasper- ease. Her gaze was frankly searching and in an instant 
ating. They encountered strong winds that ordinarily she was not even unconsciously jealous: this girl seemed 
would have been fine, but which now made them lie wholly unaware of what to do with the few charms that 
hove-to and wait for a soft breeze. Mary mentally conceded to her. Yet in a way, for a minute 

Captain Pawley talked freely with Heddon about the or two, Mary's feelings were much the same as if she had 
troubles Rabancha had reported at Woako. He felt the suddenly come upon someone who had found, picked up 
most severe of these was in losing Hamill and taken unto herself something that Mary had long ago 

‘‘Now, I like vou the best of any man I know. When discarded and which, now being worn by another, appeared 


Hamill leaves I'm goin’ to steady you into taking charge rather attractive 
But there's none to take Hamill’s place. Not even the Thev were left alone because Continued on pag 
two of us together, Will 

Also, with sympathetic hope that Rabancha would be ae. 







better soon, he spoke of the attack of rheumatism that 
had come on the night before the Ahnee sailed. 

“Ye didn’t see ‘im, Will. ‘Twas so bad he bent an 
squirmed to walk an’ couldn't set. ‘Twas why he didn’t 
come on board to see us off. All he could do 
to dress an’ get out on the veranda there.”’ 

Mary was, or said she was, rather seasick 
most of the time, which perhaps explained 
her low spirits; but her fondness for Ahnee 
seemed to increase, though not in a way that 
delighted that restless child, who did not 
want to be merely snuggled and expected to 
be quiet. , 

Marv maneuvered only once, and that 
almost as soon as they left Fale Langa, to get 
at Heddon alone. Then with scorn she said 

“Why didn't you do something to him? 
You made me think you would! Fine brave 
man vou are!”’ 

“Oh, I did! I gave a witchman a dollar 
to pray bad luck upon him. And you heard? 
He got rheumatism!”’ 

As witheringly as she could Mary sneered, 
then went off haughtily. 


le reaching Woako thev had to hang 
off outside the harbor a long half-day, 
waiting for tide and wind that would serve 
the crank rudder. This rudder was attached 
to cables that came to the deck through 
pulleys on booms, one to port and one to 
starboard, and made steering difficult. 

Hamill rode down to the beach accompa- 
nied by Janet, who was with him much these 
days, and together they came off to the 
fhnee in one of the boats of the Company's 
cutter. Mr. Blakely and Old Jimmie, gray, 
fat and cheerful, helped her on deck. She 
looked about eagerly, but Heddon was in 
the bows inspecting the mooring. Janet 
wore a pretty and interesting dress. 

Ahnee, forgetting that she did not like 
her, ran to Janet eagerly, hugged her, walked 
all about her, said the blue dress was beaut- 
ti-us' and that she was much nicer as a girl 
than as a boy. 

Marvy eved her with that careful scrutiny 
girls who are near the same age often give a 
little jealousy to one another and noticed 
her dress, her hands, the blond curly 
hair (no doubt, Mary thought, she had 
let her hat fall down on her back pur- 
posely!), the deep color of her eyes, 
but especially the delicate face 
that had much the same kind of 


unworldliness and innocence as Mary might as well have 


Ahnee’s. They met rather put up her lips to an 
awkwardly, without an in- image. ‘‘No, I’m not going 
troduction, for Ahnee knew to have you say you love 
nothing about such social i me now,” Heddon said. 
usage. ; “But Will,” she coaxed, “I 

Mary was the more at ' have loved you always!” 
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| MADE Myself 
y Champion of mx 


\ Jean René Lacoste’s Own Story of a Game Fight Against Ill Health. 
If You Ever Expect to Play Tennis Well You Must Read This 


N MY early childhood I showed very little promise of 
becoming athletic or even robust. I was small, thin, 
pale and timid. Only when something interested me 
greatly did I summon the courage to come out of my 

retirement 

Such a thing came into my life when I was about nine 
years old. There was brought into our house an object 
that aroused every bit of imagination and longing of which 
my nine years were capable—an object which thrilled me 
every time I caught sight of it and which I dreamed of 
possessing. At last my longing became so great that | 
watched my chance and stole up to my sister's room when 
she was absent and opened the drawer of her dresser where 
it lay and gazed rapturously upon the object of my delight. 

It was a fine tennis racquet which my father had brought 













When, in 1919, 
I got a racquet 
of my very own 
I dreamed of be- 
coming a great ten- 
nis player. But I 
was slow and clumsy 
and my schoolmates 
laughed at me 


Vas and nicknamed 


t & U me “Alligator” 
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Int tional Newsreel 








home from England 
as a present for my 
sister, who was older 
than I and was being 
taught the game. 

I begged her to 
teach me, but she re- 
fused with the su- 
preme scorn of the 
older child toward the 
younger. 

















The Davis 
Cup was my 
goal. Eng- 
land had won 
it, Australia 
had won it, 





One or two trips to the the United 
dresser merely to look States had 
and then boy-like I be- » lost it and 


won it back 
and kept it 
for seven 
years. France 
must have 


came bolder and seized 
my first opportunity to 
carry it down to the gar- 
den, where I played 

with it, batting the 





ball against the back her turn! 
wall of our house. wis Parl 


Eventually, of 
course, I was found out and my sister in great indignation for which I cannot 
blame her, now that I know how one values his favorite racquet, locked the 
drawer and told me that if I were clever enough she might let me play with tt 
sometimes, but that I did not even know how to hold it properly. ‘You hold 


it with both hands,”’ she said. *“‘You will never become a player.’’ 


HAT was my last attempt co learn tennis until 1919 when I was given a 
racquet of my own. In the four years’ interval war had overshadowed 
sports in France and I had been busy in school at the Lysée Condorset 
and had grown from a delicate-looking Continued on page 96 
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oo ; “I’m no flop. I’m a dancer,” 
ELUSTVALLONS OY . Mona stated simply. “Want _ 
lohbn Crosman to see me?” And the men \ 
who had listened cynically 

saw her transform the sordid 


Th “4 " or loperageg = 
Hootch Dancer 


Against His Millionaire Father, Against Drink and the Devil in a 
Bowery Saloon, This Girl Fought for the Man She Loved and Won 
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ILL HALLIDAY met Mona Levine D: ‘ the 
Du n th Bowerv, where “< sania co By CHARLES J. McGUIRK 


{ got his training in reading character or the lack 


of it in the faces of the men he served. Danny the 
Dude's in those days was a Mecca for the pilgrims of sin. trees in the dark neighborhood shone brave in their coats 
[here the jaded seekers after pleasure met over ‘‘scuttles of of mew green. It was hot, sultry, and over from Jersey was 
suds’ and buckets of champagne. It wasa landmark inits trundling the heavy artillery of an early summer storm. 
lay. It is gone now, turned respectable and into a delica- The swinging-door opened and a dark, lithesome girl 


tessen and a tailor’s shop, but out of this place came some __ was framed in a radiance of golden light. Bill paused, the 
famous artists of the stage. They started as entertainers. glass he was polishing held high in his hand, and gazed at 


Mona Levine was one of them. She was born in Cherry her. When her eyes became accustomed to the gloom she 
Street. She knew life as never suspected even by the wisest walked up to him. 
yper of today and death as far as death can be known by Even at that first sight he was struck by her smooth 
¢ r. She had seen squalor and vice close up and grace and beauty. She flowed along. Her. brown eyes 
been untouched by both. But the fear of them had lingered languorously upon him. 
engendered a fierce pride in her, a pride in her virtue. And ‘You the boss?"’ came her voice, deep and liquid. 
s pride was responsible for many things He looked carelessly at her. ‘‘What'll it be, kid? What 
Bill was overseeing the cleaning up of the place prepara- can I do for you?”’ 
tory to the business of the night. It was late of a day in “I’m a dancer. I want a job.’’ 
May, a rare day when even the scant foliage on the stunted ‘They're all dancers or gingers or waiters or bartenders 
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till they get the job. Then they're a bunch of flops.”’ 

“T'm no flop,"’ she stated simply. “‘I'm a dancer. I'm 
willing to show. Want to see me?” 

“Yeh,’’ said Bill, welcoming a diversion. 

‘Got a piano player?” 

“IT think there's one under that table,’’ said Bill. 

He pulled out Johnny the Hop, who had passed out 
unJer the booze when the place closed that morning. 

“Play anything,’ ordered the girl. “‘I'll dance it.”’ 

So Johnny the Hop, who, like many others, was a 
master who never made the top because of the booze, went 
through his repertoire. He played every kind of music, 
classical, classy, sob and jazz. And Mona did her stuff. 


HE raised her skirts, long skirts that swept the floor, to 
reveal her perfect legs, and Bill and Johnny and a blear- 
eyed bum who'd come in for a bracer saw a tough girl 
become a flashing nymph whose graceful, poised body 
changed the sordid barroom into a sylvan glade. 

When Johnny the Hop slipped into an Oriental number 
her body followed into what the 
denizens of that section called a 
‘“hootch dance."’ But it was as far 
above a hootch dance as Galli Curci 
is above an amateur light soprano. 
Her muscles rippled and her body 
twined in the sinuous movements of 
the nautch girl. Her slumbrous eyes 
glowed softly and her black hair 
shone with a life of its own. 

Johnny the Hop crashed to a stop 
and the girl sank breathless in a 
chair. The men never moved. They 
stared at her, offering unconscious 
homage. 

‘*Well,”’ she challenged Bill Halli- 
aay, ‘can I dance?’ i, 

“Want a drink, kid?’’ he offered 
solemnly in the belief that drink was 
the tribute levied by all art. 

She laughed. “‘I'm a dancer,”’ she 
said. ‘Drink don't interest me. Do 
I get the job?’ 





“I don’t do the hirin’,” 
Bill defended. 

‘I know you don’t,’’ she smiled. 
‘‘And I know who you are. You're 
Bill Halliday. You run this joint. 
If you say the word, I go to work.”’ 

“Where'd you learn to dance?”’ 

“I mever learned it. My mother ith 
was a dancer in Seville, in Spain, and 
my father liked to watch me dance in 
front of the hurdy-gurdy. Do I get WZ 
the job?”’ 

‘Gimme your name, girlie,’’ said 
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Bill huskily—adding promptly, ‘‘Come to work tonight 
“Mona Levine—and thanks.” 
She was gone before Bill could collect the wits set awry 
by her grace. The blear-eyed bum was on his fifth free 
drink before Bill woke up and gave him the air. 


ATRONS of Danny the Dude came that night to be 

entertained and stayed enthralled. Mona's slender 
body moved through the crowded place to the notes of 
Johnny the Hop. Toward morning, as was the way of the 
old places, the crowd got boisterous. 

Paddy the Bear, the bouncer, was on the job there, 
of course, to throw out any drunk who got too hilarious, 
but Dave Spanton, the millionaire sport, was a friend of 
Danny's. At his table he was entertaining a party of men 
and women from away up the Avenue, who were slum- 
ming and learning how the Other Half holds its liquor. 
As Mona glided past him Dave reached out and grasped 
her round the waist. 

“Give us a kiss, girlie,’"he demanded, and the crowd 
laughed. 

“Let me go,”’ 
Mona warned, 
her voice hard 
and her body 
tense. 

“‘Oh, come 
on!"’ 

“You go to 
hell!’’ Her hands 
, lashed out, the 
nails extended, 
slashing and 
clawing. He 
dropped her and 
covered his 
wounded face. 

“I’m decent, 
you rat,’’ she 
shrieked. ‘‘I’m 
a good girl. I'll 
kill the man that 
touches me!”’ 

Anxious wait- 
ers dragged her 
away. They all 
knew Dave and 
they knew of his 
friendship with 
the boss. They 
waited to see the 
lightning strike 
her. Bill was in 
the bar when it 
happened, but he 
left everything 





And there, sprawled across the 
table, lay the son of the million- 
aire who had said that Mona 
was “a woman of that sort!” 








% and stepped in. He arrived as 
























{—— ' . ; Danny the Dude himself was 
£ a — es sitting on the case—Danny, with 
/| —— - ; SS Wa i his big diamonds and his fat 
Son Se ; ; bp \ pS. neck and his hard mouth. 
= ; : ; Ze! ‘> “You apologize to the gent,” 
| \ he was saying. 


“T'll see him in hell first,’’ 
she snarled 
\ “All right,’ pronounced Dan- 
\ ny the Dude. “’Get out.” 
But Dave interfered. He was 
pretty bad, but not as bad as 
that. He put up his hand and 
smiled, the blood running from 
the scratches in his face. 
‘I didn’t think it possible,” 
he said in that bastard 
English accent of his. 
“I'd heard, of course, 
there were good wo- 
men. But would you 
believe it? This is the 
first of the present gen- 
j , ' , eration I've ever met.’ 
Hilal a , os : | >: Se = This with the women 
-  . from up the Avenue 
sitting there taking it 
all in. 

He rose to his feet 
and bowed to Mona. 
“Permit me, Madam,’ he 
said, ‘to apologize and to con- 
gratulate you on both your cour- 

age and your virtue.”’ 

‘That's all right,"’ said Mona, 
not quite knowing what it was 
all about. ‘‘You lay off me and 
I'll lay off you. And that goes 
for any man.”’ 

















OTHE incident seemed closed, 

and evervbody knew that 
Mona might shake the shimmy 
all over the joint, but when she 
wasn't working she was on the 
level and a bad woman to play 
with. But that morning, after 
all but the hand-out bums had 
left the place, while Johnny the 
Hop lay sprawled across the 
table, his poor drink-twisted 
face as nearly quiet as the merci- 
ful booze could make it, Danny 
the Dude stood talking to Bill 
Halliday. 

“She's a great kid,’ said 
Danny. ‘But she's got to 
go.”’ 

“Why?” asked Bill, pol- 

ishing a glass. 
7 “Why? Well 
ay we can't have 
— her murderin’ 
it somebody every 
time a customer 


0 makes a pass at 
= ; her. And pick- 








“You were right about that 


rich man’s son, Bill,” she —— E"____—_ ane ae in’ on Dave Span- 
called. “tHe isn’t a man : ZEB as > a i = ton! Sav, heruns 
He’s a worm. I'd never S = Az = ere a New York or he's 
marry a guy like that!” _ CEMA_ZP=S _ in with the boys 

N , _— ==? that do. I got 


peng -— —— > re . to get rid of her 
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even if he did apologize. He'll always hold it against me. 
You don't want to see the place pinched, do you? And 
the reformers raisin’ hell as it is. Nope. It's out for 
Mona.”’ 

“All right,"’ said Bill. “It’s your picnic. But it’s out 
for me, too.’’ And he took off his apron. 

‘*Mean to say you're stuck on the jane?’ bawled Danny. 

‘“[ ain't sayin’ nothin’ but what I said,”’ Bill asserted, 
folding up his apron mechanically and sliding the glasses 
into a pyramid. He reached for his hat, twisted his tie 
straight and started out of the bar. 


OW Danny the Dude was a fast thinker. He liked Bill, 

really liked him as men of that kind will. Besides, 

he didn’t want him as a competitor, with Mona doing her 

stuff in his joint. So his fat paw went up on Bill's 
shoulder. 

“Now lissen,'’ he compromised. “‘Have a _ heart. 
Didn't you and me allus get along? If you say the girl 
sticks, she sticks. I'd goa long way for you, Bill, and 
that’s on the level. Forget it.” 

“All right,’’ Bill accepted. ‘“‘You got thirty barrels of 
beer comin’ from the brewery today and you better break 
out two cases of whisky. We're runnin’ short. Will you 
get ‘em or will [?”’ . 

Thus it was settled, and Mona stayed on as leading 
attraction in Danny the Dude's. 

She was the leading attraction in Danny the Dude's and 
the leading attraction in Bill's heart. He got so he left 
the bar to his assistant when Mona was working and his 
body thrummed to the rhythm of her dancing. He saw 
that she had little favors, a special room in which to 
dress for her dances and a nice little lunch served about 
two in the morning when an all-night dancer needs it 
most. Mona knew he loved her and she was sad. Too 
bad, she thought, that a fine man like Bili Halliday should 
love her and she could not love him in return. So she was 
as nice to him as she could be. She went with him to 
Coney Island in the daytime, sacrificing good hours of 
sleep and forgetting it on the Ferris wheel or in the surf 
or at a table with a couple of seidels of lager between 
them. And the days passed and the nights passed and 
Bill’s heart was jazzed with love for her. 

‘“Mona,”’ he told her one Sunday afternoon, “‘Mona, 
kid, I'm crazy about you. I never fell for a dame like this 
before. I can’t sleep. I can’t eat. Will you marry me, 
kid? Will you?’’ His raucous voice trembled and broke 
and his cold blue eyes softened. 

Mona's hand stole into his. 

“T can't, Bill. I wish I could, but I can’t. I know you 
love me and I like you. But, Bill, we'd never hitch. You 
ain't the man I dream of."’ Her hand tightened in his 
and she smiled a little. ‘I guess it’s the Spaniard in 
me. I see a gallant gentleman, a caballero. He rides into 
my life from somewhere."’ She laughed and shook her- 
self out of it. “‘But he'll never come. And I'll just go on 
dancing. I'll dance my way to the top, Bill. Vil make 
‘em sit up. I'll be queen of the world.’ 

“All right, kid.’" Bill took it. “‘All right. Whatever 
you say. You're—you're the doctor. How about a ride 
on the scenic? What do you say, kid?”’ 

Bill knew. He didn't force her. He knew that if you 
give a woman time and she likes you to start with, she 
may come around to your way of thinking. 

“You're a good man, Bill.’* said Mona. ‘‘I almost love 
you. See, I'll give you a kiss."’ 

Her mouth brushed his cheek, right there in the midst 
of thousands. But nobody ever took any notice of a 
thing like that in Coney Island. Bill didn’t even put his 
arm around her. He just sat there and took that light kiss, 
and his blood flamed and a feeling of sickness swept over 
him that he could not have this woman. 

And that night Mona Levine, the hootch dancer, met 
Don Mayne. 

JULY, 1928 


HE saw him as she came on for her dance. He was 

sitting at a table under a strong light which threw 
into relief his well-shaped head crowned with its dark- 
brown hair. His long athlete's body lolled back in the 
chair sort of relaxed and he seemed to be admiring the 
amber liquor in the glass he held tilted toward him. He 
was a handsome boy and he made a nice picture as he sat 
there. 

He paid no attention as the music for her dance began. 
Her interest was pees. and she stepped into the music 
and danced toward him. In her was a fierce determination 
that he should notice her. 

Bill realized that he had never seen her move so grace- 
fully. When she reached young Mayne’s table she stopped, 
her beautiful body moving rhythmically before him. The 
boy glanced up at her, totally uninterested. The swift 
rage that burned through her leaped to flame as a careless 
patron rising behind her made her miss her step. She fell, 
cursing, and Don pulled her to her feet. As she swiftly 
regained them she flung her hand from his and ran. Don 
looked after her. He heard whisperings of laughter and 
he flushed as he resumed his seat. 

‘IT won't dance again tonight,"’ she stormed furiously 
at Danny the Dude. ’ 

Danny shrugged his shoulders. He had handled wo- 
men before. Mona in her dressing-room threw her dance 
dress against the wall. She was putting on her shoes 
when there was a knock on her door. 

“Go away,”’ she snarled. ‘‘Who is it?”’ 

“It's me, Bill, Mona. Don’t let that fall get your goat.”’ 

“Oh, Bill,’’ she wailed, ‘‘it was awful! I fell and when 
some nice guy helped me up I treated him like a dog. Bill, 
who is he?”’ 

“Well,” said Bill, scenting a rival, ‘‘his old man owns 
Mayne’s department store and a couple of New Yerk 
blocks besides. But when this bird gets hold of them 
you'll see how real estate can be poured back in a booze 
bottle. That kid's a drunk. He's been away. Newport 
or some place swell. You'll see a lot of him from now on.” 

She hurried with her dressing when Bill left and when 
she was presentable, even to her own critical scrutiny, 
she went out to Mayne’s table and stood there. He got 
up from his chair. 

‘I wish to thank you and to apologize,’’ she said in her 


best “‘society’’ manner. “‘I don’t often lose either my 
balance or my temper."’ Half of which was a lie. 

“It was nothing,”’ he returned. ‘‘I’m sorry it hap 
pened.’” And as she remained he added, *‘Won't you sit 
down?” 


And Bill, polishing up the glasses, said to himself: 
“I wonder if that’s the guy Mona keeps dreamin’ about 
ridin’ into her life on a horse?”’ 


IGHT after night found Mona, the hootch dancer, 

at Don Mayne’s table, and Bill Halliday was 
worried. Polishing his glasses and serving the stuff to the 
boys of the district and the boys from up the avenue, he 
saw the light in the girl's eyes that he had tried to kindle 
there for himself. Wasn't it just like Mona, he asked 
himself, a woman who had everything before her, to fall 
for a drunk? And he tried to tell her for her own good. 

“Mona,” he said, ‘Mona, kid, whatever you do, never 
fall for a lush. No drunk is worth a dime as a husband, 
even if he has got a million.” 

And Mona flashed at him: ‘‘You're crazy. I don't 
mean anything to Don. And he don’t mean anything to 
me. He's just a friend. See? I never saw anybody like 
him before.’’ 

This was true. He was like no other man she had ever 
met. He seemed to want nothing from life except his 
eternal whisky. He fascinated her. He made her feel 
that she was the only woman in the world. And he did 
it with a smile or a word or a gesture. He respected her. 
She'd never have to tell him she (Continued on page 119 
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“Women are not fit and qualified 
persons to become Senators of Can- 
ada."—Supreme Court of Canada 
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“Define Christianity? Vitally to 
reexperience each up to the mea- 
sure of his ability) the very genius 
of Jesus, and getting thereby His 
uthusiasm. His vision, His meth- 


} 
r H discipline, to control our 
life through an obsessive super- 
person projecte i to consciousness 


with dramatic power, out of on? 
l Reverend 


oun soul substance.” 

William Norman Guthrie, Rector 
St Marks-in-the Bouwerie, New 
York 
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“If there’s anything you birds want 
to know that Harvard didn’t teach 
you just get it off your chests and 
I'll try to wise you up. You boys 
look all right to me. Talking 
straight, I hope you like me. Still, 
if you don’t, what the hell! You 
don’t vote in Newburyport, any- 
way.”—Bossy Gilles, Mayor of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, ad- 
dressing Harvard College class of 
1920 
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“Crime, love and adventure are still as 
portant as they have been since the 
world began Newspapers are learning 
to make news of a great adventure as 
important as sex.'—Marcellus E. Foster, 


Editor of the Houston, Texas, Press 


“Women are ruining their legs with 
high heels. Throwing the body out 
of balance, high heels cause the 
calves to shrink. With such beels, 
women can’t walk, and not walk- 
ing they grow shorter, wearing 
higher heels to make up for it.”— 
Dr. Charles Mayo 


I have never yet had a single offer of 
any kind to make a contribution on any 
subject to the press. I cannot help 
feeling that if my friends were patient 
with me I might produce something 
which, if not worth a penny a line. might 
at least be worth a penny a mile.”"— 
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“American audiences are sensation- 
alists. They must be amused and 
diverted. I went to a motion pic- 
ture theater in Chicago and had to 
sit through two hours of vaudeville 
and other bunk before I could see 
the picture I had come to see. And 
then I had to _ leave.”—Jascha 
Heifetz, famous violinist 
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( Thoughts of the Month 
Culled from Here and There 


Tinkling 
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“Thousands of wives have lost their 
husbands and will go on losing their 
husbands to other women, not because 
the other women are bad, but because 
the other women are more skilful in 
maintaining their charm. It is criminal 
for a woman to let herself grow ignorant, 
dull, slatternly, quarrelsome, unlovely 
after she has taken a man’s pledge of 
marital fidelity. She is the first one to 
break the vow. She is the one who 
ruins the home. The same is true of the 
men who neglect their duty as husbands, 
but there are no such nonsensical legends 
about men as there are about women 
Nobody is saying that men can make 
their fortunes by selling their virtue to 
women. —Rupert Hughes 
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1Der th if mm Enelan ] there 
mineteen murders in au of 


Former 
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1923."—Charles S. Whitman. 
(;,overnor oO! New York 





“If elected I'll do the work of both 
President and Vice-President for one 
salary. When I ain’t busy at the 
White House I’ll go down and ride 
herd on the Senate.”—Will Rogers 


While the younger generation has 
grown up in this day of joy, jazz and 
gin, necking and petting. I still fail to 
note such signs of deterioration as min- 
isters point the pulpit and editors 
their newspapers. If the signs point 


*y surely disclose the de- 





opment strong, wholesome and 
nielligent youthhood throughout the 
nd.”"—Rer B j 


yblte 


“An obedient X yj 
body will per- % 
form wonder- 


ful things. It ~~ v 
} 


will enjoy perfect 
peace and repose when ( 





it is out of action and 
will accomplish won- 
derful things when it 
is in action if the mind which is 
controlling it is a well-trained 
mind, a versatile mind, a strong, 
quick, vigorous, positive mind, and 
yet, withal, a considerate, broad 
and generous mind.” — William 
Mu.doon 


“Fliers look upon their work much as 
other people do, and even after a flight 
like ours it is difficult to realize why peo- 
ple made such a fuss over us.”—Major 
James C. Fitzmaurice, in the New York 
Times 


“I don’t believe in anything else 
but free trade all around. I don’t 
know what a tariff means, except 
that it means giving one crowd an 
advantage over another. Free 
trade is competition, and nothing 
can get large enough if you won’t 
have competition.”—Henry Ford 


“All countries have the right to legislate 
as they see fit, but it isn’t forbidden to 
hope that some day even America will 
admit there is truth in the saying of a 
charming Anglo-Saxon poet concerning 
wine: ‘I am Health; I am Heart; I am 


Life’.’"—Premier Poincaré of France 


“Just like Demp- 
sey, this guy 
(\ Shakespeare is 


WS D dead. I’m glad to 


) i see some of the 
boys getting high- 


co brow. A little 
. * brains in this busi- 
ness is o. k. with 
LL me.”—Tex Rick- 
ard 
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The Thinker 


By August Rodin 


“IT enjoy comic pictures, and about the 
first thing I do in the morning ts to pick 
up the paper and see what has happened 
to Andy Gump and Ella Cinders, but 1 
disapprove of those cartoonists who, in 
the name of humor, make fun of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.”—Dr. J. Lewis 
Gillies, Pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Riverside 


“With many of the criticisms aimed 
at collegiate education by some of 
the leaders in American business, I 
find myself in much sympathy. It 
is altogether too true that far too 
many college-trained men do not 
know how to use the English lan- 
guage clearly and effectively.”— 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, President of 
Bowdoin College 


“No man could have been a more 
faithful slave than Dempsey was to 
Kearns, and Kearns didn’t deserve 
it. I tell you Kearns didn’t make 
Dempsey. Dempsey made Kearns. 
The only thing that Kearns made 
was a fortune. Dempsey was al- 
ways stopping punches, and Kearns 
was always stopping dollars.””— 
Arthur F. Driscoll, attorney for 
Dempsey 
“I am almost inclined to believe that if 
Italy continues she may even develop 
pecies of real estate men.”—Joseph P 
Day, New York realtor 

















A Rousing Story of the Days When Faint Hearts Ne’er 


A Warrior 


Stoops 


to Love 


ARRIAGES between folk of different classes are 
inadvisable and there are more wavs of killing a 
dog than burving him in confetti This re- 
flection minds me of a business that passed 
Rometia in 1547, during the reign of Guglielmo III, sur 
| ‘the Tiger-Snake,’’ but to me ever a kind, gracious, 


, 
rood lord 


raMecc 


We had been together on a great number of battlefields 
while he was consolidating the duchy and providing the 
1umerous members of his family with lands. Accordingly, 
e was more confidential with me than is the custom be- 


rween princes and captains of the guard 
Ac the particular time whereof I speak his Grace had 
st co ered the county of Monterosso and had bestowed 
on his sister, the Princess Maria. She was older than 
nself nd up to 

hat time had been 


stitute of dowrv as 
frog oft wool 


cne P< pe 
Ir was of this White- 
Jacket that Guglielmo spoke on the first day when, re- 
covered, I presented myself to him. 
I trust that it may not be necessary,"’ says he, ‘‘to hang 


> 
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the fellow here, but we cannot have him marrying my 
sister. Her hand is as good as a bond upon the county of 
Pontello. Her dowry now is fabulous, vet she would 
bestow herself upon this ruffian.’ 
Your Highness doth not seriously convey—"’ I started 
He threw down the letter which he had held in his 
hand 
that my sister is a fool? Or, to put it otherwise, 
that she is a woman like any other? But, indeed, yes, my 
Luigi. I could convey other thoughts in this matter but that 
| fear to make thee blush. The fact is, however, she de- 
sires to marry this White-Jacket 
‘Surely a word from vour 










Grace—"’ Ms) 
: VSS 
Guglielmo gaveashort laugh. lt Se} 
‘‘My gratitude for the com- (AY ANY 


**Where’s this pretty briber 
of faithful soldiers?” 
roared Benedetto. Then the 
great hulk came at me 
and we fought—he a 
knocker-down of cattle _ 
. and I the best swordsman 
north of Rome! 
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Won Fair Ladies 


By 
F. R. BUCKLEY 


Illustrations by 
Austin Eugene Briggs 


pliment, Luigi, but there are two 
things beyond even my authority— 
mad bulls and women in love. 

‘“Nay, I sent down one of my men to 
deal a blow to Master White-Jacket, 
but Maria outwitted him and had 
him hanged berore he could more than 
take lodging in the town.”’ * 

My lord regarded me thoughtfully. 
“Thou art much weakened by ill- 


ness,’ he said. ‘‘I doubt 
the air around my sister's 
castle would be greatly to 
thine advantage. ° 

‘But, vour Grace, I could 
not breathe,’’ I said, ‘“with 
a rope around my neck.” 

Guglieimo nodded. ‘Yet naught can be accomplished 
without risk,"’ he murmured. “Maria would not hang 
thee, Luigi; thou art too well known. Besides, this need 
not be a question of assassination. I am informed that 
this White-Jacket is fond of gold—certes, that is ail he 
can expect of Maria if he hath eyes in his head. I would 
have thee buy him off.”’ 

‘*And if he refuse?”’ 

‘Ah, then,”’ says Guglielmo, “‘we must see what can be 
done. Meanwhile, thou’rt empowered to draw on my 
agent in Florence for two thousand crowns, but for God 
his sake, bargain with the fellow—we could get ten new 
guns for the money! And now | am occupied, so begone on 
this mission, good Luigi. Do not return unsuccessful.” 

A pretty affair! 

I was held to the path of duty, and away from feigned 
illness or desertion, solely by thoughts of my Lieutenanc; 
I could not bear that he might come by promotion 
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I hated him, but 
I knew that were | 
to .efuse my good 
Lord's errand he 
would be put over 
me. Thus this ha- 
tred (so much 
stronger than love, 
whatever poets may 
say to the contrary 
kept me in my litter 
all the way to 
Monterosso. 

I was not wel- 
comed. 

In order that | 
should not share the 
fate of the other 
dead-and-departed 
messenger (whose 
body at the time of 
my arrival was still 
visible, spinning 
slowly under the 
window of the Sig- 
norina) my good 
Lord Duke had rec- 
ommended me _ to 
his sister in a letter 
detailing my good 
services, my several 
wounds and my need 
of good air. Thus 
as soon as I was ¢s- 
tablished inthelittle 
house procured by 
the Duke's agent . put on my best uniform and presented 
myself at her Highness’s castle. This was, of course, ob- 
ligatory upon me; but it was equally obligatory that the 
lady should receive me graciously and make enquiry after 
her brother his health. This she did not. Indeed, she had 
the rudeness (considering that officially I had no mission 
to have me received by a Secretary of State. Not only that, 
but he was a Secretary so low in the scale that I felt myself 
at liberty to chuck him in the ribs and ask a question or 
so. 

‘“‘Why do you welcome me?’’ I demanded. ‘“‘Surely her 
Highness is not under the delusion that I come as 
ambassador?”’ 

‘I am not informed,’’ says the Secretary. 

‘‘Then how can she receive me thus?”’ I pursued. 

‘lam not informed,’’ says the man. His eyes were those 
of a cur-dog driven into a corner. 

“But have a care! Hast thou seen what hangs from the 
Signory window?” 

“If my opinion is sought,”’ I retorted, ‘I should say the 
knot ought to have been closer under the left ear.”’ 

‘Have a care!"’ says the Secretary again. ‘That is all 
my advice. Mark me. And so good day.” 

It was his intention to have me understand that I was 
not desired up there at the castle; and since it is my practise 
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Savor , 


never to force my way where | = 

im not welcome save, of ~ 
courseé 1 the case of fortified . 

wns a so on 1 left the . 
palace | tor the next week \ 
spent my time strolling hither and yon about 
the citv. I knew it of old —a pleasant place 
where the wine had been good and whose 


women-folk were in the main pretty of face, 


generous of figure and amiable of disposition shaved! 
But at this time there was woundv little wine So 

to be had and all the women-folk under 

fiftv vears had been sent to visit relatives else- 

where because the town was full of White-Jacket’s 


soldiers 
W lat | would 
Chere 


convey is that the town was dull 
seemed no way of coming at the business where- 


with the Duke had entrusted me. From the palace I was 
barred. White-Jacket was generally in the palace. How 
was | to offer him the bribe to cease his betrothal to the 
Princess unless | could see him? 

After a week of vain speculation I picked a likely look- 


ing sergeant of his forces and hinted my desire for speech 
with the commander. This brought laughter at first, but 
after the passing of certain silver between us) also a direc- 





As Benedetto minced toward his 
chair'I heard gasps that were like 
unto death rattles . . . He had 


Florence fit 
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tion to the lodging of 
a sub-lieutenant. 
I saw this man, very 


drunk but also very 
rapacious—he needed 
gold—and he sent me 


to another lieutenant 
This last, havingcursed 
me for trying to bribe 
him and agreed to let 
me atone by paying his 
month's inn bill, in 
the end promised that 
he would inform White- 
Jacket of my desire. 


ERHAPS I bungled 

the affair even thus 
early. I was unwell, 
but even had I been 
myself, what was there 
for me to do? What- 
ever my pretexts for 
remaining in Mon- 
my rank and 
service were known 
and they barred me 
from speech with Ben- 
edetto, with the amo- 
Princess or even 
with any palace official 
of consequence. I was 
spied upon. Men 
watched my house and 
dogged my footsteps. 
Indeed, it was only by 
the device of riding 
twenty miles on a fast 
horse and returning to 
the citv at dusk that I 
was able to arrive un- 
noticed at the tavern 
fixed upon by White- 
Jacket (through his 
lieutenant) as the place 
of our rendezvous. 

I sat in a back room 
and waited in consid- 
erable trepidation of 
spirit. I wondered 
firstly, whether my 
man would really come; 
secondly, howhewould 
manage to pass un- 
noticed to this low pot- 
house through a city 
wherein he was better 
known than thechurch- 
tower and _ thirdly, 
what would result 
should he obstinately 
refuse my request. 

At the last thought I burst into a light sweat and, rising, 
was in two minds whether or not to go home. The matter 
was decided for me by the sound of a great bull-voice, 
rapidly approaching through the outer room and demand- 
ing me in person i 

‘Where's this pretty briber, this seducer of faithful 
soldiers, this—’’ says the voice. 

In a moment, the door of my hiding-place had been 
flung open by Benedetto White-Jacket, who stood in it, 
fully armed, hands on hips and backed by a dozen soldiers 
with torches. Behind these again the vokel rabble that had 
been drinking in the shop milled about and stretched their 
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necks for a glimpse of me who was about to be destroyed. 

‘Are you Signor Captain Luigi Caradosso?’’ inquired 
Benedetto. 

‘‘Identically,’’ says I. 

“Of the service of the Duke of Costecaldo?”’ 

He sneered, conveying that I was a servant, a low menial 
fellow, a lacquey. And he was not built for sarcasm 

He was a vast, hairy man, the son of a baker of Por- 
tarica. He was fit only for violence, brutality and strife. 
He had the loudest mouth in North Italy and the thickest 
beard around it. He had once eaten the whole leg of an ox 
at a meal; he was accustomed to get drunk on five gallons 
of wine and it was famous that the blow of his fist was 
death to any man. 


E himself was invulnerable. It was said that during 

the battle of Gelli he had received forty wounds, one 

of them caused by a lance whose shaft snapped off and left 

its head between his ribs. Notwithstanding, he had con- 

tinued to fight, gaining the day largely by his own per- 
sonal valor. 

“And also I behold the Signor Benedetto White- 
Jacket,’ says I, “‘of the service of the Princess Maria?” 

It will be seen that I was better at sarcasm than he, be- 
cause I had left off the title of Captain. Also the word 
service in his case had several meanings; not to mention 
that his master was a woman 

Benedetto breathed hard and stared at me 

‘‘Thou'st come here to brébe me,"’ says he at last 


**Aye?”’ great silver flagon at 
He became blindly furious. Paolo’s head 
“‘Thou'st come here—"’ he bellowed, then 

turned to the vokelry. ‘‘This ruffian has come oe. 


here to bribe me with two thousand dirty ducats 
—to abandon the cause of our good Princess 
Maria!"’ 

I could not help but smile. The Princess 
Maria had no cause—what cause there had been 
had been the Duke's, and that was done with so 
soon as he captured Monterosso. All that re- 
mained in the way of causes was Benedetto's 
own, in this matter of marriage; but the yokels 
cheered regardless. They will 
cheer almost anything, so it be 
said loud enough and make no 
sense. 

“So long as I have a sword,” 
says Benedetto, turning to me and 
wrenching forth a gigantic blade, 
““T will defend our gracious Prin- 
cess from all such rascals. To the 
last drop of my blood—"’ 

Really, he was far from being 
stupid in certain ways, this White- 
Jacket. Having decided that my 
bribe (evidently reported by his 
spies in Rometia) was not large 
enough, he was now, with one 
gesture, to advance his cause by 
getting rid of me and at the same 
time establish himself as the savior of the people. 

I pulled out my sword as he came at me 

At the time whereof I speak, I was of goodly stature ana 
wide enough to match and, while I was no knocker-down 
of cattle like Benedetto, I was reputed the best swordsman 
north of Rome. 

So the battle began not unevenly. 


HERE was very little swordsmanship in Benedetto. 
He knew the simpler guards and thrusts, but subtlety 
was not in his character. He had sense enough to fight 
accordingly. Had he come foining and pointing at me, I 
should certes have run him through in a minute. Instead, 
he came at me after the fashion of a blacksmith approach- 
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ing his anvil and caused me to use all my skill to prevent 
my skull from being split. Never, even during fights with 
folk swinging two-handed swords, have I felt such blows 
as his upon my head. They seemed to have the impact of 
thunder-bolts and the weight of mountains. One, missing 
my shoulder by an inch, fell upon the oaken table, and the 
corner flew off with the force to break a window. Another 
cut, parried an instant too late, caught my blade near the 
hilt, and Benedetto's sword cut into the very steel. 

[ dared not give any latitude in my guards; another such 
blow as that and I might find myself bladeless. So I re- 
treated a little, hazarding a thrust in the hope that White- 
Jacket might be induced not to follow too closely 

It was a blind thrust, little more than the threat of worse 
to come if I were pressed—an empty threat which, never- 
theless, would have alarmed most (Continued on page 82) 
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di Vassari tittered! \ 
And then, before a 
move could be made 
to prevent the deed, 
Benedetto flung a 





























Colonel Rowan at 70 says: 
“IT went because I wanted to—I liked that sort of 


thing! People usually do things and suffer martyr- 
dom because they have an inclination that way” 


F THEY told you to go to Hell, would you go? He 
went, with never a question, into a very actual Hell of 
snarling water and steaming swamp and peering, 
deadly And when, overnight, the nation rang 
with the praises of the man who took the message to 
Garcia it took him quite Some time to adjust himself to 
Not that he minded it, being human. 
They'd told him 


eves 


the rdle of hero 
But he hadn't really set out to be a hero 
to go, and he'd gone—that was all 
Remember how thev told you the story in school? Just 
ilwavs left me a little cold. Obedience was 
I never could admire that 
1 the burning deck when all but him had 


indoor sport 


In the eves of historv he might be a hero, but in my eyes 
he was—a sap. So, franklv, I've alwavs wondered about 
heroes. Were they heroic because something flamed in 
them that didn’t burn in common mortals? Or were they 
heroes because they were too dumb to be anything else? 
When it came to heroes, my tongue was in my cheek. 


At 


Inside 
How 


Became 


The Man Who Carried the 
Recall Him? Perhaps Not. Yet 
30 Years Ago and His Deed In- 
mortalize Him. Now You Can 

self the Why and How 


By ELSIE 


Then they told me to go to see Colonel Rowan—the mes- 
sage to Garcia man. I went. And now I know how they 
get that way. My tongue is no longer in my cheek. I'm 
strong for heroes! 

I don't know why I thought he'd have big front teeth 
and go charging around like a long-horn yearling. Maybe 
because Teddy Roosevelt had—and did. 

Somehow one sees that Spanish War through the up- 
roarious facade of Teddy's teeth. But Colonel Andrew 
Rowan isn't toothy. Nor uproarious. He's quite the last 
person you'd expect to find romping through jungles, 
risking fifty-seven varieties of most unpleasant death. 
He's powerful and determined enough, but he’s as fastidi- 
ously modeled as a French dandy, in spite of his brawn. A 
just-out-of-the-bandbox-man, you would say at first 
glance. 

Then you look again at that fighting chin and you for- 
get about bandboxes. No dumb yes-man this. Not at 
all the sort of a person who'd stand on a burning deck 
while the swimming was good. No sheepy obedience in 
those eyes, even at seventy. And yet—he did obey with- 
out a question. He did risk his life on that unforgettable 
trek 

You wonder. And then you remember back and back to 
that day when you sat on the high-school steps in 1898 
and read with pumping heart that Captain Rowan had 
left Kingston, had reached Cuba, had dodged the Spanish 
guns and ducked into the jungle and was—where? You 
gulped and shivered at the daring audacity of it—and the 
nation gulped and shivered with you 

Two months before that, on February 15, 1898, the 
Maine had been sunk in the harbor of Havana. A board of 
naval officers had declared that it had been caused by an 
explosion from outside. At once olive skin and smoky 
eye became anathema 

There arose a murmuring, and presently “‘Remember 

/ - 
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He 


a Hero 


Message to Garcia. Do You 
a Nation Thrilled at His Daring 
spired a Great Writer to Im- 
Hear from Colonel Rowan him- 


of this Hero Business 
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the Maine’ swelled to an uproar of rage. 

War! 

On April eighth a dapper young man 
slipped quietly—so quietly—over to King- 
ston, Jamaica, with a flea from the Informa- 
tion Bureau of the War Department in his 
ear. The flea ran thusly: 

“Report to the United States Consul in 
Kingston and tell him that he is to give you 
whatever you wish. ° 

He reported. And the Consul, who aimed 
to please, gave him a chance to die! 


O* APRIL twenty-second, most casually 
across a luncheon-table, the American 
Consul handed Captain Andrew Rowan a 
cipher cable which told him to —_ to 
Cuba, find General Garcia, leader of the Cuban 
revolutionists, request his cooperation in war 
against Spain and offer him aid. Just like 
that. Maps? Directions? Letters of intro- 
duction? Credentials? He hadn't a line 
The United States wasn't old enough for that! 

We'd never carried on a business like war 
and we knew as little about the folk and 
fastnesses of Cuba as we knew of Ubangi- 
Shari, Chad or Somaliland. 

We hadn't specialized in strategists yet, 
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The first page of Elbert 
Hubbard’s famous masterpiece. 

Young Rowan was the last person you’d expect to find 
romping through jungles, for in spite of his brawn he 
was always as fastidiously modeled as a French dandy 


but we had produced go-getters. Andrew Rowan was read Huxley as a boy and once I came across this quotation 


one of them. He got. 


It is not needful to know in advance how you are going to work 


‘But how did you know how to go about it?’’ | pro- . 


through any complicated task. What is necessary is that you 


tested. This business of just taking your foot in your 
Oo: should thoroughly understand the cause that brought your 


hand and flitting was too much for me. 


riddle into being and be quite clear in your mind as to the prm 


It isn't really necessary to know exactly how you're ciples which are to guide you in the maze of later detail 
going to do a thing if you've really made up your mind to 
do it,’’ he answered, his eyes deep and wise. ‘‘I used to “I think that applies to Continued on page 118) 
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They Called Him a Liar a 
an Old Fool, but His Fighting 
Heart Was Young That Day 
the Bullets Sang 
About His Ears 


Old 
W hitey 


Comes 


B) 


W ALT COBURN 


UCK LANDERS, who drove stage between Chinook | 


and the Little Rockies, claimed that ‘‘Whitey”’ 

was the damnedest old liar in Montana. Whitev 

was the stock-tender at the Black Coulee stage 
station. Nobody ever took enough interest in old Whitey, 
one way or the other, to argue the point. For that matter, 
few men cared much about disputing anything Buck might 
say. For Buck was bigger'n a skinned mule and was handy 
with fists, gun or king-pin, as the case might be. 

In the saloons at either end of the line Buck was in the 
habit of entertaining those about him with odd tales of 
Whitev's doings. In those days, when news items were 
limited to bits of local range gossip, the price of beef and 
the doings of Long Bob the outlaw, Buck never lacked an 


audience. He was the connecting link between town and 
the mountains. And he had a knack of spinning yarns. 


His listeners bought the drinks, and so you will under- 
d how Buck's talent did not go unrewarded 


Buck leaned 


stan 


‘She looked like snow, last trip down.”’ 
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“Whitey looks shore 
desp’rit as he pumps 
the lever uh that ol’ 
45-70. An’ about 
that time he sights 
me. The look on 
that ol’ codger’s face 
was the comicalest 
thing I ever seen!” 






‘ 
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against the bar and shoved his blunt thumbs over the elab- 
orately studded fourteen-inch belt he wore. That belt, 
known as a ‘‘belly-warmer,’’ was Buck's pride. 

‘‘So I pulled out two hours early from the Hills, knocked 
right along and I gits into the stage station more’n two 
hours ahead uh time. Now what yuh reckon I finds that 
ol’ fool a-doin’?”’ 

Here Buck paused for a moment after the manner of 
yarn-spinners and downed his three fingers of rye. His 
audience waited, grinning inanely as is the wont of bar- 
room audiences. The bar-keep polished a glass elabo- 
rately. Buck ignored his chaser and with a preliminary 
chuckle climaxed his tale. 

Well, sir, gents, that doggoned currycomb swinger is 
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a-settin’ on the seat uh that broke-down Concord coaci: 
behind the barn, his foot jambed ag'n’ the brake-bar, 
a-holdin’ four patched-up lines he’s rigged to the wagon 
tongue. Yep. Fer all the world like a ten-year-old kid. 
R'ared back on them lines, a-pourin’ the whip to four 
imaginary hosses. He's that het up a-playin’ stage-driver 
he don't hear ner see me. 

‘“Sudden-like he shoves the lines between his knees, lays 
down his whip an’ grabs up a long-barreled ol’ Winchester 
that was outa date when that Brother Noaher rounded up 
his stock, the year uh the high water. 

‘‘He’s looks shore desp'rit, does Whitey, as he pumps 
the lever uh that ol’ 45-70. Damned if I don’t duck, 
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thinkin’ he’s gonna throw 
down on me. But he don’t see 
me. Ner he ain't got ary shell in the danged ol’ cannon. 

‘* ‘Bang!’ barks Whitey, like a kid playin’ Injun an’ 
cowboy, ‘Bang! Bang!’ 

‘Then he grabs up the lines in one hand an’ about that 
time he sights me. Boys, the look on that ol’ codger’s 
face was the comicalest thing I ever seen!"’ 


UCK LANDERS went into a gale of roaring mirth, 
subsiding only when the bar bottle slid his way. 
His audience joined heartily in the merriment. 

“I bet he felt shore foolish, eh Buck?”’ 

“Like a licked dog,’’ nodded Buck. ‘‘But by golly, 
that’s one meal he set out without spoilin’ good grub with 
a pack uh dang lies about Injun fights an’ hold-ups. He 
don't let a peep outa him. Jest got red an’ foolish lookin’ 
when I joshed him.”’ 

‘“T bet yuh had a lot uh fun outa the ol’ fool, joshin’ ‘im, 
eh Buck?” 

‘““More'n I've had since the time we made out like we 
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ever stopped there—to speak of 


vas gonna hang tnat nigger swaiper fer wearin’ a red tic." 

Back at the stage station on Black Coulee old Whitey 
was packing up. He was getting ready to leave the 
only spot he could call home. There wasn't much to pack. 
A few pairs of cheap cotton socks, an extra pair of over-alls 
uaidl until they were almost colorless, a few neatly 
patched shirts, some fleece-lined underwear, the old Win- 
chester. He'd leave the few books and the old dime- 
novels for his successor. Whitey hoped Buck had deliv- 
ered that letter to the man who owned the stage line, a 
cheap envelop that held a single sheet of pencil-paper on 
which he had laboriously scrawled his formal resignation 
as stock-tender. 

He hoped Buck would fetch a man to take his place 
Didn't know’'s he could stand another such hour of ridicule 
from Buck. God, if only Buck hadn't come up like he 
done, early! Ketched him actin’ the fool. Served a man 
right fer bein’ so silly. Ketched him, dead tuh rights 

Whitey went pale at the memory of it all. First time 
he'd bin caught. And he'd bin playin’ that game day in 
and day out, sun, rain and blizzard, fer five years 


IVE years. A man could get awful used to a place in five 

years. And Black Coulee was a good place. Nobody 
A grub-line riding cow- 
puncher, some rancher on the way to town. Just 
company enough, sometimes of an evenin’, to 
set and talk to. Buck a-stoppin’ each noon for 
dinner and a change of horses. 

Whitey would miss the horses. He bet they'd 
miss him, too. They'd be a long time till the boss 
found a man that knowed those ponies, a man 
that would wash their collars every day and 
change the pads and take care of their necks. 
There hadn't bin a sore shoulder in five years 
And that Blondy horse had a mighty tender hide. 
Had to bathe it in brine. Where'd they git a man 
that'd know how to fit a collar or tack a shoe on 
Bad-Lands’ crippled foot so’s he wouldn't go 
lame? Who'd give Pig an extra pint of grain and 
put a pinch of flax-seed in the oats to keep their 
coats slick? Who'd do all them things? 

Whitey asked the question over and over as he 
puttered around. He almost wished he hadn't 
sent in that letter. Not so much on his own ac- 
count. He could move on. Sixty ain't so old 
There was other jobs. He'd even herd sheep if it 
came to that. But he knew those horses as a man 
knows his own children. Knew their virtues and 
their faults. All Buck knowed was to get up on 
the seat and herd ‘em down the road. He didn’t 
even know that Whitey had thrown away the 
severe J. 1. C. bits on the broncs and substituted 
rubber-covered straight bits that healed up their mouths 
Buck had drove ‘em a month before he noticed. Before 
he was sober enough to notice, Whitey told himself 
Whitey never drank. There had been a time when he 
fought the stuff a-plenty. 

‘“No man could drink me under when I was in my prime. 
I could drink all night, then shoot the ash off a man’s 
cigar as fur as I could sight it. That was when I was 
scoutin’ with Liver Eatin’ Johnson.”’ 

‘“Let’s hear about the time you'n him held off them 
Cheyennes, Whitey,’” Buck would prompt him. ‘‘After 
you drove stage in the Black Hills.” 
~ ‘That was afore I driv stage. Did I ever tell yuh about 
that time me'n Wild Bill was stuck up?" 

Gawd, how was a man tuh know that Buck was jest 
a-laughin’ up his sleeve all the time? He'd always liked to 
kinda unload his talk on Buck Landers. Buck listened so 
keerful. And all the time he was a-pokin fun at a man. 
Whitey knowed it now. Buck as much as said he'd be 
tellin’ them booze hounds in town how he ketched Whitey 
playin’ stage-coach. There'd be passengers, like there was 
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sh every trip. Buck'd tell them, right there at che table 
while Whitey was fetchin’ on their vittles. A man couldn't 
make out to stand much of it. It'd be a case of kill Buck 
or quit Black Coulee. Better to q Quit, and go to 
herdin’ sheep Too stove-up fer most work { man 
ain't so dang spry at sixty. Or was it fifty? Hard to keep 
track, especially when a man don't know for sure when 


nor where he was bort 

He'd till he broke in a new man. He wouldn't 
need to show up when Buck was there. He'd guilt, but 
he'd sleep in the loft and break in the new stock-tender. 
He hoped Buck'd fetch him this trip 

But Buck's only passengers were two dry-goods 
drummers and a tin-horn gambler bound for the hills. 
And Buck told them the story while they ate. 
They'd all been drinking and their bancer was 
They even tried to 


Stay on 


cruel and thoughtless. 
make old Whitey drink 
They were still talking about it when 
Whitey hooked up the four horses and 
drove from the barn to the log cabin 
where they sat around the stove. 
Until now that short drive from 
the stable to the cabin had al- 
ways been Whitey's one bright 
of each drab day. He 
ip over the 


boot to the seat, the lit es 


bit ou 
would climb 
in his gnarled old hands 


He would straighten a 


stooped back, kick 
off the brake and 
make a long circle, 
drawit g up in front 


of the cabin with an 


impressive flourish, 


his blue eyes spar- 
kling with the danc- 
ing lights of a thou- 
sand memories, real 
or fancied 

But today he drove 
with slack lines, 
looking bent and old 
and battered A col- 


orless performance 
And as soon as Buck 
took the lines Whitey 


slid down the boot 
to the ground and 


hobbled to the refuge 
of the barn. Dimly, 
as in some horrible, 
sickening nightmare, 
he caught the sounds 
of ribald laughter 
and some gibing re- 
marks flung after him 
Old Whitey was pale 
and sick and shaking 


through ignorance or thought 
lessness or plain greed, neglected 
to take this little precaution, 

There was a bitter wind sweep- 
ing across the low hills from 
outofthe NorthCountry. There 
was the unopened quart of 
whisky in the pocket of Buck’s 
fur coat. And half-way be- 
tween the Little Rockies and 
the Black Coulee stage staticn 
Buck hung the four lines over a 
hook fixed on the seat, drew the 
cork from the bottle and took a 
long, gurgling pull at the liquor. 
He said afterward that he re- 
membered nothing after that. 
Said he'd been drugged. But it 
was the fusel-oil that did the 
trick. 

The whole thing was sifted 

to the bottom later. They even 
had a chemist up at the mines 
test what was left in the bottle. 
There was registered mail on 
board and the Postal Depart- 
ment is mighty strict about mail- 
carriers drinking. 
. But the mail was only one 
M™ factor. It was the mining com- 
pany that bore down hard 
on Buck Landers. For in 
the boot were twenty-five 
thousand dollars in gold 
bullion, the month's clean- 
up from the mines. 

It must be said for Buck, 
however, that he was whol- 
ly unaware of the fact that 
he had the bullion on 
board. The mine super- 
intendent and the deputy 
sheriff had loaded it some 
time during the night. It 
was their own idea of be- 
ing cunning. Twice in the 
past six months Long Bob 
had robbed the buckboard 
messengers with the bul- 
lion. The last time, when 
the two men with the 
bullion had put up a fight, 
Long Bob and his com- 

anion had killed them 
both and turned their team 
loose. 

No, Buck didn’t know 
he had the bullion there 
under his feet among the 
fur robes and blankets and 































as if with a chill truck. Buck wasn't much 
when he stumbled y of a hand to notice things. 
into the barn Whitey crept along the bridge, his only 9 If the coach rode a mite 

Only when the weapon a knife. He was losing blood... . heavy in front, due to the 
stage was gone did It was hard to keep his thoughts from piling a weight of the gold bricks 
Whitey venture forth in a scrambled heap. But neither of those A in their leather cases, he 
He had sked blots of fur moved! N laid it to the effects of last 
Buck about the letter night's inebriation, though 

» the boss. A sort he denied later that he'd 
of pitiful, stubborn pride had held him silent before Buck. been drunk. There were no passengers that trip down. 


A MAN should alwavs shake a bottle of whisky before 
l taking the first drink from it. For even good liquor 
ive I 


Buc k Landers, 


] 
may ni. a tiny iil 


m of fusel-oil on the top 


The four horses didn’t need much driving along a road 
More than one man said 
He jest 


they traveled every other day. 
that Buck wasn’t a four-horse driver noway. 
herded ‘em along the road. 
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4 Twelve miles from the Bean Creek bridge into Chinook! 
Old Whitey drives it every day, summer, spring 
or winter—regardless of snow, sleet or high water 






The four horses brought the 
stage into Black Coulee less 
than an hour late. Whitey 
first thought that Buck was 
dead—the way he lay in a 
crumpled heap there in the 
boot. Then he saw the bottle, 
most of its contents spilled out, 
still gripped in Buck's hand. 

Whitey did his best to wake Buck. 
But the big stage driver was too stolidly 
drugged to be roused. Whitey cared for ‘ 
the team, put Buck to bed in the cabin 
and hooked up the fresh four. 

Now if Whitey had been a story-book . 
hero, perhaps he would have loaded 
Buck inside and turned over the lines to 
him when they neared Chinook. 

But Whitey was human. The knives 
of Buck Landers’ jibes had bitten deep. 
He took a grim sort of satisfaction from 
what he now did. Once or twice as he hooked up the 
fresh team a dry chuckle came from his bearded lips. 
‘‘Dad burn his drunken heart! I'll learn ‘im.’ 


fs 


rounded the corral and went 
trotting down the road. 


Cracked my whip and the leader 


swung, 
_ . . The wheelers tried to straddle the wagon-tongue 
iy LOADED his battered old telescope grip and fas- Come a ti yi yippy yi yay! ‘ 
tened the frogs of a moth-eaten buffalo coat. From we : 
the ground, as he pulled on a pair of old mitts, he cocked Whitey hadn't sung for many months—years, perhaps 


an experienced eye at the coach. But his voice rose now as he drove his four along the frozen 
‘Ridin’ heavy up for’ard. Must have machinery."" road. He didn't notice the wind in his face or the snow 
Whitey always noticed things. He set about balancing that stung his eyes like frozen sand. He was too gloriously 
his load happy for that. He'd quit when he got to town. Draw 
‘“Crackey!"" He went a bit white when he saw the his time like a man. But, by criminy, he was havin’ 
bullion. He knew those heavy, sole-leather cases used to his fling! 


carry bullion bricks. He piled the robes and mail-sacks He didn't mind the monotony of those white, frozen, 
in on top of the bullion, then balanced the rear of the coach _rutted miles. They sped by under his wheels all too quickly. 
with a couple of kegs of horseshoes. Before he hardly realized it dusk was creeping into the 


Whistling through his teeth, he went back into the coulees. The leaden sky was getting darker each mile. 
cabin and rummaged around until he found three tar- It'd be way past dark when he got in. Whitey slapped his 


nished cartridges to fit his old 45-7 arms vigorously across his chest to drive the blood back 
‘One shell in the barrel, two in the magazine,"’ he into his numb hands 

smiled grimly as he loaded the gun and put it on the seat. Always his blue eyes peered ahead to each side of the 

Then he gathered up the lines and kicked off the brake road. Under his feet were those gold bullion bricks. His 

with a fine gesture. old Winchester lay under the lap-robe across his knees. 
He flung out the whip-lash with a practised backward ‘‘A man kain't never tell. Hell's likely to pop ary 


jerk that was beautiful. The lash popped like a pistol minute.”’ 

shot The stage dropped off a ridge to the bridge on Bean 
“Tighten up, babies!”’ Creek. The bare bunches of buck-brush and willows 
Flushed with excitement, his muskrat cap set atarakish looked sinister enough in the deepening shadows of the 

angle over one eye, Whitey handled those reins with the coming night 


same skill he would have used in driving four broncs The shod hoofs of the team were on the edi 
And as if they enjoyed being so treated, the heads of the _ planks of the bridge. Plunkety-plunk! Plunkety-plunk! 
four gentle horses lifted. The leaders even shied as they As the front wheels rolled on to (Continued on page 126) 
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If Byrd Geis Caught in a South Pole 
Huskies Will Be There 





By JANET MABIE 


LED dogs first and the three 
planes next.’’ That is the 
order in which Commander 
Richard E. Byrd documents 

the importance to his Antarctic 
Expedition of land transportation 
equipment. 

The ice ship Samson will drop 
anchor in the Bay of Whales on 
the fringe of the Ross ice barrier. 
The main base will be established 
far enough inland from the Bay so 
that its ice floor won't break off 
and float away with it. Between 
the main base and the base nearest 
the South Pole Byrd hopes to set 
down three other bases, possibly 
four, out of which the “‘ologists’’ 
can work. For this is no junket for 


Commander Richard E. the mere fun of sticking up a flag 
Byrd, the greatest ex- at the South Pole, it is a scien- 
plorer of our times, has tific investigation of a largely un- 
set his eyes on a new known tract whose area is once 
world—the South Pole. and a half again as great as the 
Once and a half again United States. 

as large as these United Byrd believes he is going to find 
States, it is a country wholly unknown species of ani- 
of rolling hills of ice mals and plants; he won't Sav he 
hundreds of feet high! expects to find an unknown people, 


but it is not impossible. Eventu- 
ally planes will fly between the 
bases, but before such flying 
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Planes 


Blizzard, Arthur Walden and His 
to Pull Him Out 


can be there must be landing fields. Men, sent our by sled- 
dog team, are the only means of finding landing fields in a 
country upon which you can look down from the air and 
know that what look like perfectly smooth plateaux of 
snow-covered ice are instead crazy, rolling hills of ice some- 
times hundreds of feet high. 

Byrd is going to fly to the South Pole. But it was touch 
and go, when he flew to the North Pole, whether the dash 
would come off without crashing, and the same thing will be 
true at the South. So there will be a light team of six dogs 
along in the plane “‘because if we should come down and be 
unable to get the plane up again—well, shall we say we 
might not care to have to walk back to our last base?”’ 

Then there are the blizzards. Sled dogs are sometimes 
good in blizzards. Planes never are. The Antarctic, as 
Sir Douglas Mawson, Amundson and (Continued on page 88) 


Here are Walden and his blizzard dog Chi- 
nook. This dog will lead the expedition’s 
pack of 100 sled dogs. Although Walden 
doesn’t understand the uncanny guiding 
instinct of a blizzard dog, he has an in-' 
stinct all his own for picking one out 


a : a 
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Here’s Your First 
Chance to Learn 
About the 


Strangest People 


If You Have Longed to Live the Roving 
Life of the Gipsies, Read This Article First 


IRA, a tall, broad- 
shouldered,  long- 
haired, dark Gipsy, 
stood before his 
elders and listened with low- 
ered head while they asked him 
why he had abducted the lovely 
daughter of a high military 
ofhcer of Roumania. 
Did know 
going to happen?” 
I love her.”’ 
“You put the whole tribe 
und its wealth in danger.” 
[ love her.”’ 
If they lay their hands on 
you they will kill you."’ 
| love her 


curses you 


you what was 


for love 


Some Things About Gipsies 
Which You May Not 
Have Known 


When a Gipsy tells your fortune she 


Gipsies look down on white people 
and call them “pig-headed fools” 


Gipsies exalt the man who faces death 


A Gipsy can pick any lock 
Gipsy children at three are taught to 


line toward the Danube. The 
ones who had been yoked to 
the carts, however, stopped, 
each near his own, and se 
their long necks. The main 
herd swam across the Danube 
into Bulgaria. The carts drove 
off in different directions. Mira, 
holding a swooning woman 
with one hand, was clinging 
to the neck of a buffalo with 
the other. 

In less than a half-hour, ex- 
cept for a few crippled military 
horses and broken swords, there 
was no sign of what had taken 
place. The herd had disap- 


peared in the wooded shore of 


[hen the accusers rose, em- anal the Bulgarian side of the 
braced him and pressed him to stea Danube 
thet hearts \ man who One drop of Gipsy blood makes one Thus did the Gipsies defend 


loved a woman so much that he a social outcast 


the happiness of one of their 


lid not hesitate to endanger his own 

tribe, his wealth and his life All Roumania’s music is of Gipsy 

was worthy of his tribe, its origin HERE are three hundred 

wealth and his own life Mig: 8 oa thousand Gipsies living to- 
As they were still talking Gipsies hate schools and die if they day in Roumania. The old 


scouts Came running to tell that stop roaming 
irmy coming 
upon them.” 

Instantly the domesticated buffaloes were set free and 
the great herd was driven toward the two hundred or 
The long-necked animals rushed madly 
it the soldiers. The horses reared, unseated many and, 
caught off balance by the herd, were pressed back. The 
soldiers hacked away with their swords, but their weapons 
did mot seem to make any serious impression upon the 
thick black hides. 

[he fire of battle was in the eyes of big and little, of old 
and young Gipsies 

‘*Tarro tarro tarraho!"’ they called to their 
cattle, driving them at top speed. 

Some of the young girls and boys climbed stark naked 
on the necks of the animals and sped them on. Meanwhile 
the tents were folded and the carts were made ready. 

Tarro tarraho!"’ 

A gun was fired by a soldier. 

Tarr tarr tarraho!"’ 

No one was hit, but the report of the gun had awakened 
ill the dormant, savage devils asleep for centuries in the 
breasts of these men. 

Tarr tarr tarraho!"" 

[he Gipsies began to lash the buffaloes with their heavy 
leather plaited whips and stampeded them. Nothing 
could now resist the forward-running monstrous mass of 


i whole was 


more cavalrymen 


black-bellowing flesh 
[The army”’ turned heels and ran 
The chief of the Gipsies shouted an order to the dogs 


and the youngsters. The herd veered and ran in a straight 
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Civil Code of Moldavia regu- 

lated the life of the Gipsies, 

stating that they should be 
considered not as things, but as individuals, that a Gipsy 
should have the right to ask the protection of the law 
against too cruel a master. Each boyar, each land-owner, 
acquired a number of Gipsy slaves who were housed and 
quartered much in the manner of negroes in America and 
practically subjected to the same treatment. The Gipsy 
women became wet-rurses, cooks and housemaids. The 
men attended to the horses in the stables, were coach- 
drivers, blacksmiths, shoemakers and musicians. 

Still, as the Gipsies perished when compelled to stay 
long in one place, the ader of the boyars allowed one 
member of each family to roam freely over the country 
while the rest of the clan remained as pawns in the court of 
the boyar to insure the return of the absent ones. 


HERE were neither theaters nor concert-halls in those 

days, and the people as well as the boyars were clamor- 
ing for amusement. The Gipsies furnished entertainment. 
They formed wandering circuses of jugglers, acrobats, 
athletes, tight-rope walkers, ball-tossers and sleight-of- 
hand men, with performing goats, donkeys and horses. 
They were also snake-charmers and wrestlers. 

To this day, Gipsies leading huge Carpathian bears, 
followed by women warming a half-dozen snakes in their 
bosoms, can be seen pacing the roads and side-paths from 
one end of Roumania to another. 

Most of these bear-tamers travel in single families and 
not in tribes. The pateran indicates to one another the 
road by which they have traveled and the direction they 
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By KONRAD BERCOVICI 
Author of “CHIT ZA” and “MURDO” 


have taken. While the head of the family is dancing the 
bear in front of an inn the wife is busy elsewhere telling 
fortunes or working charms for some peasant women or 
telling the wife of the boyar how to retain the love of her 
husband. The children, ranging from three to thirteen 
years of age, are already foraging for themselves. As soon 
as a Gipsy mother has allowed her child to climb out of 
the bag in which it has been carried on her back it is sup- 
posed to shift for itself; and it does. It frequently happens 
that night overtakes the husband five or six miles away 
from his wife, who has remained behind somewhere for 
some reason or other. The bear-tamer lies down to sleep 
beside his bear, while the wife makes her bed where sleep 
overtakes her. 

The children, too, may be two or three miles apart from 
one another. Each one of them will crawl to sleep in 
some hole beside a barn or chicken-coop. However, be- 
fore the village awakens the family celebrates a noisy 
reunion, for they never start the day before they have 
found one another again. The pateran, two twigs or leaves 
placed in a certain way on the road every few hundred j 
feet, has served as road-post. The manner in which the 
pateran is placed tells a Gipsy more than the most explicit 
letter could. A four-year-old child knows a pateran. 

The youngest of the family, probably not older than 
four or five, supplies the breakfast for all—some fat chick- 
en or two. Begging or stealing, he may have collected more 


The Government’s reprisal was swift 
and terrible— but the surviving 
Gipsies avenged their brothers! 
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money than 


: + “& x any of the others. 
Sv Weyer ® It is interesting to 
_ watch the little brown rascals 


fish for ducks. Lying flat on the 
stomach, they float a wormed hook on 
the duck pond or river. When the fowl has 
swallowed the bait and the hook it is gently pulled 
Chickens and geese are caught on the road in 
the same manner 
On the outskirts of the large towns of Roumania, Bu- 
charest, Braila, Galatz, Jassy and Craiova, are whole 
streets occupied by more or less sedentary Gipsy families. 
These Gipsies are mostly musicians who have long since 
mixed with the poorer population that has lived upon the 
fringes of the cities. Though the Gipsy type prevails, 
they are, in a sense, mulattoes. The children of the seden- 
tary Gipsies go to school and mingle with the children of 
the native population, though neither teacher nor school- 
mate ever forgets to put the Gipsy in his place by remind- 
ing him of the fact that he is a pharaon. 
Sedentary Gipsies are like caged sparrows, like pheas- 
ants in a chicken-coop. Every epidemic hits them first. 


to the shore 


HE sale of newspapers on the streets of Bucharest is 

entirely in the hands of Gipsy girls. The flower 
women in the cafés and gardens are magnificent speci- 
mens of Gipsy women 

The men sell fruit and vegetables which they carry in 
two baskets that hang from a flexible yoke over their 
shoulders 

[here ts no other music but Gipsy music in Roumania. 
Even the songs of the peasants are Gipsy songs. All 
melodic life, not only of Reumanians but of all the peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula and probably beyond its borders, 
is of Gipsy origin 

Braila, a Danube town, has contributed the best musi- 
cians of the country. The earning capacity of some of the 
Gipsy violinists of that town compares favorably with 
that of the best-paid concertists in the Occident of Europe 
ind even America 

Among the Gipsy musicians in Braila there was uone 
known, more esteemed and respected than Bar- 
leaza. He was already an old man when it was thought 
proper that he should teach me to play the fiddle. At his 
I met youngsters of my age from the ‘‘better”’ 


nouse 


bette 


families of the town 

[his Barleaza was a massively built, broad-shouldered 
man, whose very dark face looked priestly, crowned and 
framed in a shock of snow-white hair. Loved and sought 
ifcer as he was by all the boyars and wealthy merchants 





The report 
of the guns awak- 
ened the Gipsies’ dor- 
mant savagery. They lashed 
their great herd of gentle buffaloes 
into a stampeding, thundering mass 


of the surrounding country, he had amassed a huge fortune 

Barleaza never took money in his hands. He appeared 
at a wedding only on condition that another band play the 
dance music. He and the five men of his band improvised 
for the assembled guests and connoisseurs who retired with 
him to a separate room. His vielin playing could make 
people so gay they forgot worries and sorrows and became 
young again. He could make the gayest of men and wo- 
men cry out in pain and weep on his shoulders for hours. 
His violin laughed and cried, grinned and sobbed. 

Having played, Barleaza laid his fiddle on the table and 
allowed the fortunate ones to throw gold coins through the 
slits of the fiddle. He was the Gold Violinist. Never did 
a silver piece desecrate his violin. 


T THE death of a rich landowner, his heir came from 
Paris to take possession of his father’s domain. The 
mourning period over, the other boyars decided to ban- 
quet and entertain their neighbor and show him what a 
joyous time could be had in the homeland. There were 
about twenty guests. The party was held in the castle ot 
Boyar K Barleaza was called upon to furnish the 
music. The young boyar, who had never heard of Barleaza, 
marveled at first at the Gipsy’s playing, but was annoyed 
by the familiarity between the Gipsy and the guests. 

‘You are spoiling that tzigan,’’ the young Parisian told 
his friends. 

The strong wine was mounting to his head. Paris had 
not blotted out the prejudice against the erstwhile slaves 
of his deceased father. 

His friends tried to quiet him, telling him of the great- 
ness of Barleaza, of his marvelous playing, of the pleasure 
and joy he had given them. But the young man protested 
that they were too friendly with the tzigan. When Bar- 
leaza had placed his violin on the table the boyars began 
to drop gold pieces into it. The young man from Paris 
questioned : 

“What is that? Why don't you give him the money in 
his hands? And why only gold?” 

‘But Barleaza never receives money in his hand. He ts 
our Gold Violinist. His violin has never been polluted 
by the baser metals.” 

‘Nonsense! He'll take money in his hands when I offer 
it to him. Here, Tzigan!’" And he laid on the table a 
handful of copper and silver pieces. ‘*Take it!”’ 

Barleaza shook his snow-white head and smiled into the 
face of the young man 

“Your father would not have done such a thing. Do 
let me play for you a melody your father loved.” 

But the young man was drunk, furious and stubborn. 

‘First take in your hand the money I have put on the 
table!"’ 

The other men were too drunk to interfere. Barleaza 
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With whip, knife, stick and pistol the unfriendly tribes 


waged a pitched battle—even the women and 
children leaped into it with a deadly intent— 
until, after half an hour, both sides were 

spent—and the reckoning came! 


Illustrations by J} . 
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turned 
around and 
looked at them 
pleadingly. Why did they 
not explain? Before anyone had 
said a word the young man from Paris 
had pressed a revolver against the Gipsy's 
breast and, —— to the pile of copper and silver 
coin on the table, demanded for the last time that he take 
it. Barleaza merely smiled and shook his head. The 
trigger was pulled. Barleaza fell back dead. 

Splinters of Barleaza’s violin are inlaid in violins of 
Gipsies playing in Paris, London, Berlin and New York— 
everywhere. Among Gipsy musicians fragments of Bee. 
leaza's violin are carried like relics, framed in gold and set 
with precious stones. 


B bps is another Gipsy element which, though very 
dangerous, is the most interesting, because it has re- 
mained the purest. 

The Laeshi tzigani haveremained untainted, independent 
and have preferred death to slavery or domesticity. They 
are of so independent a nature that they do not even sub- 
mit to their own chiefs and never travel in large groups. 
They never camp in open spaces. One finds them only in 
ravines, in the mountains and in the forests. They have 
never sought any relation with white people. 

The Laeshi only come out of the forest or the ravines of 
the mountains when it is absolutely necessary. They are 
seen at horse-fairs, where they exchange a doctored donkey 
against a milch-goat, a glandered horse against a cow and 
where they always get the better of a bargain with Jew, 
Greek or Gipsy. 
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Laeshi are the 
handiest people with 
tools. Each one of them is a 
skilled mason, a skilled blacksmith, 
a skilled carpenter, a skilled mechanic. 
There is no trade in which they can be surpassed. 
They can mix metals and repair copper kettles. They 
can forge steel and iron. They can even make needles with 
the most primitive tools. With these same tools they 
make earrings, rings and bracelets, which they sell to the 
peasants. A hammer, a pair of tongs, a file and a small 
home-made bellows are carried on the back of every 
Laeshi. His shop is wherever he happens to be. He uses 
the same tools for every kind of hess: 4 With these same 
tools he can repair watches, musical instruments and 
shoes. 

Their women seldom go out fortune-telling, but possess 
a fine knowledge of medicinal herbs. The Gipsy women 
are the doctors of the country. They are called upon to set 
broken bones and to cure diseases of cattle. 





HERE are also Gipsies wandering in large caravans 

under the leadership of a Bulibassa. At the death of one 
Bulibassa his successor is elected by vote from the rank 
and file of the tribe. The authority of this Bulibassa was 
formerly confirmed by the landowner who invested him 
with power over his own people. 

The Bulibassa was law and judge, and the Gipsies were 
generally in far greater fear of him than they were of the 
State authorities. 

To distinguish themselves from the other Gipsies the 
Bulibassas dressed in gaudy fashion, wearing heavy gold 
rings in their ears and gold buttons on their long cozts, 
rode on horseback and carried gilt-handled whips in the 
uppers of their knee-length boots. 

The Bulibassa is no longer invested with official power, 
but every tribe still has its Bulibassa, who is nevertheless 
respected, and his decisions are law. 

The tribe has no sooner settled on the outskirts of a 
town than the women and children scatter themsel es, 
knocking at every door, selling little nicknacks and cfler- 
ing to explain dreams and work Continued on page 8 








e Don’t Do Business 





distinguished in your list as being al- 
ways in stock and ready to hand. These 
you will please forward immediately; 
the others as soon as procurable 

Should there have been improvements 
upon any of the articles, please advise 
without delay, holding this order sub- 
ject to our reply. In the meanwhile, 
we remain, gentlemen, 


Now, what if the same Gent had re- 
ceived a Complaint from a Valued Cus- 
tomer? How would he Answer that 
and Turn Away wrath? Just this: 


Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your favor 
of the 8th inst., in reply to which I beg 
to say that this is the first intimation I 
have received touching your order of the 
16th Dec. last. Your letter of that date 
has never reached me, and has doubt- 
less miscarried. I am sorry, indeed, that 
you have been put to so much trouble 
and expense. It is my custom to fill 
orders immediately upon receipt, as you 
know from experience. I have therefore 
today dispatched the order in full at the 
very lowest prices, as per invoice in- 
closed, and hope the goods will reach 
you before the 16th, and prove satis- 
factory. With much respect, I am, 


And if a Drummer went out to a Dis- 
tant City, he would, of course, carry 
this Indispensable Guide with Him so 
that he might Write back to his Firm 


Gentlemen:—I arrived in Milwaukee, 
Wis., yesterday, after a somewhat dis 
agreeable ride, the weather having been 
extremely hot, and the roads very dusty 
I have called upon some of the trade, 
and judging from the low stock of goods 
in their hands, I shall take some large 
orders. There is a better feeling among 
the leading houses than I expected. I 
called upon Messrs. A. J. K. & Co., 
agreeable with your instructions, but was 
not favorably impressed with them, their 





EE the Man. He is a Big Business Man. He is Writ- 
ing a Letter. It is Some Letter. When he gets 
through Pushing his Pen the Letter will be Copted 
in the Letter-Press. That's the Way it was Done in 

those Days They were Called the Good Old Days 
Letters were Letters. The Book told vou How to Write 
them. Let's See what the Book said. This Cover, repro- 
duced above, by the way, is the front of the ‘‘Business 


Letter Write as Popular in its Time as Emily Post's Book 
on Etiquette is today. It Taught the Business Man to 
“ Letters. Let's take a Look at what the Book said 


was a Proper Letter for a Man to write when he Wanted 


We have yours of the rst inst., with list of 
ind terms of settlement, for which prompt attention 
" x our thanks. In return we inclose order here 
on you to supply us with none but first-class 
rt s, which we can safely warrant 
The items I ha checked, you will perceive, are those 


store and stock having a very slack 
appearance, and showing a loose way of 
doing business. I could not learn of their doing the 
amount of business represented, nor could I obtain satisfac- 
tory information as to their standing. I should hesitate 
filling their orders without a guarantee. You will recall 
my writing you concerning Lee & Co., while upon a pre- 
vious trip. Any doubts concerning them that then existed 
are now dispelled. I find them doing a good cash trade, and 
in the confidence of some of the best houses here. I believe 
them safe for any reasonable amount. Our new goods are 
appreciated, and orders exceeding my anticipations have al- 
ready been taken. 


ELL, Sir, this book is just Chock Full of Helpful 

Hints for the Meticulous Business Man. You might 
be Able to find a Copy at some Second-Hand book-shop. 
But don't do it. 

Yes, those days are gone forever. If Business Letter- 
Writing is a Lost Art, let’s thank God it is. There was a 
lot of Bunk about that old-fashioned Formality. 

Let's now take a Look a the Snappy Business Man of 
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| As We Used To 


Cif Business ‘f By D. E. 


Letter-Writing WHEELER 
Is a Lost Art, 


Ler’s Thank 
| | Heaven for It 


1928. He Only wants to Buy a Railroad for fifty 
million dollars. But he's also got a Big Date on for a 
game of Golf at 3 o'clock and here it is already 2:45. 
The Car is waiting, so he Dictates a snappy, straight- 
to-the-point Note to a snappy—also Bright—Steno. 
The note is to His Partner: 

Dear Jack: Sure, the price iso.k. Grab it quick. Butdon't 
bother me about it again for six months. I'm off to Europe. 


How would this up-and-going Bird answer a Hot 
complaint? He would Dictate a Note like this: 





| Dear Mr. Jones: Let’s have lunch tomorrow, and talk 

; over that big Kick. Maybe you have it coming. But 
we can take care of it. 

; Now, how would the Go-Getting Road Salesman of 

Today report back to his Boss on his prospects out 

West? Rushing to a Telegraph Office, he would reel 

off something like this: 


Jones o.k. Going strong. Have landed 
l an order for ten thousand machines. Ex- 
+ pect to tackle the Holmes bunch in the 
morning and make them come across 


Yes, the Good Old Days of Business Letter-Writing 
Are gone forever. May they never come back. Come 
1 to think of it, Letter-Writing is not a Lost Art. It is 
a New Art. If you haven't learned it, begin right Now. 
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The Strange 


irms for a thousand different things 
Nothing intimidates them; no door can 
remain closed betore them 
Within a few minutes a skilful Gipsy 
woman has psyched and analyzed the wo 
she has talking to and knows 


what she wishes, 


beet 
Kactly desires or suffers 
ind 1s 
res ind cto 
in read th 


rhe 


ready to fulfil these wishes and de 
alleviate She 
und movements of 


peasant girl 


any suffering 


eyes the 
youngest Ww hose lover 1S 
iway doing military services 

or two, she takes upon 
ss husband back to 


ortwoa boyar's 


For a gold piec 
h lt co bring a taithl 
For a gold piece 


witc 


te will give birth to a boy tn a year's 


cin Th 


! 
’ vil 


soldier will be guarded against 
that threatens to come upon him 


The Gipsy throws molten lead in a cup 


~ cold water and shows the supet 
ious women what ts happening a hu 
lred mil iway to a husband or a son 
That piece of fantastically shaped metal is 
head and the body of aman. There are 
hands and there in the back of him 
inds the enemy ready to destroy him 


And there stands the woman who wants 
herself The mesmerized, supet 


ritious peasant es everything the Gipsy 


him for 


her to see in the fantastic 
and the Gipsy 


man wants 
forms of the molten lead 
pronounces words which the white woman 
loes not understand, incantations brought 
flown from her ancestors in Egypt 
What the Gipsy really says ts 
headed That you may not 
the sun again. That your eyes should 


as cold as the lead in the water!’ 


Pig 
fool! live to 


become 


N THI good old days the land-owners 
had a special penal code for Gipsies 
The beating on the soles of 
the feet until the flesh hung in shreds was 
nly one of the forms of punishment which 


the whipping-post in 


ila falanga 


was replaced by 
1870 
When a runaway serf was caught his 
neck was placed in an iron band lined with 
sharp that he could neither 
move his head nor lic down to rest. The 
boyars had no right to kill their slaves, but 
there was nothing said against torturing 
them slowly to death. No law forbade 
the boyar to take the most beautiful girls 
is his miustresses or to separate wives trom 
husbands and children from parents. Yet 
to this day one drop of Gipsy blood is 
enough to exclude a man socially, al- 
though men of the race have held dignified 
posts in the kingdom 

Of the wandering tribes of Gipsies, there 
ire five or six hundred in Roumania and 
not all live on amicable terms. Each tribe 
many friendly tribes as hostile 
When two unfriendly tribes meet 


in a forest or a mountain pass bloodshed is 


potnts, So 


mints as 


ilmost inevitable. A pitched battle, with 

hip, knife, stick and pistol is begun be 
fore the horses have stopped in their tracks 
M women and children jump out of 


vagons and rush at one another. The 
ymen brandish their small children over 
ir heads and use them as cudgels. Even 

1¢ dogs participate in such a battle 
The tight generally lasts only half an 


the noise, the 
hair-raising 


The dead are 


hour, but the carnage and 


ries Of pain and rage are 


Suddenly everything stops 


Continued from page 77 


buried. The wounded are taken care of 
The wagons of the two tribes move on in 
different directions 


QO’ CASIONALLY such a battle ends the 
enmity between two tribes. The older 
men get together. There is much palaver 
The origin of the enmity is gone into. The 
women—the ones whose sons have fallen in 
the fight and those who have lost their 
husbands—are allowed to sit tn the council, 
and they chant like a melopiano their love 
for the lost ones and their great sorrow 
When these chants have reached an al 
most unbearable pitch the erstwhile ene 
mies fall into one another's arms, scream 
ing and yelling Meanwhile the people 
outside the council tent have also grown 
and sit around fires, exchanging 
impressions and The ‘Great 
Cry"’ of the elders is the signal for those 
outside to embrace and hug one another 
Those who cry together melt together 
The festivities usually last three days 
Then the two tribes go their different ways 
friends forever if the two chiefs have be 
come “blood brothers™’ by a scratch made 
on the wrist of each man, allowing a drop 


of blood from one to fall upon the open 


friendly 
oprintons 


cut of the other 

These nomadic tribes have been accused 
of cannibalism and, though it has never 
been proven, many tziganes have been 
killed with ax and pitchfork by peasants 
and villagers when a child strayed from 
home upon the passing of a caravan 

The accusation of cannibalism was first 
brought against the tziganes in Hungary 
in the year 1782. Two hundred men and 
women against whom the crime had never 
been proven perished in one day on the 
gallows. The echo of the long-drawn-out 
trial against the Gipsies found willing ears 
in Roumania; villagers and peasants re- 
membered and imagined stories of children 
who were supposed to have disappeared 
The slaughter, known and unknown, was 
terrific. The tziganes hid in holes dug in 
mountain sides and in thick forests, living 
on horse flesh and dog flesh. When that 
was gone they held the roads, robbing 
travelers and taking by assault the barns, 
fowl-yards and corrals of isolated farmers 
The reprisal of the government and the 
people was swift and terrible, but the sur- 
viving Gipsies avenged their brothers! 

The town of Braila has the largest 
Gipsy quarters of Roumania and is one 
of the oldest Gipsy settlements in the 
country 

Education being compulsory in Rou- 
mania, the young Gipsies must go to 
school and, though a few have gone very 
far and though there are a number of 
school-teachers, university professors, 
writers and newspaper men of Gipsy origin, 
the majority of the people are so anxious 
to save their children from the school 
benches that they pay bribes to spare their 
offspring the tortures of academic learning 

Tanasi, today known as the 
violinist of Roumania, my neighbor and 
playmate when we were children, pitied 
me greatly because my father was not rich 
enough to bribe my way out of school 

His violin playing already earned him 
considerable money, part of which he 
lavished on pocket-knives, pocketbooks 
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greatest 


st People in the World 


and other things which he showered on 
me 
Suddenly Tanasi disappeared from his 
home and the street. His family did nor 
worry, but I fele lost without his com 
pany; I had become so accustomed to his 
soft velvet voice and to his pity thac 
school hours seemed impossibly long 
Every night and every morning I inquired 
at his home 
Is Tanasi back?"’ 
No, Danaiu, but why do you worry so? 
I can see you don't eat or sleep. Stay with 
us today. Don't gotoschool. Poor, poor 
boy! And we thought your father so very 
rich! ! And Tanasi’s mother would 
press me to her bosom 
Finally, two weeks later, Tanasi, jubi- 


lant, happy, came to my home. It was 
Sunday 

Here here is money I went 
away to earn it to Bucharest. Here, 


one, two, three, four ten gold pieces 
You won't have to go toschool any more!’ 
And he hugged and kissed me and danced 
tor Joy 

He had gone away and earned the money 
with which to save me from the torture of 
school benches 

When, however, Tanasi became 
vinced that I really liked school he cried 
bitterly [ was his greatest disappoint 
ment. Though he was only twelve years 
old, he went to the inn and drank for three 
days and three nights until his money gave 
out. His family did not interfere They 
understood his great sorrow. When he 
sobered up he refused to speak to me, left 
town and disappeared 

I saw him again thirty years later in 
Paris. He had not forgotten me, but he 
had not forgiven me either. 


con 


HERE are large colonies of tziganes in 
Constantza. They have been there for 
centuries and centuries. They are most 
certainly of those who crossed from Mace 
donia when the Dobrudja was inhabited by 
nomadic Lazes, Huns and Tartar tribes 
The Dobrudja Gipsy has no resemblance to 
Gipsies anywhere else 
Nowhere else in Europe has there been 
such a mixture of peoples as in the Do- 
brudja. The dialect of these half Tartars-is 
almost unintelligible to other Gipsies 
The men are almost all horsemen. There 
has never been a musician among them, 
but many Bayaderes, dancers of the East in 
Constantinople as well as in Cairo and 
Alexandria, have been recruited from 
among their women 
It is true that only in Roumania has the 
Gipsy been enslaved. Yet the rest of the 
world has been so much more cruel to 
them that tziganes have considered 
Roumania a paradise to live in 
That the tziganes have not been com 
pletely absorbed by the population is due 
to sporadic outbreaks of hatred against 
them and to the aversion of natives against 
former slaves. Still Gipsy blood does 
flow in the veins of many peasants, and 
there are villages where Calo is spoken 
currently by the whole population 
Roumania without the Gipsies is as in 
conceivable as the rainbow without its 
colors or a forest without birds 
/ = 
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She Walks in Beauty 


Brentano 


HIS is always going to be my favor- 
ite novel—not because it’s good or 
bad, but because I had such a swell 
time writing it. After it was fin 
ished I began worrying whether I could 
write or not, and I shouldn't be surprised if 
I stayed worried 
The background of “‘She Walks in 
Beauty’’ is a railroad boarding-house in a 
little Ohio town about fifteen years ago 
This ramshackle old house harbors tenth- 
rate stranded actresses, tramps, circus 
people, a polished street-walker and a 
country girl who is bad just because she's 
so darned healthy. The house is run by a 
lazy, tolerant old woman called ‘‘Aunt 
Jule,”’ and the story concerns the different 
reactions of her two granddaughters to 
their disreputable environment Linda, 
eager for the town society's acceptance of 
her, suffers because of what people think of 
her background, but Doris flounces around 
town in her made-over soiled pink satin 
under the delusion that her girl friends 
envy her for having a snake-charmer in the 
house. Linda gets her town man eventually 
because no woman on earth could want 
a man that much without getting him 
some time, and Dorrie gets to go on think- 
ing her perfectly satisfactory thoughts. 
Almost every little junction town be- 
tween Cincinnati and Cleveland used to 
have just such a boarding-house, and it 
has nothing to do with general Middle 
Western village life. I never thought of the 
book as an answer to “Main Street.”’ It 
seemed to me the whole thing might have 
taken place in a West Thirty-First Street 
boarding-house with some variations 
I think Miss Powell usually writes just 
because the party's all over but she’s not 
ready to stop dancing. Dawn Powe. 
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Daisy and Daphne 


Bont & Liveright, Inc 
MEANT in “‘Daisy and Daphne’’ to 


present one aspect of ordinary human 
psychology—the plurality and diversity of 
ourselves. I thought I would do this by 
the device—a rather bold and difficult one 
of writing the first part of my book (at 
least) as if my central characters were 
actually two young women—not one 
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and only revealing the truth when it be- 
came too difficult to keep up this method 
This occurred when she became engaged to 
be married. With a young man in love 
with Daphne and Daisy in love with the 
young man and therefore pleased with his 
attentions to Daphne, the thing became 
impossible; | should not have been able 
to say which of them he was embracing 
So I had here to abandon this device and 
relate the rest honestly 

Apart from this, the book is about 
people—a family of the professional classes, 
whom I liked and who amused me, and 
another family of the small business class, 
whom I also liked and who amused me, 
and the relations of my young woman with 
both these and their contrast with each 
other and the individual characters of the 
various members of both families—the ab- 
sorbed young zoologist, the bustling and 
public-spirited Mrs. Folyot, the small girl, 
the young newspaper man and the hilarious 
and affectionate Mrs. Arthur, my favorite 
character. And apart from drawing people, 
I was interested in trying to set down a 
little of the relation of Daisy to the com- 
plicated and exciting and entertaining 
stream of life itself Rose Macautay 
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DAWN POWELL 


Heavy Laden 
Alfred Knopf 


; EAVY LADEN"’ is in reality two 
stories: that of a clergyman who 
fought, preached and prayed his way from 
a tiny church in Massachusetts to a rich 
pastorate in a New Jersey suburb, and that 
of his daughter, Ann, who eschewed all 
the religious and moral teachings of het 
father in order to test life herself and work 
out from her test a personal philosophy. It 
is my first novel. I[ felt that | ought to put 
into it all the vehemence and ungarnished 
facts of life and living that belonged in the 
period of stormy, modern youth through 
which I myself had passed. I felt, too, the 
pressure of the hypocrisy and pretense ot 
the generation which had been responsible 
for my early ideas and teachings It 
seemed to me that they had in a measure 
infected me with those characteristics and 
that through a novel these might best be 
defined and shaken off 
Since the publication of *‘Heavy Laden’ 
the older generation has in no wise failed 
to meet the appointments I prophesied fot 
them in my book. I tried, through asides 
which run through the story, to turn upon 
them, to catalogue many of the truths of 
living as a human animal which they had 
taught me to overlook, to scourge them, 
to make them, if possible, revolt, them 
selves, against the nastinesses they have 
practised in teaching their offspring to be 
secretive about almost everything of 
cardinal importance to them. In answer 
they have written me violent letters, they 
have refused even to countenance my living 
in a certain community, they have threat 
ened to horsewhip and even do away with 
me altogether 
[ could ask no more adequate proof of 
the justice of my statements. If I had lied, 
they would have overlooked it, disdained 
it. Only by puncturing a false inflation 
could such vituperative results have oc 
curred. Many people have resented the 
brash and bombastic manner in which | 
undertook my task. Theodore Dreiser, 
among them, while he wrote much in 
praise of ‘‘Heavy Laden,"’ intimated in a 
letter that parts of it might be better un 
said. As far as it concerns those who un 
derstand my object in writing the book, | 
am regretful that it has seemed in any way 
harsh. But without that quality | could 
not have imparted to it the force necessary 
to make any of the principles underlying 1t 
clear I tried Continued on page 103) 








A Warrior Stoops to Love 


Continued from page 65 


me a 
spurred 


folk and gained breathing-space 
Benedetto it merely to fresh fury 
I believed I should still have my knowl 


dge of swordsmanship when Benedetto 


tired 


should be 

But he did not tire. For all the good my 
science did me, | might as well have been a 
hosier’s apprentice poking out rats with a 


yardstick My wrist, jarred as far up as 


whiskerv individual that clicked 
his tongue at sight of me 

Thou—doctor—will he live2”’ 
demanded White-Jacket 

It will be as God wills,” says 
the fellow, shaking his head at 
my inwards 

It shall be as I will!’ Bene- 
detto roared. “‘I will that he re- 
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the elbow by Benedetto’s strokes, was be- cover and in due time come 
coming unfit for fine aiming; my shoulder here and drink wine with 
was wearying past its strength and my me—and fight again Eh, 
knees, from their continual receipt of the Caradosso? That was a fi 
shocks of his attack, were beginning to good brawl "aes Pa 
hake under me long since I have ig The very day 
I am frank $0 sa) that had Benedetto’s met one who tA after the at- 
trenetn continucd and it showed no sign could live long i 7 . ° 
‘/ tempted poisoning 
is | sav, of growing less—he would have enow to let me / 
Li led , ; ied Benedetto was well. 
ki f my feet. I knew this. Iex- get warmed = Tell h h 
pect | thi iS¢ I was fighting for no He took my , We enoug to ang 
more tl few minutes more of life hand in his < his Honor the Lieuten- 
si yur Worship may imagine my pleas and nigh ‘ ‘fi ant with his own hands! 
i ur] wh of a sudden | found crushed a 
‘ ’ 
myself lyi ym my back; not dead, not the ys 
] | had iv ~‘ 
‘ badly hurt so far as I could feel, but se 
in the act of swallowit wine from a fi bones of it and smiled 
leather cuy bd at me, a great wide 
Aha savs the voice of Benedetto ip gape that showed teeth 
White-Jacket That's better Drink Re broad and long and white 
up Whar a tool thou art, Luigi: Cara el like a voung stallion's 
dosso! Lo k it thy belly How | AW I must go,” Savs he, . and I do | /} 
should have reproached myself had iy not think I shall see thee again. It le\ Wl | 
I slain vou! As well butcher a iy would be better for thee to leave this Nhe | 4 {/ 
Mh 
sucking pig &y city. I'll send an officer to see thee \\\ 1/4 i we | 
My clothes were undone iy clear of the town.”’ AY A A) 
1 glancing down. | “Ay, & » clapped me 7 HIP 17 J 
ind, glancing dow! per oes I smiled at him, and he clapped me 7 Waal i y ; 
ceived that my cross-bow “A on the shoulder so that I thought my y) iy Il f ~~.) 
fj 7 / 
’ neck was broken. Spitting on the floor, iy f | | ! Liar) 
he swore that he loved me. Never had we 4 POS / 
0 { ‘ s 





They looked grim enow, 
They had saved 


wounds had opened 
but I was grateful to them 


life 
A surge 


my 


on was on the threshold, a thin, 


I heard such language; it warmed my 
And then, kicking his soldiers 
before him—in such manner that they 
seemed to like it—he left me and went 
galloping down the street to his ap- 
pointment with the Princess Maria 

So ended my mission in Monterosso 


heart 


next day I went home to Rome 

tia—carried in a litter, because I 
had enfevered during the night—con- 
fessed my failure to the Duke and was 
then and there censured, degraded to 
the rank of Lieutenant and ordered to 
keep my quarters under arrest until his 
pleasure should be further 
known. My hated Lieutenant was put 
in my former exalted place 

1 was woundy well content to lie in 
bed with a soldier to guard me 

His Honor the Lieutenanr,”’ 
my guard when at last I was able to sit 
from my fever and ask questions, “‘had 
the misfortune to be hanged last week, 
your Honor.”’ 

Hanged?"’ says I joyfully. 
W here?”’ 

‘‘May it please your Honor, in Mon- 
terosso. ‘Tis said he was sent thither to 
make away—saving your respect—with 
Benedetto White-Jacket.”’ 

By what means?” 

‘*Tis said, poison, your Honor. The 
Lieutenant encompassed the giving to 
Messer Benedetto enough poison to kill 
twentv men, but Messer Benedetto was 
not affected thereby beyond a headache 
and a sickness at the stomach. He was 
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Grace s 


Says 


“Why? 


well enow the next day to hang his Honor 
the Lieutenant with his own hands.”’ 

‘*And now?” I asked 

‘“**Tis said that the Princess Maria is 
much annoyed,”’ the man told me, “‘and 
that White-Jacket’s troops are massing at 
the border. His Grace hath been urgent in 
his inquiries for your Honor’s health."’ 

I cocked my legs out of bed. “I'll go to 
him at once,” I said 

With his Grace, the Duke, I found his 
own physician, who ata glance pronounced 
that I could not command in the field for 
six months 

‘A five-mile ride would kill him,” 
the leech 

‘‘M'm,”” says the Duke, and reflected 
“Then there can be no war. I will arrange 
the business as I ought to have done in the 
beginning.” 

“Yes, your Grace.” 

“By tomorrow morning,’ says Gugliel- 
mo, ‘‘have me made out a patent of no- 
bility for this Benedetto White-Jacket.”’ 

““Sire?"’ gasped the Secretary 

“Aye. A patent reciting that, whereas 
it is unfitting for a commoner to wed our 
well-beloved sister; and whereas the said 
Benedetto hath performed divers and 
woundy services to the State, we are pleased 
to confer upon him the titular County of 
Tramoia. Not the lands, mark you, the 
title alone and the privileges thereunto 
appertaining.” 
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Both the Secretary and the surgeon 
looked at the Duke as though they thought 
he had taken leave of his senses. I pro- 
tested that I would rise, surgeons to the 
contrary, and go stab Benedetto in the 
back. For I knew how it must hurt Gu- 
glielmo to degrade the nobility thus. 

“There is naught to be done, my Luigi,” 
said Guglielmo sadly, “‘save what I am 
doing. It is sad that I must make a Count 
of a cutthroat and invite a baker's love- 
child to the meeting of nobles next week; 
but needs must. Ah me!”’ 

He arose and walked to the door. 

Turning on the threshold, he regarded 
me with lugubrious face and added: 

“It may be that the Lord will deliver us 
even yet.” 

And with that, he first permitted his eyes 
to twinkle openly, then as he walked away 
down the corridor he burst into laughter 
loud and long 

I will pass over the description of how 
half a dozen several princes, arriving post- 
haste for the Council before their time, 
cursed Guglielmo to his face for so de- 
grading them, challenging him+to combat 
and threatening that they would cause the 
Council of Nobles to deal heavily with 
him. He told them mildly and gently— 
after the manner of one crushed by humilia- 
tion—that there was truth in what they 
said, that he was the most miserable of 
men, but that he had been forced to the 
action he had taken by his sistgr’s infatua- 
tion; the which if they would exorcise for 
him, he would be grateful and in a position 
to revoke the patent of nobility. 

This silenced them for the moment, but 
they brooded and consulted among them- 
selves, and it was plain to be seen that, 
even without the presence of the Princess 
Maria and her newly ennobled betrothed, 
the meeting of the nobles would be stormy. 


HE following Monday the Council 
opened in the great hall of the castle. 
The Princess Maria was in her seat at the 
time appointed; Benedetto arrived two 
hours late. The roads were muddy, to be 
sure; he had traveled with an escort much 
too large; but to this day am I convinced 
that there was an unseen hand in this late- 
ness of his—either God's or the Duke's 

It was too perfect to be accidental. It 
resembled the entrance of the principal 
character in the puppet-shows 

The heralds cried out Benedetto White- 
Jacket as “‘His Serene Lordship, the Count 
of Tramoia.”’ 

At the sight of him I near dropped my 
sword, and from the soldiers who had 
fought side by side with him in the late 
war I heard gasps like unto death rattles. 

He had shaved; he had cut off his beard. 
He had gone to Venice or Florence where 
the tailors are under the domination of the 
devil and bought clothing fit for a Count 
He had perfumed himself so that he was to 
be smelled down half the length of the 
hall and he had adopted the walk peculiar 
to those whose parentage have left them 
too weak to stand upright 

Never in the days of my existence have I 
seen a stranger sight than was Benedetto, 
mincing toward his chair 

Doubtless it had been his plan, in wield- 
ing the clippers, to give himself that 
smooth pes egg-like complexion then 
fashionable among such as had servants to 
shave them. He had forgotten that his 


beard concealed various scars, some red, 
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some blue and some a mixture of the two 
colors; moreover, that such portions of his 
jowls as were white would contrast but 
ill with the upper part of his face, 
which was burned to the color of ancient 
oak 

Furthermore, his tailor had told him 
(quite truly) that hose in bright hues and 
made of very thin silk were all the wear, 
and Benedetto had donned a pair in flame- 
color, regardless that he was bow-legged 
and hairy past belief. 

He had, moreover, a doublet open at 
the throat, whereof the purpose among 
the gentry was to exhibit a milk-white 
skin. What Benedetto exhibited I leave 
to the imagination. Let it be enough to 
say that he was uneasy and, under the 
stares of the surrounding nobles, fumbled 
with the draw-cord of his collar until he 
nigh choked, thus adding violet to the 
tints upon his face. 

The meeting sat in silence, save for the 
occasional scrape of feet on the flagstones 
and the tinkle of some gentleman's sweet- 
meat-box 

“Luigi,” whispered the Duke to me, 
‘cell this noble Count of Tramoia that it is 
customary for the new-arrived to make a 
speech of greeting.” 

I marched around the table to Benedetto 

“Ha, Luigi Caradosso!"’ says he joy- 
fully; and then doubtless noting my strict 
adherence to the parade manner, remem- 
bered himself and flushed. 

He had, in the first transports of meeting 
one whom he accounted friend, risen from 
his chair—a nobleman, accosted by a 
Guard-Captain, mark you! And while I 
delivered Guglielmo’s message he remained 
standing. Moreover, having received it, 
he turned direct to the assemblage and de- 
livered the first words that came into his 
mind—very stammeringly and in the Tus- 
can brogue that was natural to him 

As I went back to my place I noted that 
one Paolo di Vasari Di Pontello tittered, 
and, resuming my station be- 
hind Guglielmo, I saw Bene- 
detto’s eye swivel about and 
rest on this young noble. 


*‘Wherefore —er —ah 

er—'’ says the Count of 
Tramoia, coming to the 
end of a sentence that had 
fourteen verbs, and sat 
down, flushing more vio- 
lently than ever 

Glancing at the Prin- 
cess, I perceived that she 
was extremely pale and 
that she was staring down «& 
at her clasped fingers 

Young Paolo di Vasari 
arose. 

RS 


“With apologies to our brother, who 
was doubtless unaware of the custom,"’ 
says he, “I will reply in Latin.” 

And he did so; wherefore I cannot tell 


here exactly what he said. A clerk told 
me afterward that the speech was solely 
designed to make still more clear the 
clumsiness of Benedetto's oration 

I examined the faces of those to whom it 
was addressed. The body of the gathering 
seemed faintly amused, looking from Bene 
detto to Maria, from Maria to the Duke 
and from the Duke back to Benedetto. Of 
these three, the Duke was lying back in his 
chair, smiling and nodding; the Princess 
was still staring at her fingers and seeming 
paler chan ever; and Benedetto, now very 
red in the face, was drumming on the 
table-top with his fingers. 


MINENT Sir, I was sorry for him 
There is currently much pity for nobles 
that have lost their lands and come down to 
poverty, but it has seemed to me that they 
are less worthy of compassion than those 
poor folks who have come to affluence 
Poverty and simplicity are natural to man; 
the noble who returns to them returns to 
nature. But pity the poor man that must 
teach himself all the tricks gathered by 
nobles in a thousand years! 
Vasari sat down 
At once, according to custom, there ap 
peared at the side of Benedetto two little 
page-boys, bearing the great two-handled 
flagon wherefrom the newly welcomed 
noble was to drink the health of his wel 
comer, afterward passing the vessel down 
the table so that all might join in the toast 
“Ah!” says Benedetto with relief and, 





















taking the gigantic pot, put his mouth to 
it and drained it to the bottom. He put the 
flagon on the table and wiped his mouth on 
his sleeve 

There was a dead silence 

Then young Paolo di Vasari tittered 
again, and an instant afterward the whole 
table was in laughter 

The Princess Maria, 
sheet, was staring fixedly at Benedetto, and 
Benedetto, purple as a plum, was staring 
across the table at the laughing nobles 

I saw Benedetto rise, his hand, trembling 
slightly, reach forth for the flagon he had 
just put down, and, before I could make a 
move, pick up the urn in one hand and 
fling it like a cannon-shot at young Paolo 
di Vasari's head 

Thank God it missed him! It 
spattered his brains over four walls 


now white as a 


would 
nave 
and the ce 
So!"’ savs Benedetto 

He was endeavoring to roll up his sleeves, 
but they were beyond the cus 
tomary and too tight to slip up over his 
vast forearm. So he took hold of his 
doublet-neck and tore the garment off en 
tirely; after which deed he leaped lightly 
on the table and dived for Paolo di Vasari 


iling 


well-cut 


where he sat 
Duke, and with 
the hall to 


coughed the 
charged 


Luigi! 
three men | 
restore order 

Keep away from me,” 
breathing heavily 

Young Paolo hid himself under the 
table. Benedetto took a chair and poked 
under the table with it; what time Paolo 
tried by gentle words (punctuated with 
giggles) to propitiate him 

I'll have thee out!"’ roars Benedetto 

Think not to the contrary! 

And with a heave of his shoulder he 

overturned the table 


down 


says Benedetto, 


‘Arrest him!’ roars Guglielmo. “Thou, 
Luigi, arrest that wild beast! 
But it was easier said than done. That 


I will avouch to my dying day—especially 
since at this very moment I can feel with 
my finger a skull-groove caused by Bene- 
detto’s hitting me with a comfit-box 

My lord—"’ says I, meanwhile getting 
between Benedetto and Paolo so that the 
latter could shrieking by a side- 
loor 

Lord me no lords!’’ bellows Benedetto, 
Soldier am I. Ah, fight 


escape 


coming to grips 
evenly, thou—"’ 

He called me, in the heat of the moment, 
various things which I find myself un- 
able even to give your Worship. He had, 
as I have said, an astonishing flow of 
language, which on this 
exerted to the uttermost. Even his seizure 
by four of my men—they bowed him down 
as far as the floor and there lay upon him 
—could not cause to cease his remarks on 
my parentage, present appearance and 
habits and future in this world and the 


occasion was 


next. But he lost breath by it; no doubt of 
that. After he had sworn for ten or twelve 
minutes without ceasing and six more 


oined those already holding 
save for the occasional stun- 
as quict asa 


soldiers had 
him, he lay 
ning of a fellow with his fist 
lamb 

I request your Lordships to leave us,”’ 
savs the Duke. ‘“‘I do adjourn the meeting 
until a—more 


and exploring my 


convenient season 
wound, | per 


arms 


Rising 


ceived the nobles departing; theit 


ibout each other, weak with laughter 


“Sister,’’ says Guglielmo to the Princess, 
“be so good as to remain. Captain of the 
Guard—telease the gentleman. Order 
your men to retire." 


HE evolution was completed and Bene- 

detto rose, bleeding numerously and 
with his flame-colered hose so ragged as to 
be indecent. He shambled up to where the 
Duke stood with the Princess Maria. He 
pushed back his hair from his eyes, pulled 
his dress together as well as might be and 
from force of habit saluted 

‘‘My Lord,’* says Guglielmo gravely, ‘‘I 
throw myself at the feet of your Lordship 
with the humblest apologies.”’ 

““Eh?"’ says Benedetto while my own 
jaw dropped 

‘‘Lexpress my boundless regret,’* says the 
Duke, “that in my house your Lordship 
should have been subjected to insult and 
ill-usage, against the which it was neces- 
sary to take strong and immediate mea- 
sures such as your Lordship has just” — 
he choked slightly—‘‘applied. My sister 
desires likewise that I should-express her 
humiliation—"’ 

‘Guglielmo,”’ cried the Princess, 
thou become mad?"’ 

‘Mad, sister?’’ says Guglielmo gently. 
‘And wherefore?”’ 

‘To be demanding pardon of this—this 
boor,’’ says she, drawing the hem of her 
skirt away from Benedetto and overlook- 
ing him from foot to head. ‘‘Thou, Duke 
of Rometia, demeaning thyself to a hired 
Captain?” 

“But,” says the Duke as though stupe- 
fied, “have I not but recently ennobled 
him? Is he not to—is he not, in short, soon 
to be one of our own family?” 

The Princess burst into a wild laugh. 


“art 


“Of our family!"’ she cried. “‘That mon- 
strosity! That swiller. That brawler! 
That monkey in satin! Is your Grace 


pleased to insult me—before the Guard- 


Captain?” 


I MADE a move to retire, but Guglielmo 
seized me. Ah, he was wise! He knew 
better than to be left alone with a woman 
that hath changed her mind. 

“But I had thought says he, seem- 
ingly puzzled to his wits’ end 


Thought!" storms the lady. ‘‘I, too, 
had thought this—this—had some ele- 
ments of nobility within him. I had but 


seen him among his horses and in his 
stables where he belongs. Whereas your 
Highness hath had the pleasure of seeing 
him among gentlemen. Have I leave to 
retire?” 

But says Guglielmo again. And 
when she was gone he came forward and 
laid his hand on Benedetto’s shoulder— 
without even seeming to select a spot free 
from blood 

My poor friend!"’ he said. ‘That is 
the way of women, Benedetto mio. I was 
opposed to this match. Thy valor caused 
me to relent. I have become favorable. I 
tried to show my agreements by making 
thee a noble so that none could point the 
finger of scorn at my sister for marrying 
beneath her 

‘Did I not send thee to mine own tailor 
and inform thee of the fashion to be clean- 
shaved? Nay, I will tell thee, my good 
friend, that I sat up all one night with my 
perfumer, concocting a scent that should be 
peculiar to thee, hiding this, like all the 
other preparations, from my Lady, that she 
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might think thine elegance natural. Then, 
there in the council-hall, what cometh to 
pass? Insulted, thou showest thyself the 
superior of any here, with my guard 
thrown in for good measure. Paoli di 
Vasari, a rival in some sort, thou dost hunt 
out of the room like a coney—"’ 

His Grace here turned about and gazed 
out of a window as though overcome with 
grief. Recovering himself, he spread his 
hands before Benedetto. 

‘After all of the which,"’ says he de- 
spairingly, ‘‘she would appear to have lost 
her taste for thee.” 

Benedetto stood still, looking at his toes. 

‘Aye, that she doth,"’ said he. 

“It is inexplicable,’” says Guglielmo 
*“Yer—" 

There was a silence, Benedetto nodding 

“All women are the same,"’ says his 
Grace. “The event is one for wonder, but 
not for grief.’’ 

Benedetto looked up. 

‘“Nevertheless,’" says he gently, in a 
simple manner that seemed strange to his 
great booming voice, ‘I am grieved, my 
Lord. I have known a many women and 
they are, indeed, what your Grace saith; 
but my Maria I—loved.”’ 

This was the first time that ever I saw 
Guglielmo of Rometia taken aback. He 
swallowed whatever words had been on 
the tip of his tongue. Meantime Bene- 
detto fooked at him like a great dog, so 
that his Highness was forced to a false 
good-fellowship. 

‘Ah, well, but look’ee,’’ says he loudly, 
“there is but one thing to do in such a 
case; and that’s to take thy mind off the 
matter. Eh? Not so?”’ 

““Aye,”’ says Benedetto, slowly. 
my Lord.”’ 

“And by chance,"’ says Guglielmo, 
grinning falsely and smiting Benedetto 
once more upon the shoulder, ‘‘I have in 
mind the very thing that shall do it. My 
northern neighbors have, meseems, more 
land than they can well till or otherwise 
care for, whereas I have not enough. And 
Luigi here is wounded. Suppose I were to 
entrust the Count of Tramoia with the 
command of my army—eh?”’ 

The Count wiped blood out of his left 
eye and looked around him dazedly. He 
looked at me and half smiled; then he 
looked back at the Duke 

“Aye,” says he. “‘Perhaps that would 
be as well. Aye.”’ 

Then let us refresh and reclothe our- 
selves,’’ says Guglielmo cheerily. ‘‘Luigi, 
conduct his Lordship. And when he hath 
all he requires, return here. Tell my 
servants he is to have such of my clothes as 
he may need.”’ 

“Under favor,"’ says Benedetto, ‘‘I 
think the clothes of a soldier would fit me 
better.” 


**Yes, 


O WE went. Returning to the council- 
hall after ten minutes, I found Gugliel- 

mo in speech with the Secretary. 
“There will be no wedding of the 


Princess with yon White-Jacket,"’ says 
his Grace. ‘‘Furthermore,’’ expanding 
his chest largely, ‘henceforth I will 


govern without a Council. All you bour- 
geois can think of is war.” 

He folded his hands together and smiled 
at me 

ee ate 


Highness 


too soft-hearted,’ says his 
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Watch Your Step Before 30 If ) You Want to Live After 60 


Continued from page 39 rae 


third of our disease mor- 
tality represents the ills and 
contagious diseases of child- 
hood 

I might remind you that 
my suggested wager is based 
on all the disease mortality, 
from infancy on. The odds 
should be about two to one 
that the new-born infant 
would finally die from some 
form of one of the deadly 
big six causes on our list. 
But since you have run the 
gauntlet of the hazards of 
childhood and have sur- 
vived to adult years, the 
chances of one of the six get- 
ting you is even greater 
You might figure that for 
yourself, if statistically in- 
clined, which I'm not 

And by the way, if you 
make a few changes in your 
everyday habits and thus 
guard against these few 
serious threats against your 
life; then it will follow that 
the very same course of 
hygiene will also protect you 
against most of the other 
diseases as well 

Watch these six most fatal 
classes of hazards, and you 
certainly won't need to 
worry about the innumer- 
able rarer diseases 


HE most dangerous and 
threatening of the list is 

circulatory breakdown. It 
is likely to occur in one of 
two ways. The motor may 
stall. Or you may have an 
explosion in your brain 

When an artery explodes 
in your brain you call it 
“‘apoplexy,’’ though on the 
certificate the doctor spells it 
“cerebral hemorrhage.’ You 
won't even know that it 
happens. Some day you will 
be going along finely as you 
think—and then all of a 
sudden—bing! And you'll 
fall right where you happen 
to be 

But remember that when 
it happens it won't be be- 
cause of anything that you 
may be doing at the moment, 
such as playing golf, watch- 
ing the stock exchange or 
cheering for Babe Ruth. It 
will be because of the things 
that you have been doing for 
twenty or thirty years. It 
will come about because for 
a long time you have been 
getting rusty and brittle 
Perhaps you didn’t know it 
or you didn’t care 

An exploding brain artery 
is arrived at through general 
physical deterioration, ex- 
pressed concretely in terms 
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Choose Your Exit 


Heo” are you going to leave? Figure your chances 
from these Metropolitan Life death-rates per 
100,000 for 1927, based on mortality experience of 
18,000,000 policy holders. (Author's own arrangement. ) 





Heart-disease.... sak ane sce 
Es uss cb canner ginny wns 55-7 
Tuberculosis ee uote ax 93-5 
Pneumonia Fs twat aden data cecal 62.9 
Bright's disease......... oe * 
Cancer es ebibsaed 75-3 
Total—the deadly ‘‘big six’’....... 492.2 
Influenza poem 15.6 
Diabetes 17.0 
Maternity and pregnancy 15.6 
Diarrhea and enteritis 9.1 
Diphtheria es + Bae 
Measles a 3.3 
Whooping-cough 3.1 
Scarlet fever ve 3.0 
Typhoid fever — 
Alcoholism coh Se 
Other diseases and conditions... .. 183.0 268.0 
Total deaths from disease........... 760.2 
Accidents Ps ce 63.8 
ES Poor Teer eee 8.4 
Homicides Rides ee 
Total violent or external causes...... 79-5 
All causes, per 100,000 839.7 











of your blood-vessels. You 
are soft. When your arteries 
should still be soft they be 
come ‘‘hardened,’’ which is 
to say, brittle—lacking that 
elasticity that goes with 
youth and strength 

But the other type of cir- 
culatory breakdown is the 
thing that recently placed 
Marcus Loew, movie mag- 
nate, and Wayne B. Wheeler, 
prohibition enforcement 
chief, together on the front 
page of the newspapers on 
the same day and for the 
last time for cither one 

Years ago tuberculosis was 
the chief cause of human 
mortality Now it is or- 
ganic heart disease the 
stalling motor 

If you are a woman, your 
greatest threat, as figures 
now stand, is cancer, but for 
men and for the total of all 
humans it is heart-failure 

But where do we go from 
here? What to do about 
it? 

Well, one thing that you 
should watch in this con- 
nection is your blood-pres 
sure. High blood-pressure 
is a Constant tactor in most 
cases of both heart-failure 
and apoplexy It is very 
simple 

Did you ever take an old, 
thin tire to a garage to fill it 
up with the “‘free air,"’ and 
then find out what happens 
when you subject it to too 
much air-pressure? Well, an 
explosion in your brain is 
exactly like that when the 
poor old brittle arteries are 
subjected to too high blood- 
pressure. One of them bursts, 
your brain is flooded and 
you appear in the paper the 
next morning as the “‘late’’ 
George Babcock or what- 
ever your John Henry may 
be. Or if you are lucky 
enough to reach the hospital 
instead, the doctor tells the 
family that you had a 

stroke.’" Withoute high 
blood-pressure it would not 
have happened 

Of course, the brittle ar 
teries and the high blood- 
pressure often go together 

As for heart-failure, any 
one who drives a car knows 
that if he starts out with the 
emergency brake set his 
motor is likely to stall, es 
pecially if he comes to a 
slight grade. The case of 
the heart struggling against 
high blood-pressure 1s ex 
actly like the overloading of 
the motor 

The thing will stall. What 








od heart 
a lot of pur ishment. It is a won 


derful motor. A healthy heart with previous 


ing and training will stand the grind of 

i twenty-six miles in a Marathon 
race—and without strain or injury at that 
Also vod heart will go a long way in 
t being verloaded with excess 

A high blood-pressure or other forms 





of chronic strait But—if there are any 
heart symptoms, any impairment from 
lisease or congenital defect, then such 
verloading becomes extra precarious 


Sometimes what we think is wear-and-tear 


is the result of infection, perhaps obscure, 
r of some torm ot poisoning 

How do vou know that your heart 1S 
ill right? You don't Better let your 


doctor find out. Sometimes he cannot 
be any too sure There is a reason why 
h the life-insurance examiner looks 
you over } chee AS ul on vyvour kidn vs 
rs and heart—and tests your blood 
ressure He wants to find out whether 
ur t ib] the processes of early 
reakdox o) 
High blood s iscase 1 
\ It t n n 
sor cases i somethti " 
St Dut it 1 C that vot 
J I | ilchy y it \ | 
find it in tl tained y h of health 
14 , j ter Ir oc with hard 
la i wit irious forms of 
kid trou It 1 sents some form 
d physical deterioratior It 
tten goes with excess weight In some 
uses it seems to be favored by a high pro 
tein diet, so that the moderate use of meat 
nd eggs mav not only save you from 
Bright's disease, but may help to save you 
rom these other possibly fatal develop 
ts that go with high blood-pressure 
There often seems to be a relationship 
twe the use of tobacco and high blood 
ssur Tobacco is not one of the deadly 
ife short rs. Many attain extreme age 
rrespective of it Yet it constitutes just 
ough of a load to keep athletes from real 
ng one hundred per cent. condition 


Ball players satisfied with eighty per cent 








ess may smoke, but runners, boxers 
ind oarsmen cannot smoke and be ‘‘right 

And tobacco is just enough of a load to 
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The it DO is that high blood 
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r of livir I lerstand that medical 

pPINiO eaning away from the use of 

itrites and orl so-called blood-pressure 

jucing drugs and toward the physical 

measures, such as massage, baths, exercise 


et, carefully prescribed in serious 
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Remember that it isn't the momentary 
effort of climbing the stairs or cranking 
the car, it’s not the excitement of getting 
elected to office or back to private life and 
it's not the shock of a family tragedy that 
is to blame for the stalling of the human 
motor. Such a ‘‘last straw’’ may precipt- 
tate it, but is not the real cause 

It is the underlying weakness, plus the 
permanent strain over a period of years of 
excess weight, high blood-pressure, chronic 
poisoning or what not, that paves the 
way and finally brings it on. For instance, 
if you gain weight after the age of thirty, 
you will die proportionately sooner, just 
because living is a harder job for your vitad 
machinery if you are twice as big as you 
ought to be 

Heart-failure is not an accident. It is a 
result It is not merely unfortunate—it 
1s foolish 


O IS kidney breakdown, which is even 
S more definitely preventable. In most 
cases Bright's disease is a man’s own fault 

I am thinking, for the moment, of 
a man who died at the age of Afty- 
When the doctor told him he had 
chronic nephritis and that the prognosis 
serious he thought of himself as 
the unhappy victim of a dreaded enemy 
that had swooped down upon him. “‘It's 
tough,’ he said—which of course it was 
But the truth is that no enemy but himself 
had attacked him and that the attack had 
been a campaign lasting for thirty or forty 
He was a prodigious eater. He 
would eat himself almost into a stupor 
Particularly he loved the flesh-pots 

While there are sometimes underlying 
factors of disease infections or poisoning, 
in the main Bright's disease is controllable 
through dict and in particular through free- 
dom from excessive protein. Which means 
briefly that with moderation in the use of 
meat one may almost invariably avoid it 
The body can completely utilize only a 
moderate amount of protein; an excess 
burdens the kidneys. A minimum of meat 
or abstinence usually brings relief at once 
in Bright's disease. Eat meat only once 
a day or only two or three times a week, 
and you will be quite safe from acquiring 
it in the first place. Give your kidneys a 
chance and they will last a lifetime 

I don’t mean that meat is not food, if used 
moderately and balanced by a sufficient 
mineral and vitamin supply in the way 
of vegetables, On 
the other hand, one can get along without 
meat. Milk is a better source of protein, 
while also supplying everything else 

I once tried a meatless diet for several 
but it was not a strict vegetarian 
diet because I used milk, eggs and cheese. 
I noticed no difference in strength or endur- 
ance in athletics, and I caught cold several 
times a year just as when eating meat 

Clarence De Mar, the world’s greatest 
Marathon runner, tells me that he had the 
same experience. Marathon running is the 
most severe test of condition and incident- 
ally of nutrition. De Mar tried a meatless 
diet for a year or more and found that he 
could run just as well on that regimen, but 
no better 

The point is that it is the quantity of 
protein that makes the trouble and not a 
matter of meat as such. You can get pro- 
tein excess by eating too many eggs or too 
much cheese. Half a lifetime of an extra 
tax upon the kidneys is likely to bring on 
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Bright's disease. You wont know it 
through any pain in your back. You are 
more likely to have heart symptoms or 
other obscure manifestations. 

Every time you have your car over- 
hauled, as you do once or twice a year on 
general principles, you should also have 
yourself overhauled—a thorough physical 
examination. If there is any sign Jamie 
with your kidneys, the doctor will tell you 
to go easy on meat. But with common 
sense you won't wait for him to tell you 
that. 

Also don’t neglect physical exercise 
Free perspiration relieves the kidneys 
Ditto skin activity through bathing. 

And now what about your lungs—the 
collapse of your oxygenation appara- 
tus, the failure of your blood-ventilating 
system? If you are still young, I might 
remind you that respiratory breakdown 
represents the greatest threat against your 
life—up to the age of forty-four 

It is true that about one-tenth of the tuber- 
culosis mortality is of the non-pulmonary 
varieties. On the other hand, if we ap- 
proach the subject from the standpoint of 
respiratory breakdown, we might include 
the deaths from the closely related influ- 
enza (27.3 per hundred thousand in 1926, 
in Metropolitan Life figures) and other 
respiratory diseases, even whooping-cough 
On this basis our four general classifica- 
tions exceed two-thirds of all deaths from 
disease 

Truly respiratory breakdown is not 
quite so easily within your power to con- 
trol because serious attacks in this quarter 
are in the nature of bacterial invasions 
It is often difficult or impossible to avoid 
exposure, though one may do that to some 
extent. However, the important factor 
here lies in resistance. Nutritional defi- 
ciency, for instance, is largely the basis of 
tuberculosis. That fact, naturally, gives 
us the key to its control 

However, let us look at what has been 
accomplished 

When I was a boy tuberculosis was the 
one great dread. A diagnosis of consump- 
tion, as we then usually called it, was a 
death sentence. T.B. was the great white 
plague. But it is half conquered right now. 
The mortality has been cut in half in 
twenty-five years, thanks to clean milk and 
other hygiene. But just to spoil a pretty 
picture, there has recently been a distinct 
increase in T.B. among young women, in 
spite of sports and dress reform. It is 
attributed to the present stupid, vicious 
fashion of being thin. Girls are under- 
mining their systems by starving them- 
selves—to be fashionable! Also, cigarets 
and drinking have not done them any good 
Speaking generally, however, there has 
been a revolutionary improvement in the 
matter of tuberculosis 


Even with heredity as a factor, our 
a : largely avoid it, and when 
they develop it—under unfavorable con- 


ditions—they cure it with nutrition, rest 
and outdoor life. 


HIS outdoor factor, which we used to 
think was just a matter of fresh air, 
now appears to be largely a matter of the 
incidental sunshine—particularly of that 
invisible sunshine which is synonymous 
with vitamin. “‘D'* in food and which is 
also interchangeable with the ultra-violet 
rays artificially produced 
A friend of mine, A. E. W., having lost 
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brothers and sisters through cuberculosis, 
has had to grapple with the disease again 
and again. Two years ago, after a hard 
siege of work, his old enemy caught him 
napping and put him on his back in bed, 
with hemorrhages and all, for two and a 
half months. It was apparently the end. 
But he figured out for himself that what 
he needed most was this feature of the 
sunshine. A doctor gave it to him in 
terms of ultra-violet ray treatments, ar- 
tificially produced with quartz lamps. 
And the result? A miracle—nothing 
less. A. E. W. was back on his feet and 
at work in two weeks. He has been 
working hard ever since, except that he 
peels off his shirt and gets a sun-bath 
on the privacy of his roof at noon every 
day. It has got to be outdoors, of course, 
for window-glass does not admit this vital 
part of the sun's rays—unless you have 
the new kind of glass now made for this 
purpose. ; 

I might have said in my reference to 
tobacco that it especially touches respira- 
tory hygiene, because you do all your 
smoking with your respiratory system. 

But aparc from this, how much sun- 
shine do you get? Do you drive the 
roadster with the top down when the 
weather is clear? Do you take care of your 
own garden, push your own lawn-mower? 
If you golf, how often? Do you get your 
three miles of road work or other open-air 
stuff regularly every day? Is the air of your 
living-rooms, like that of most homes, 
drier than a desert, or have you done any- 
thing to provide normal humidity? 

You may not be susceptible to T.B. or 
even to pneumonia, but even if you are 
the chances are that the quality of red- 
blooded health built up by right eating, 
sunshine, clean air and exercise, along with 
freedom from chronic mild poisoning of 
one kind or another, will al you fairly 
immune to pneumonia, tuberculosis and 
other serious diseases of this type. 


ONCE checked up on the most common 

forms of everyday illness, that is, the 
ordinary, non-fatal indispositions, to find 
out whether the proportionate distribution 
of respiratory complaints seemed to bear any 
relation to the outstanding prevalence of 
respiratory breakdown as a cause of death. 
The result was interesting. The records 
of a great corporation touching the most 
common causes of absence from work 
included a high percentage of colds, 
bronchitis, influenza and the like. 

Significant! 

Also a U.S. Public Health Service survey 
at Hagerstown, Maryland, showed that 
sixty per cent. of the sick people were suf- 
fering from respiratory diseases. 

We can hard!y avoid respiratory troubles 
in city life, but in time we may learn 
to use more humidity and less heat in 
our dried-up winter living-rooms, we will 
stop a lot of this useless handshaking when 
we have colds, we will wear gloves when 
strap-hanging in trolleys and subways, 
whether we have the colds or the other 
fellows have them, we will sneeze only into 
our handkerchiefs and we will learn to use 
our handkerchiefs with our left hands only, 
especially when we use our right hands in 
contact with others or with door-knobs, 
letters and things that others handle. Ex- 
plorers don’t have “‘colds"’ in the Arctic, 
but, oh, what stuffy heads they develop 
when they get back to civilization! 
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Diabetes is also a breakdown disease, 
involving the pancreas, but its numerical 
importance is not a quarter of that of 
Bright's disease or cancer. 

But what of that other overworked de- 
partment, identified with so much of our 
interest in life—and sometimes distress— 
the digestive machinery? Well, break- 
down of this department is more or less 
implied in many cases under our fourth 
classification of cancer, because half or 
more of all cancers are located in or about 
the alimentary system. Also breakdown 
here occurs through appendicitis, which in 
early life—that is, from fifteen to forty-four 
—is among the first six causes of mortality, 
displacing apoplexy in prominence during 
this period. The human digestive appa- 
ratus endures a lot of abuse, but offenders 
sometimes pay the supreme price. 


§ TOcancer—even the wisest know noth- 
ing about it. Far be it from me to pre- 
tend to speak of it learnedly. The reference 
to cancer of the stomach and bowels as pos- 
sibly being a form of alimentary break- 
down is a sort of wild shot of my own, but 
it is based upon what all the doctors tell 
me; namely, that practically without 
exception all cancer cases show a “‘history 
of irritation."’ Which to the humble lay 
mind is more or less equivalent to a history 
of abuse of one kind or another. 

Cancer of the stomach, for instance, 
sometimes follows chronic ulceration. 
Then does this mean that the causes of the 
ulceration are also the underlying causes of 
the cancer? I leave that to you. May it 
not be that if we avoid the common abuses 
of eating that lead to “‘irritation’’ or ulcer- 
ation—that is, if we avoid scalding hot 
drinks, burning condiments, poisonous 
beverages, overeating of rich foods, intes- 
tinal putrefaction fostered by ‘stasis’ and 
other evils and if, on the contrary, we 
have the sense to eat moderately of plain 
and wholesome foods—we will then in most 
cases avoid trouble. 

We are told that cancer does not develop 
in healthy tissue. Then, perhaps, if we 
aim to live healthfully (which most of us 
don't) keeping all our tissues in a state of 
cleanliness and high vitality, may we not 
possibly lessen our chances of cancer in 
other parts of the body as well? In the 
meantime, let us also do all that the 
doctors tell us in this connection about 
having early diagnoses of mysterious lumps 
and chronic sores, along with early opera- 
tions in suspected cases of this kind. 

At that, the doctors are baffled. Last 
year showed a new high mark in cancer 
mortality. This frightful disease is alarm- 
ingly increasing in civilized nations, 
whereas it is practically unknown among 
primitive races which enjoy unlimited 
outdoor life, sunshine and natural foods. 

Well, maybe the savages don’t live long 
enough to break down in this way. How- 
ever, even that’s not a safe inference. But 
it is significant that cancer ordinarily af- 
fects those past the age of forty-five, with 
declining vitality and slower metabolism. 

Even if the disease is finally proven to 
be the direct result of an invading parasitic 
micro-organism—probably contingent upon 
lowered resistance—one may still regard 
it as a breakdown of human vitality, while 
the extent to which factors of partial 
starvation, chronic poisoning and faulty 
hygiene have to do with it continues to 
be problematical. 
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Speaking of all this recently, I have 
twice been asked the question as to 
what types of people. are most likely to 
have heart trouble, Bright's disease or 
these other major ailments. But to answer 
that is not within my province, and I think 
that only a quack would presume to an- 
swer it specifically. Anyone can develop 
any kind of engine trouble with lack of 
lubrication and carelessness. 

Heredity is likely to give you a better 
line on your probabilities, though type is, 
of course, a matter of heredity. Tubercu 
losis depends very largely upon the heredi- 
tary factor, and the other types of break- 
down depend upon it to some indefinite 
degree, making it worth while to take a 
look at your family history. The life in- 
surance people take note of it in surveying 
the risk they take in your case. 

There is nothing fatalistic about this 
consideration, however. It should simply 
help to guide you, in a hygienic sense, 
enabling you to sidestep your most serious 
threat or menace. For you can thwart even 
hereditary tendencies by right living. 

If you insist upon a icon puandlinaen, 
subject to all kinds of exceptions, as to 
types susceptible to these major forms ot 
breakdown, one might suggest that if you 
are florid, fat and flaccid you are more 
likely to go by way of a breaking heart, 
apoplexy or kidney trouble, whereas if, 
like Cassius, you have a lean and hungry 
look, if you are gaunt, sallow, drawn, 
emaciated, you are more likely to go by 
way of cancer, T. B. or pneumonia. But 
that’s a very rough and sketchy summary 
You might think yourself a “‘healthy 
type,’ and you probably do think so, fee/ 
ing pretty good, so far as you know, and 
yet be a prospective victim of any one of 
the deadly big six. Don't judge by your 
feelings. And don't try to figure yourself 
by your ‘‘type"’ or appearance. Have your 
doctor look you over carefully—even it 
you think you are perfectly sound—and 
find out for sure just where you stand 

Statisticians now proudly tell you about 
the increase in the average “‘expectation’ 
of life amounting to some eighteen or 
twenty years since the Civil War. Bur 
don't be too optimistic until you undet 
stand that this boasted improvement 1s 
accomplished by our saving of the babies 
and by the conquest of the acute infections 
which used to strike down so many of our 
younger folks. The truth is that at fifty 
you have no better chance than your Grand- 
father had—and maybe less. The ‘‘danger 
ous age’’ is just as dangerous as ever 


HE doctors cannot doeverything. They 
cannot save you from yourself after you 
have been raising Cain with your organism 
for years and years. Even insulin has not 
helped materially in pancreatic breakdown 
—in the long run—for the diabetes death- 
rate now shows an upward trend 
However, there is just one Significant 
element in the situation; namely, the fact 
that the more successful the doctors are in 
saving the babies and young folks, the 
greater necessarily becomes the percentage 
of mortality from these breakdown or de- 
generative diseases—because more people 
survive to such an age that they are likely 
to pass out in these ways 
All right! Now we must learn to sut 
vive middle-age. We must stop this drop 
ping off just when we have learned enough 
to be of some use in the world. But this ts 
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that our conduct and habits 
have everything to do with it 

The trouble ts that we have been think 
ing of disease as some enemy that sneaks up 


from behind and strikes us down, tempo 


clear 


own 


rarily 


or permanently, through no fault of 

ur Own 
That is largely true of diphtheria, strep- 
occus infection, typhoid and many 
bacterial invasions—along with occasional 
tactors of neglect. However, some of the 


maladies in this classification, like tuber 


culosis, are more or less hinged on nutri 
tional deficiencies Some diseases, like 
scurvy, beri-beri and pellagra, are alto- 
gether that. Burt the degenerative diseases 
ire of a different nature, a matter of organs 
yvertaxed and worn out 

4 large part of the human race is not 
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it because he couldn't hear. He dragged 
it along The trail was a white line of 
1othing; the driver couldn't see 
Then “Ribbon” came into his own 

the old strange trick of the true blizzard 
dog He called up some map weirdly 
graven on his memory and flew onward, 
dragging the team relentlessly behind him, 
figt 


1ting elements older than civilization, 
to the terrible orchestration of wind and 
Ribbon’’ made it And when 
Walden reached his depot and thawed out 
he realized that, miraculously, he had a 
blizzard dog. Men fought with each other 
weight in gold, 


o offer him “‘Ribbon’s”™’ 


t 
but the weight in gold was not enough to 
i 


snow 


suv the dog 

Walden and Byrd were brought together 
Boston newspaper man who knew 
Walden and his knowledge of dogs and 
what sort of a man Byrd was going to need 


W ildet 


by a 


is the greatest dog-driver in the 


infectious disease. Evolution 
has taken care of that in considerable 
measure—is still doing so by elimination 
Through survival of resistant types, plus 
improved medical science, we now have a 
race of people dying largely from break- 
down of one kind or another 

As soon as you understand and appreci- 
ate that fact you will realize your own 
personal responsibility in the matter. You 
will know that it is up to you to take the 
same care of your body that you do of your 
car , 

Think of these so-called diseases as forms 
of breakdown and you at once have a new 
philosophy of health 


killed by 


First—then Planes 


Really, the supreme factor in living—as 
against dying—is your own personal 
psychology 
winds of anvwhere from a few yards to 


a hundred yards in diameter, peculiar to 
the region and having lifting as well as 
rotating power. Sir Douglas encountered 
a whirly that lifted a three hundredweight 
air tractor case and whisked it fifty yards 
distant. 

Walden is taking along his great lead 
dog Chinook and the natural question is 
whether Chinook is a blizzard dog. He 
may be. It is not certain. He has shown 
himself gallantly impervious in the United 
States and Canada to those conditions 
which most nearly approximate the bliz- 
zard, coming through without the least 
evidence that it took all he had to give 
On the trail a freighter or a trapper 1s as 
strong as his lead dog—but not any 
stronger 

Chinook, one hundred pounds of work- 
ing dog flesh, a giant cross of Eskimo dog 
and plain mongrel, is as gallant a dog as 
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He knows freighting with dogs; 

Byrd knows exploration and the knowl- 
ge of the two men makes them a good 
mbination. It ts imperative that they 
should be well matched because when 
ryone else who goes on the expedition 

$ tributed what he can there are a 
isand chances that life itself may de- 
send upon two men, Byrd and Walden, 
ind a team of sled dogs. Byrd must have 
fidence in the man who trained the 


who trained them must 





ive confidence in the dogs And Walden 

ever drove a dog after an edge had curled 
s¢ ice in it 

If t polar dash goes smoothly, that 


be up to Byrd and Bernt Balchen If 


invthing goes wrong with the plane, 
Walden and the dog team will scrap it 
with capricious winds and perhaps 
leath itself for the lives of them all 
Whirlies’’ are possible, those whirl- 

gS 


ever sired an illustrious string 
tion is in Chinook’s blood. His mother, 
Mingo, was a daughter of Admiral Peary's 
lead-dog and may, conceivably, have in- 
herited the blizzard dog characteristics 
from some more remote ancestor, though 
it cannot at all be said of him that he has 
“rarely distinguished himself under ordi- 
narv conditions,’ because his life has been 
a succession of distinctions 


Explora- 


HINOOK’S mother born in the 
Washington Zoo after Peary returned 
from the North Pole. Some time later on 
she came into Walden’s possession 
Then one day Walden bought a dog by 
mail for five dollars from the Danvers 
Pound. He named his nondescript prize 
Kim, bred Mingo to him and Chinook 
was one of three in the get. The name 
Chinook is adapted to indicate the dog's 
capacities for traveling over snow. The 
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Chinook wind of the north is a warm, dry, 
foehn-like wind which in winter removes 
snow like magic. Anyone who has ever 
seen Chinook leading a dog race-team over 
the trail or speeding along the Plains of 
Abraham in Quebec will readily perceive 
the point. 

They make a fine pair out on the trail, 
Walden and Chinook. Walden is fifty- 
six years old, but it is he who calls Chi- 
nook the Old Man. Chinook’s muzzle 
has grown silver in the last three years, 
the dark mask of his handsome face has 
taken on a dignified overtone of gold that 
melts in with the fine-spun gold of his 
magnificentcoat. For wisdomand strength 
and a shrewd and conquering wit Chinook 
never had a peer. His fastest pace is a 
shade less now than when he won the In- 
ternational Dog Derby at Berlin, New 
Hampshire, several years ago, but it is a 
test tor his puppies to match even now. 

A year ago last March he led a string of 
his sons up the glowering face of Mc. 
Washington. Part of the trip was made 
through untroubled, smooth, snow-cov- 
ered plateaux, with ice clinging to the 
boughs of fir trees chiming the only con- 
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trast to the rhythmic percussion of dogs’ 
feet hurrying along the mounting trail 

Then the team got stuck on the lower 
spur of Chandler Ridge. A sheer drop of a 
quarter-mile pitilessly invited men and dogs 
to their deaths if they moved a shade out 
of the track Chinook picked at their head. 

Men tried not to breathe as they crept 
on. Chinook padded cautiously in the 
lead, scarcely seeming to move. A puppy, 
looking suddenly downward, whim- 
pered . . . The others whimpered, too, 
shivered, hesitated and bravely fought 
rising discs of terror within their stout 
hearts 

Chinook, up ahead, braced four feet. 
His face was beaten by a slashing fifty- 
mile gale; he made some sound in his 
throat, standing there on the shoulder of 
rock and ice over a quarter-mile drop. He 
pitted his staunch bulk, his courage, his 
mature judgment against the effect of the 
elements on the immaturity of his sons 
The wind paused a providential instant to 
gain renewed fury. Chinook held on and 
the puppies were righted as a fresh rope 
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was knotted to the light ash sled by a 
creeper-shod newspaper man. 

Byrd does not need fast dogs; he needs 
dogs to pull loads. Walden has been train- 
ing the dogs he has at Wonalancet to 
pull nearly two thousand pounds. Six- 
teen hundred has been the average, but in 
the end Byrd says they will be able to mush 
with two thousand. 

“If we discover something that must be 
carefully investigated, how can the ‘olo- 
gists’ manage if we don't have dog teams 
to pack their instruments and food? 
Aviation will have its chance, but it can't 
freight supplies in any quantity. 

“The Chinook puppies will be aug- 
mented by fifty or more dogs from Green- 
land. Walden and Inspector Joy of the 
Royal Mounted have selected them. The 
dogs will go to the Bay of Whales on deck, 
and the crossing of the equator is the only 
discomfort we need to provide against 
for them. We'll put in a grating for them 
to get air through then.’ 


HEN the Samson sails Walden will 
know what he has in the way of 
dogs—that is, all but which dogs, if any, 





means can a man control two or three 
sleds hooked together, with sufficient 
leverage to swing and turn them. The 
sleds are hooked together with heavy 
cross chains, and probably not more than 
two will be used to a team of dogs in the 
Antarctic. 


Byrd is convinced that Walden is the 
best choice he could possibly have made 


for the dog command of such an expedi- 
tion. The six years Walden spent in 
Alaska, from 1896 to 1902, gave him a lot 
of weird fun and adventure, but they gave 
him, as well, an astounding knowledge 
of men and dogs, white men and Eskimos 

Those were great days, when gol! glit 
tered on the beach at Nome, and :t was 
possible to find Indian and Eskimo women 
going out ahead of dogs to break trail 
for them. Walden knew every inch of the 
wild regions over the Chilcoot and White 
Passes. He says that going down over the 
face of Chilcoot for the first time is like 
eating an oyster for the first time 

For months he hauled freight from Point 
Blossom to the headwaters of the Buckland 
River. Once a man paid hima great deal of 
money to take a passenger by dog team 
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are blizzard dogs, because he will have three hundred miles. The passenger was 


watched these dogs as he has watched his 
own strings of dogs for years: slept on a 
pallet in the anteroom of the kennels, 
grown familiar with their whims, their 
traits, the signs of their heritage from wolf 
or half-breed, their endowment of courage 
and dependability and strength. If they 
have speed, all right. But they will need 
stout hearts and endurance more than 
speed. They will probably have had a 
training test on top of Mt. Washington, 
that wild place that Professor Walter 
Collins O'Kane calls the ‘‘Lost Arctic.” 
The summit of Mr. Washington holds the 
wind velocity record of the world, 187 
miles an hour. Tents will have been 
tested there as well as dogs. 

The sleds are built of selected ash, ten 
feet long instead of the old seven-foot 
type, because the Antarctic crevasses swal- 
lowed up seven-foot sleds and cost Sir 
Douglas and some of the others some of 
their best men and dogs. The sleds have 
gee poles, because Walden’s Alaskan ex- 
perience taught him that only by this 
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taken at night—a woman wrapped in furs 
One day on the trail another team ap 
peared behind and the passenger was hid 
den under a tarpaulin and lashed in. The 
overhauling outfit passed the time of day 
and, in time, the passenger came up for 
air. But nobody spoke about her. Her 
fare had been paid in advance and she was 
delivered where she was meant to go, and 
Walden never learned who she was or any 
thing about her errand. 


ALDEN’S father usea to preach 
at King’s Chapel in Boston He 
preached, at least once, in Westminster 
Abbey, too 
When Walden was a boy he was sent to 
a military school in Minnesota, but he soon 
skipped out and joined up with a threshing 
crew in the wheat-ficlds. He was young 
and he thought he was pretty tough, but 
one day a thresher feil into the machine 
and came out in little pieces and the wheat 
fields saw the last of Walden at once 
Alaska made him into the stocky, sinew y 


man he is now His hair is grizzled, his 
face is so lined that, but for its unusual 
ruddiness, it might be hewn from granite 
His jaw is lean and vise-like, his eyes are 
small bits of cold blue slate. There won't 
be much room in his luggage for books, 
so he is taking along an edition of Shake 
peare, small volumes bound in soft leather, 
because it is light weight. He likes to 
read) Nobody missed him from his ordi 
nary tasks when he read three volumes of 
Samuel Pepys’ Diary printed on thin India 
paper, in five days 

When Byrd discussed Walden’s going in 
charge of the dog teams there were not 
many words Ir Was lat > in an evening 
in Byrd's house in Boston Byrd got 
wind that Walden would go if he were 
invited. Byrd ‘‘invites’’ every member of 
his expeditions. Walden caught a train 
from New Hampshire on twenty minutes’ 
notice 

Byrd knew of Walden as a good dog 
driver Thirty years with sled dogs made 
him that because, though he never went 
back to Alaska after tgor, he has driven 


dogs every winter since then, around New 
Hampshire in the long, silent, frozen 
months and, latterly, on the racing trails 
of both the United States and Canada 


T HAS sometimes been said that Chinook 

freighted along the Yukon with Walden 
That is not true. Wonderfui though he is, 
Chinook would not now be at the magnifi- 
cent peak of his lead powers if he were 
thirty-six years old instead of eleven 

Byrd did not ask him to, but probably 
Walden would not go without Chinook 
as long as Chinook is alive, although the 
fever for adventure is still high in Walden 
and he is most keen to make the trip with 
Byrd to the Antarctic. There is something 
odd like a mutual fascination between 
Walden and Chinook, something that has 
never been between Walden and any others 
of his dogs. It defies analysis. It is some 
gallant kinship tinged with something 
strange and poetic. They have fought 
each other, twice casually, at least once to 
the draw of whip and fang, to settle some 
unalterable point of discipline. They 
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have gotten each other into scrapes and 
gotten each other out of them. They 
have won triumphs together, and each 
rightly counts the other great 

So Byrd and Walden made conditions. 

Byrd is under no illusion about the terri- 
ble things the Antarctic can do to the 
men and dogs who invade it. If explora- 
tion met extremity and any survived it 
must be men. Sentiment could not go into 
the balance. So he said to Walden: 

“Would you eat Chinook if you had toe" 

It was not a pretty contemplation to set 
before a man who has so loved a dog. But 
Walden is no fool about the ice country 
So he said: 

“se. 

Then Walden made his condition. 

“If Chinook and I come through alive,” 
he said in his flat, husky voice, “‘I must 
bring Chinook back with me.” 

Walden knows that sometimes dogs 
have lived through Arctic expeditions, but 
have not been brought back. 

Byrd said: 
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A Business Built on a Hunch 


restricted and there was no chance for big 
expansion 

Then it was that he had Big Hunch 
Number 

I want the world agency for a car, 

he told his bicycle dealers And some 
lay | want to handle my own cars—make 
m and sell ‘em both 

He knew what he wanted all right 
but he didn’t in the lease know how to 
go about getting it. He had to start out 
STOW ind Cassy 

In rgoz he took the United States agency 
for the Rambler car—made up at Kenosha, 
Wisconsin That year they assembled 
twenty cars and Willys sold them 

[wo or three years later he formed the 
American Motor Car Sales Company and 
took over the distribution ot the American 
ir made out in Indianapolis 


1906 he sold over two hundred Ameri 
as 


1S He was going big guns by this 
time He had solved one-halt of that Big 
Hunch Number 2—he was world distribu 


tor for a motor-car, but he was still limited 
»that. Some day something would come 
up so that he could carry out the rest of 
his hunch and make the cars as well as 
sell them 

Came the summer of 1907—and, as the 
pictures woul { Sav, came the panic 

Early that year Willys had contracted 
to handle the entire output of the Over- 
land car, which had now moved from its 
humble birthplace in Terre Haute over 
to the full-sized city of Indianapolis Ir 
was a remarkable car for the time, the 
first four-cylinder car to sell for a thousand 
dollars, and Willys sold these cars like 
hot cakes—in advance of delivery To 
bind the bargain, Willys put up an ad- 
vance to the Overland ¢ ompany of $10,000 

having in turn taken advances with each 
individual order secured. He had proved 
what a real star salesman could do—he 
had sold five hundred cars in advance of a 
single delivery 

And now the hirew wks began 

For a start, che Knickerbocker Trust 
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Company failed in New York City. Then 
other explosions occurred in different parts 
of the country, and the first thing anyone 
knew a real, honest-to-goodness panic 
was on hand. Money disappeared as if 
by magic and half the business of the na- 
tion was done on scrip 


Willys left his home in Elmira for 
Indianapolis His long overdue Over- 
lands hadn't even started to flow from the 
factory as yet. Something very decidedly 
was wrong, and it was time he knew the 
worst 

It was on Saturday that he arrived in 
Indianapolis and hurried out to the plant 

How about my cars?"’ he questioned the 
superintendent 

The factory manager laughed in his face. 

“Well, you're just in time to attend the 
funeral,”’ he finally answered 

‘Funeral—who’'s dead?"’ Willys asked. 

“The Overland Company.” 

What do you mean?"’ Willys demanded. 

Say, what's all this about, anyway?” 

Well, we're through—it’s all over,” 
the manager answered with serious face. 
“I've paid the men off with checks, and 
we haven't got the money in the bank 
We'll be bankrupt Monday 

‘Over my dead body,’’ Willys shot out 
“Good lord, man, I've got five hundred of 
these cars sold and partly paid for—and 
I've got $10,000 tied up here in advances 
We can't close up.”’ 

‘No? Say, ever hear of the fellow who 
said: “They can't put you in jail for thar?’ 
Mr. Willys, there isn’t enough material 
in this factory to build three whole cars. 
We haven't enough money in the bank to 
meet this week's pay-roll—and Mr. Parry 
won't put up another cent. I'm sorry, 
but that’s all there is to it.” 

“How much is this pay-roll?’’ Willys 
slowly asked 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars.”’ 

“Well, ['ll find the money to meet it. 
This factory isn’t going to close up. We're 
going to turn out those cars. I'll be the 
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official worrier around here for a while.” 

Willys hurried back to his Grand Cen- 
tral Hotel and went up to the clerk whom 
he knew well. 

‘Fred, I want you to cash a check for 
$350,"’ he announced. 

“IT couldn't raise that much cash to save 
the Governor from being hung, Mr. 
Willys,’* the clerk answered with a laugh 
“There ain't that much cash money in 
Indianapolis.”’ 

“Well, you've got to get it for me by 
Monday morning. If you don’t the Over- 
land factory is going to shut down for 
good—and think what that would mean 
to Indianapolis right now. You've simply 
got to raise the money for me, Fred.” 

Willys did get it. The minute the bank 
opened on Monday morning he laid out 
on the receiving teller’s window ledge a 
pile of dollar, two-dollar and five-dollar 
bills. 

‘Put this to the account of the Overland 
Company,’’ he ordered. 

Then he hustled out to the plant and 
poured a little hope and enthusiasm into 
the discouraged factory manager. 

That evening he hustled on to Chicago 
Then he hustled around and raised a little 
more cash. Then he hustled back ‘to In- 
dianapolis. 


HEN he had Big Hunch Number 3. 

In order to save his reputation, his 
$10,000 advance and his whole future 
career he would have to take over this 
Overland Company and make these cars 
himself. It was first of all a case of self- 
preservation—but it was also carrying out 
a dream, a hunch he had had for a long 
time. He would make his own cars and 
then sell them himself. 

He went to D. M. Parry, who owned 
what was left of the Overland Company, 
with a scheme for reorganization. Parry 
had no more money to sustain his dying 
motor-car business 

The company owed $80,000 and its total 
assets consisted of a small factory building 
and some machinery of questionable value 
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John N. Willys enjoying himself at a gathering 
of Willys-Overland old-timers 


“My partner, E. B. Campbell, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, will put up 
$15,000,’" Willys outlined. “‘The three of 
us will each hold one-third of the com- 
mon stock. I'll take over the management 
and control of the company—and we'll 
make cars as sure as you live.” 

The creditors were cailed in—holding 
$80,000 in unpaid notes 

‘““Gentlemen,"’ Willys began, ‘‘we are 
going to reorganize the Overland Com- 
pany. Mr. Campbell will put up $15,000 
cash to carry us on until we can begin to 
make deliveries—provided that you gentle- 
men will agree not to foreclose on us. If 
you do foreclose, you will get nothing. 
If you will be patient, we can offer you 
the following propositions: the amount of 
our indebtedness in full in preferred stock 
in the new company, or ten per cent. cash, 
fifteen per cent. in one year and fifteen per 
cent. in an additional six months which 
is only forty per cent. altogether. With 
your assistance I will build cars and save 
this factory. IknowIcandoit. Take the 
amount of our indebtedness in preferred 
stock and some day you'll get one hundred 
cents on the dollar.”’ 


OR an hour Willys plead and promised. 

He painted the _— of his great 

faith in the future of the motor industry 

and his own ability to succeed. Every inch 

of his five feet, seven inches, topped with 

his fine head and rare blue-gray eyes, was 
eloquent with his passionate appeal. 

The meeting adjourned without any de- 
cision being reached. Final action would 
be taken in a few days. 

In the meantime the man putting up the 
$15,000 decided the risk was too great 
and withdrew from the agreement. It 
was a clip on the chin for John Willys, but 
he didn’t stay down. Never did he talk 
so hard and fast as he did when he tried ~o 
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reconvince this money man. In the end 
he compromised for $7,5;00—$7,500 to 
satisfy $80,000 worth of creditors and to 
start making cars with. It was prepos- 
terous, impossible, too silly for words 
Carefully guarding the fact that his total 
capital was now reduced to $7,500, 
Willys again met the Overland creditors 
Again he let his silver tongue ripple out 
words of high hope and promise. A num- 
ber of the creditors agreed to accept the 
preferred stock in lieu of cash settlements, 
‘ but even John Willys 
couldn't win over some of 
t the stubborn ones. They 
~ wanted their ten per cent. 
2 cash and thirty per cent. in 
notes. Some $3,000 of Willys’ 
precious $7,500 was used up 
in satisfy- 
ing these 
demands. 
But the 
company 
was now 
solvent 
and had 
$4,500 to 
begin the 
manufac- 
turing of 
motor-cars 
with. To 
the same 
creditors 
who had 
been won 
over by his eloquence Willys now went 
with the absurd proposition that they sell 
him additional car material on ninety-day 
terms. It took a lot of salesmanship to get 
that over—but Willys did it. And within 
a few weeks he started turning out cars. 


T WAS a hand-to-mouth business—but 

it worked. Sometimes, for instance, 
he would send out a car-load of Overlands 
without fenders—because he didn’t have 
the money to buy them. The minute the 
shipment arrived at the freight depot the 
dealer would have to pin his check to the 
due bill. A day or two later when he 
would explode at finding his cars fender- 
less a telegram would come from Willys 
apologizing for the oversight of the fend- 
ers and announcing that they were being 
shipped by express. With the dealer's 
check in his hand Willys could now buy 
his fenders and forward them to the dealer 
He had gained two or three days—and 
that meant a whole lot when you were 
working on a shoe-string for capital 

Working night and day, scheming, plan- 
ning, talking, filling his workmen and 
creditors and dealers full of his own un 
bounded enthusiasm and spirit—and all 
the while turning out mighty good cars 
Willys went through his first year. 

By the fall of 1908 he had made and sold 
465 Overlands—and he was going strong 

By the end of the second year he had 
made and sold 4,065 cars. Already he had 
outgrown his plant, so he bought a circus 
tent and, pitching it alongside of his in- 
adequate factory, used it as an assembly 
room. 

That year he bought D. M. Parry's 
third interest for $225 ,00o—on time. 


HIS year of 1909 he also had his mil- 
lion-dollar hunch—Hunch No. 4. He 
saw that nothing could stop him now and 
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that he needed an immense plant. Indian- 
apolis was lukewarm to the automobile 
business. Indiana was one of the real 
motor-car pioneer states and Indianapolis 
might have been the Detroit of the indus- 
try had it caught the brilliant vision of the 
endless stream of cars that soon would 
circle the globe. But it was not interested. 

Willys, looking about for a plant that 
would let him move at high speed into 
the great future of his Overland, found that 
the old Pope-Toledo factory was on the 
market. Ona May day in 1909 he bought 
it, lock, stock and barrel, for $285,000 
It was a million-dollar day for him. With 
this great plant he could move ahead as 
fast as he could see the road ahead. 

In 1910, following the panic, he built 
only 2,321 cars, but that year bought out 
the remaining one-third of the common 
stock for $1,000,c00—on time. He owned 
his own business now. Soon he was 
making money hand over fist—and putting 
it all right back in his plant 

Overland cars were humming over the 
roads of every state in the Union. He es- 
tablished the John N. Willys Export 
Trade Corporation. He had the whole 
world for his field now. He had plenty 
of elbow room. His Hunch No. 2 had 
come truce. 


N JANUARY, 1913, his doctors ordered 
him to take a sea voyage and long rest 
under penalty of a breakdown in health 
On the boat bound for the Mediter 
ranean was Charles Y. Knight, inventor of 
the valve-in-sleeve motor. Knight had 
been able to sell the rights to use his patent 
to many of the finest car-makers in England 
and on the continent, but no big maker in 
America had accepted it 

The two men met, and Willys agreed to 
put the engine under a severe test and if it 
came through to bring it out in the States. 

Leaving his boat in England, he ar- 
ranged to hire a Daimler car and driver— 
Daimler cars using the Knight engine. 

“Are you a pretty strong fellow?’’ he 
asked of the driver. ‘You see I'm one of 
these crazy Americans who want to sec 
everything in just a few days. We'll be 
driving from early morning until late at 
night. It’s going to be about the toughest 
trip you ve ever been on.”’ 

The driver told him he would stick 
and away they went. For five consecutive 
days they traveled three hundred miles 
a day through England, Scotland and 
Wales. At night the driver would be so 
tired that Willys knew he couldn't possi- 
bly put in any time on his motor. Early 
in the morning they would start out again 
and shove through until late at night. 

At the end of fifteen hundred miles of 
hard usage the Daimler was running as 
smoothly and sweetly as the first hour they 
started. Willys was satisfied that this 
valve-in-sleeve was a great idea. 

He arranged with Knight to bring out 
an American car and in July, 1914, the 
first Willys-Knight car was shipped from 
the factory in Toledo 

Merrily the Overlands and now the 
Willys-Knights rolled along. In 1916 
142,781 cars were made—and Willys was 
offered $80,000,000 for his business 

Nine years before he had started in 
without one single cent of his own money. 
He was doing pretty well for an ex-bicycle 
salesman who never had anything but 
hunches. 





This year of 1916 Willys scarted really to 


wead out He bought the Auto Lite, 
Fisk Rubber, Curtiss Acroplane, New 
Process Gear, U.S.L. Battery and other 
iuxiliary concerns. He had 75,000 men 
rking for him He was going great 
guns 
HEN his engineers turned out Model 
75 Overland—and the fat was in the 
tit It had one or two bad defects and un 
fortunately 32,000 cars had been made and 
sold before these faulty points were dis 
»vered 


ind earth to make 
a full year 


Willys raised heaven 


good the mistake, but it was 
ind more before Overland got back its 


rood name and reputation 

In the meantime the Great War swept 
lown America Immediately Willys 
offered the full facilities of his factories 
for any War work the Government wanted 


on 


He knew what it meant to throw a great 
organization out of gear and swing it into 
in entirely different line of work—burt he 
wanted to help any and every way he 
c vuld 
From the beginning of 1918 he dramati 
cally tapered off in his car production. The 
machinery was taken out and the whole 
plant reorganiz 1 tor che making f gun 
= 4 
Siste 
laughe Sarah ifter »xwn mother 
In two ks Stster’s lite had complete! 
1 in Sarah McChord 
She was making a little visit to Mrs 
Bu I that off season just as intolerable 
heat breaks into interminable rains. They 
pent long hours on the Burns’ porch, talk 
g little, staring our into the steady roar 
~ rain that blotted out the world Th 
irth was a soak i spo y but the metaled 
vads still made riding possible In lulls 
they rode through ¢ great green post 
along the river, into the mative towns 
Pasig, Guadeloupe, Rosario—towns with 
names like must 
The river road had a hushed beauty on 
such nights. The swollen Pasig rushed 
ileng through the dark, carrying huge 
masses of green stuff torn from the lakes 
iboave The great trees along the bank 
were alive with millions of glowworms, 
winking on and off like tiny fairy lamps 


The thatched native huts standing high on 
bamboo stilts were open enough to show 
the warm glow of brazters still burning 
trom che meal There 
pleasant smell of burning brush in the air 
From within the huts came soft 
ind the tchrumming of guitars. The world 
was gently breathing between appalling 
breath-taking torrents of rain 

Other nights they danced at the gay 
lighted club with the rain thundering on 
the rt ulmost drowning out the music 


was a 


evening 


voices 


of, 


within Sister Sutton took these dances 
vith Sarah seriously He guarded them 
with the quick pugnacious insistence of a 
bantam roostet They were quarreling 


had come 


before the second week They 
so soon to understand each other and to 
clash wills 

he last Saturday came before Sarah 


nt back to Manila, seven miles away 
er thought that this 


Ye said so 


Sist was a very long 


way 


— 


carriages and other War materials. During 
the whole of 1918 he built only 84,347 
cars in all—and the last three or four 
months motor production practically 
stopped 

Then when the War suddenly ended he 
found his factories overbuilt and tuned up 
for War work and his whole great business 
structure overexpanded and insecure. He 
had to go back into the motor-car business 

Added to his other troubles of 1919 came 
a long and bitter strike in his Toledo plant 
that lasted six months. His dealer organi- 
zation became discouraged and disorgan- 
ized—and then on top of everything else 
came the bursting of the War prosperity in 
rgzo and ‘21 

On September 1, 1922, he found that he 
owed the banks $18,000,000. The car 
business generally was shot full of holes 
and things looked just about as black to 
Willys as they had that November day 
in 1907 when he had to take off his coat 
and jump in to save the little old Overland 


factory—only millions were involved now 
where thousands had been fifteen years 
before 


Tossing out all illusions, Willys called 
back into play his old indomitable energy 
and enthusiasm—and salesmanship. For 
weeks on end he traveled about the coun- 


lc 


Sutton Rides The 


Continued from page 37 


No-onsense What miles to 
an automobile?’’ said Sarah 

She still had a delicious little burr in 
her English that sent thrills down Sister's 


back. He said so. He added 


[ must get an automobile 


Is seven 


right 
away 

Captain Chatton came into the bachelor 
ifter dinner. Gates, Yates, Joe 
Gorham and Sister were in whites for the 
dance, burt still over their coffee. Chatton 
slapped Joe Gorham thunderously on the 
back 

I've got an option for you on those 
two Stotsenburg ponies at eight hundred 
pesos, he boomed “They're the best 
Number One ponies in the Islands except 
Hofer’s string, and he won't sell.”’ 

I don’t know whether I ought to put 
much money into ponies,’’ said Joe 
mournfully 

Nonsense! That's just where you 
yught to put it.’” Chatton disposed of that 
He turned to Sister 

You ought to pick up a pony, too.” 

N-no, sir,"’ said Sister promptly. “I 
am going to buy an automobile.”’ 

Chatton snorted “You would, of 
course, and let your legs atrophy. You 
ought to grow up and learn how to ride 
a horse.”’ 

This was not too polite. But Sister did 
not even hear him. A large part of Sister's 
apparent vagueness was a complete absorp- 
tion in what really interested him. He 
was not interested in Burly Chatton at 
that moment He was interested in 
Sarah McChord. He got up in silence and 
went out the door 


mess 


yust 


so 


R.S. L. GREENBY had been in Hong 
Kong for three weeks, at a confer- 
ence of the heads of a big Far Eastern bank- 
ing system. He was manager of the Manila 
branch. The 20th Artillery knew him for 
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try pouring into his dealers a new belief 
and fresh courage. He simply couldn't 
fail. He couldn't be broken. He had to 
win. 

Fairly lifting up his great organization 
by his own boot-straps, he put the Willys- 
Overland and the Willys-Knight back into 
the successful car class. By June, 1923, 
he was making 1,300 cars a day 

He had done the impossible a second 
time—he had saved the Overland from 
death 

Three months before the $18,000,000 
in notes were due they were paid off—and 
during the five years since that time 
$42,000,000 in profits have been put back 
in the Willys-Overland plants 


WO years ago this present summer the 
old Overland passed from the scene 
and its place was taken by a bright, gay 
and speedy little car named after the swift 
and remarkable grayhound racer—the 
Whippet. It is as new and exhilarating 
as whippet racing. It is of the time and 
the place. It carries on the old Willys-Over- 
= traditions—and is a _ great little 
brother to Willys-Knight 
It was Hunch Number 5 in the Willys 
hunch dynasty. I wish I knew what Willys 
Hunch Number 6 is going to be 


m Off 


his polo; he played Back on the Manila 
PoloClub Team. A big man, well mounted 
and with a lust for competition, he was a 
rough customer for any Number One in 
the Islands to ride against. He was dark 
and very heavy-featured for an English- 
man. There was some foreign strain in 
him. It might have been Jew. Everyone 
who was anyone in the Philippines knew 
him as Sol Greenby 

He had seena great deal of Sarah McChord 
in the last year. His scowl perhaps helped 
to keep other men away from her. It was 
rumored that they were engaged, and they 
were known to quarrel at times. She had 
youth, beauty, life, but it was her arrogant 
wilfulness which drew him to her most 
He loved a fight 

He came back eager for Sarah. It an- 
noyed him that she was not at home, wait- 
ing his convenience. When he found out 
where she was he stopped by the English 
Club for a couple of stiff brandies before 
he drove out to Fort McKinley 

He found her dancing with Sister Sutton 
He did not like that. He came across the 
floor and reached for the card that hung 
from her wrist. They had dance-cards in 
those days. He scowled: 

“Who is meant by all those silly little 
crosses?” 

Sarah flushed. ‘Don't be disagreeable 
They belong to Lieutenant Sutton. But I 
know he will let me welcome a stranger 
I will give you two.” 

“Two! Out of six! 
least.” 

He turned to stare down at little Sister 

Sister stared unblinkingly back at the 
big man. Neither wanted to be first to 
look away. Sarah McChord stepped in be- 
tween them, her own eyes dangerous 
She turned to Greenby 

‘Don’t be silly, Solly. You can’t just 
take everything you want. Come back 
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for the fourteenth dance and you ‘can have 
the fifteenth, too.”’ 

‘ She turned a lovely shoulder on him and 
danced off with Sister. 

She was excited to have two men angry 
over her, but she did not know her own 
mind. This irritated her. She made Sister 
suffer. 

“I don't like men quarreling over me,"’ 
she said petulantly. ‘““You make me feel 
like a piece of meat between two snarling 
dogs, and I don't like it. Mr. Greenby is 
an old friend, and if I had known he was 
coming I would have saved more than two 
dances for him. I am going to give him 
those two dances of yours. Please don't 
irritate him. Let me deal with him.” 

Sister said mildly, ‘‘I—I did not say a 
word to him. Not that I like him. I 
don't. I hate to lose you to anybody for 
a moment. I love to dance with you.”’ 

She was not at all sure, she thought 
angrily, that she loved to dance with him. 
He was not a good dancer and he stepped 
on her toes a great deal. It was different 
with Solly. A dance with Solly was 
smooth rhythmic excitement» She liked to 
be held up to his great chest. The fact 
that she acknowledged this disturbed her 
further. She said, with a lift in her voice 
which was a danger signal: 

“I warn you. Leave him to me.” 

Sol Greenby went down to the bar. He 
found Joe Gorham there. 

Greenby said: “‘Have a B. and S." 

Joe hesitated. Then he said, **All right. 
Thanks.” 

They drank drink for drink through half- 
a-dozen dances. 

When Greenby came back for his dance 
he was steady enough, but his face was a 
dark mottled red and he smelled of brandy. 
Sister Sutton, who had not had a drink all 
night, wrinkled his snub nose as though 
the smell offended him. He watched them 
once around the floor. He did not like the 
look on Greenby's face. He began to 
tingle. When they came around again he 
cut in. Any such procedure was most un- 
usual at that time and place. 


E GOT Sarah away before either she 

or Greenby really understood what 
was happening. She was angry all right. 
She flared: 

“I told you not to interfere."’ 

““I—I did not like to see you dancing 
with that drunken brute,"’ said Sister. 

Greenby came through the dances with 
a rush and caught them on the’ other side 
of the floor, by a door to the porch. He 
said viciously: 

‘*My dance.” 

His big shoulder swung into Sister and 
spun him hard against the doorway. 
Sister bounced back like a ball. Sarah saw 
a man grin, a girl peer over her partner's 
shoulder. She got long, strong fingers 
into both men’s arms and pulled them into 
the dark of the porch. 

There were red, angry patches on her 
cheeks and her eyes were snapping. She 
stormed at Sister. 

“Te is all your fault. I told you not to 
interfere, and you make a public spectacle 
of me. I do not want to see you again— 
ever.’ She turned to Greenby. 

“Take me home."’ 

Sister watched them drive off. He was 
unhappy. He did not stop to consider that 
Sol Greenby was probably by this time 
also being made ulleuy. He went down 
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to the bar to get away from lights and 
laughter. Joe Gorham was still there and 
very gay. He said: 

“Have a drink, Sister. I feel right to- 
night. I'm going down to the Club in 
Manila and bust that crap game wide open. 
Come on, string along with me and you'll 
wear diamonds.”’ 

Sister said, ‘‘I—I thought that I would 
buy some polo ponies.”’ 

Joe Gorham stared. 

“You can have those damn Stotsenburg 
ponies for all of me. Come along, anyhow; 
you might win a flock of them.” 

Sister considered a long moment. Then 
he said: 

“Well. Why not?” 


HE next morning was Sunday when 

everyone slept late. About noon 
Captain Burly Chatton came up to look 
over his immaculate polo stables. He 
found there a Filipino groom with three 
ponies. The ponies, he saw at once, were 
Dr. Hofer’s string—Fraulein, Dunder and 
Blitzen. 

“Que hay?’ he demanded. 

“Por Teniente Sutton, Sehor Capitan,” 
said the groom 

‘*But—what the hell?’ said Chatton. 

Sister arrived to explain. 

‘“‘Th-they are mine right enough, sir. I 
sort of bought them. I—I won some 
money last night in a crap game. Dr. 
Hofer was in it, too, and f tried to buy 
his string. He would not sell at first. 
But it seems that he always wanted Cap- 
tain Burns’ Ladybug. So I offered to play 
him for Ladybug against Fraulein."’ 

“But you don’t own Ladybug.” 

‘“‘No—not exactly. You know it and 
I know it, but Dr. Hofer did not know it. 
I won over a thousand pesos and I knew 
I could get her for less than that if I had 
to. I did not have to—I won Fraulein and 
that broke his string. So he sold me the 
other two.”’ 

Chatton drew a long breath. 

“Well, of all the gall! Why, you're bet- 
ter mounted than Gorham on those Stot- 
senburg ponies. You ought to give him a 
run for Number One.”’ 

‘Joe can't buy those ponies, sir,’’ said 
Sister solemnly. ‘‘He—he was cleaned 
out in tue same game. I would not tell 
you, but he said that he hoped to the lord 
someone would before he had to.” 

‘The worthless hound!’’ roared Chatton. 
He stopped. 

When orders, marriage or death broke 
up one polo team Burly Chatton built 
himself another one. Anyhow, he had 
Hofer's string to work with. Hofer’s 
string— His mouth watered. 

‘“Fraulein’s the sweetest Number One 

ny in the Island, and those two blacks 
on speed to burn. Look at those legs. 
We'll let that fool Gorham stay home with 
the mules and I'll make a Number One of 
you yet. Your job in life is going to be to 
take Sol Greenby out of the picture—"’ 

“I know that,"’ interrupted Sister Sut- 
ton. He stuck his small jaw out. 

It was not an easy job. Sister was not 
well coordinated, and that is something 
that has to be born in a man. He was 
never a first-class Number One, for he 
could never be depended on to shoot goals. 
But little red Fraulein could take a Back 
out all by herself; and on his pair of big 
ramping blacks he stuck like a small leech 
and let them go. 
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As it happened, he made the 20th Artil- 
lery Team a great one. Gates at Two was 
an accurate shot if the Back could be 
taken out, and Burly Chatton, who could 
lift a bamboo root ball half the length of 
the field, moved up to Three to lend his 
punch to the attack. 

Practise games that fall were rather 
more than that. Whenever Sister played 
Number One against Sol Greenby at Back 
the game was for blood. In riding off 
Greenby pounded the little man religiously 
with a great driving shoulder. Sister 
took a lot of punishment; he had not the 
natural knack of slipping out from it. 
Greerby took some punishment, too 
Hofer’s string were all trained ponies who 
knew how to get their weight into action. 
Sister came up like a streak to take his 
Back out, sak he never checked when he 
hit—on big ramping Blitzen he could not 
Sister and Greenby went down together 
on the soft green turf of the Pasay field— 
not once, but two or three times before 
the Tournaments ever came around. 


ARAH McCHORD came to every polo 

game that fall. Sometimes she was the 
only woman on the Club porch. She came 
once or twice with Sister; he hunted her 
out obstinately every time he came to 
Manila. He always had a dance or two at 
the big dbailes, with Sarah holding herself 
head high, stiff and unsmiling. Some- 
times they quarreled actively. She came 
to most of the games with Greenby. They 
made a dark, handsome couple together, 
but people said that they quarreled, too. 
She did not look a happy girl that fall. 

Sister Sutton was not happy, either. 
Polo is an exacting goddess, and Burly 
Chatton was her true prophet. 

A month before the Senior Champion- 
ships he put his team into hard training. 
Sister lost the last of his boyish curves 
and put it into lean muscle. He was tired 
all the time. This did not make him a 
very gay or very charming companion at 
night. 

Sarah McChord raged at him. 
set his jaw and took it. 

Only three teams went into the Senior 
Championship that fall. They played a 
round robin, each team playing both of 
the others. 

The 17th Cavalry came down from 
Camp Stotsenburg with its band and its 
Colonel, lots of enthusiasm and a good 
slow team. Sol Greenby’s Polo Club 
Team had the legs on it and ran it to death. 
Long after the game was in hand he drove 
his men and horses to pile up an insulting 
score. He was not a pleasant winner 
against anyone. 

This might have been good practise for 
the last hard game to come, but it was a 
little hard on the cavalrymen. Their 
Colonel chewed his flowing mustaches 
during the process and addressed his team 
violently thereafter. 

He must have got under the hide. Two 
days later his team came back to hold the 
2oth Artillery to the narrowest margin of 
victory. This was altogether Sister's 
fault. The cavalry Back had small handy 
mounts. Little red Fraulein was clever 
enough to take them out almost by herself 
But the Back slipped consistently away 
from Sister on his fast-plunging blacks and 
played a beautiful defensive game to keep 
the score close. 

Burly Chatton stormed through the 


Sister 














ram and even a couple ft long goals n 
the last period to sew ‘things up were not 
rough to soothe him 

Afrer the game, W ashing up in the polo 
pavilion, still purpl and panting, he 
barked ar Sister 

You nearly lost it for us. You never 
got your Back out What'll you do to 
(st -enby? 

Sister was a very limp little man, but 

he straightened up at this. He said 
[—I will do plenty.” 

Late that afternoon Sister found Sarah 
McChord on the Club House porch. He 
said at once 

W—will you come to the Finals with 


me? I—I did not like to ask you until I 
knew how the game went today 

She said It is so sweet of you to think 
* me at last But | have another en 
yagement 


She turned a rigid back on him and went 
4 through the dusk. Sister stared after 


a was gay a i excited at dinner with 


her tather that night Half the men in 
the Islands have asked me to go to the 
polo Finals on Saturday she told him 


Buc | have a surprise tor vor [am going 


Tis no overwhelming surprise,’’ said 
id Angus drily [ heard vou tell Sol 
1 


Greenby as much last week 


HE Finals was the high point of 
Philippine polo It was surrounded 

by some of the glitter and color which pre- 
cedes pitched battle. The sky was cloud 
less blue; the field, nursed lovingly through 
three days ot rest, was a pertect even green, 
Iged neatly by the white of che side- 
boards. A tresh little breeze blew in trom 
Manila Bay. Club House and grand-stand 
were ray with pennants ind ct ywded with 


men in W hites ind women tin pretty Vari 


vlored dresses. That side of the field was 
lined with shiny cars and smart little 
pony-drawn ilesas Half the soldiers 
in the roth Artillery lined the other side 


They always had money on any team of 
Burly Chatron 

Sarah McChord did not go into the 
crowd on the porch She sat with her 
father in a calesa near the end of the field, 
vith a snappy Filipino groom at the 
wrse's head 
In the pavilion the atmosphere was 
-ctric. Sol Greenby cleared his throat to 
attract attention and inquired loudly of his 
tcam 

Are your stirrups all wired on? 
This act tis sort of a symbol that a game 


for blood. A polo saddle has a safety 


catch to the stirrup strap which permits 
it co slip off in case of accident. If this is 
wired up there is no chance of the stirrup 
slipping off in scrimmage and handicap 
ping a player's game. There is one obiec- 
tion to doing this. If the player is thrown 


ind his foot catches in the stirrup iron, he 
will be dragged by one foot until the fran 
g, kicking pony is caught 
ns blood 

tton caught up the challenge 
had ours wired on for a week 





he mocked Can't we lend you some rib 
ve) ) ) hats o 
lang, clang, clang!’" went the sad 
tlt r by 1] 
The roth Arrtiller Band ended in a 
crash Eight plavers rode out on the 
held They were a colorful group, in 


nmaculate white helmets and breeches, 
ed shirts—or yellow—on glistening ponies 
champing at glittering bits. The ponies 
danced into position; long sticks swept 
through graceful arcs as the players 
limbered up with practise strokes 
Clang!’ The ball went into play 

The ball passed Sister. Gates stroked 
it cleanly. As it shot down the field little 
Fraulein tucked her legs under her like 
a rabbit and raced straight for Greenby at 
Back. She hit at a good stiff angle, and a 
sense of power shot through Sister as he 
felt Greenby's pony stagger, heard Green- 
by's startled grunt. The next instant 
Greenby gritted 

Ride me, will you? Take that!" 

His great shoulder thudded jarringly 
into Sister's ribs as he fought to ride him 
off. Sister clung tight and took it 

Sister could not hit; Sister had nor the 
strength to keep pulling ponies always in 
hand; but Sister was a well-trained Num 
ber One. Burly Chatton had seen to that 
After every scrimmage Sister spared one 
quick look over his shoulder to place the 
ball, then bored into his Back. Behind 
him came familiar calls to guide him 
Burly Chatton’s roaring: “Ride your 
man!’’ as he thundered down the field in a 
long run. Gates’ clear cool, “Leave it 
Or a long trilled, ‘“Tur-r-rn,"" as the scrim- 
mage turned back 

Sister heard faintly, without envy, the 
blare of the band, the long roar of applause 
as the referee announced 

Goal, Gates. Goal, Chatton.”’ 

They had the strokes; let them have the 
glory! Sister's job was to hit hard and 
take out a sweating, swearing, punishing, 
tireless Sol Greenby. The fog of endless 
effort was suffused by a warm little glow 
He was doing it 

The game was one long, merciless fight 
The rest intervals were incredibly short 

Sister, pounded, panting, his ponies 
pulling more and more, collapsed on the 
pavilion bench at every rest. Chatton’s 
hands clamped encouragingly into his 
shoulder, a long deep breath or two, then, 

Clang, clang, clang,"’ went the saddling 
bell 

Another endless period, with Sol Green 
by still going strong 

They rode on to the field for the last 
one with the score still.a tie. The players 
did not look pretty now Their faces were 
lined and sweat-streaked; there was a 
nasty look of battle about their mouths 
and eves; their gaudy silk shirts were 
plastered wetly on their backs; their 
breeches looked white only a long way off 
The ponies were sleek, but sleek now from 
sponge and sweatstick. Their eyes were 
tired, their flanks still heaved. They 
paraded quietly, saving themselves—all 
but black Blitzen. 

He came out with a rush, still eager to 
run, with worn little Sister working his 
way on him. Sol Greenby was tired, too, 
with great black smudges under the eyes 
He had been ridden hard Red-faced 
Burly Chatton spared one look at him 

Ride him, Sister," hecroaked. ‘‘You're 


going good 


HAT last period was played in panting 

silence. Men and horses were too tired 

to do anything but pour everything they 
had left into the game 

Ac the end Sol Greenby made a beauti- 

ful back-hand stroke near the corner of his 
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own goal-line. Burly Chatton volleyed 
the ball from the center of the field. It 
shot into the air straight for the Polo 
Club goal. It did not quite have the legs 
Sister Sutton, pulling frantically, got 
black Blitzen turned on to the line of the 
ball and gave him whip and spurs. Blitzen 
snorted and raced down the field. 

Sol Greenby came across the field whip- 
ping with all the speed his pony had left 
His only chance to save the game was to 
get co that ball first. The whole crowd 
saw with a gasp that he could not get 
there first. But he was game to the last. 
He kept on coming. 

Sister fele him coming in a thunder of 
hooves. He felt him coming with a sub- 
lime unconcern. All his eyes, all his small 
being were for a battered white ball, teed 
up squarely in the goal mouth, the simplest 
sort of shor. But he was never sure of him- 
self at top speed. He straightened for the 
shot with a little grimace. His stick 
swept down in a long arc. He heard the 
click of a clean stroke. The ball went 
through the goal-posts at the same in- 
stant that he crashed broadside into Sol 
Greenby. Blitzen was moving just about 
as fast as a horse can run. 

A thousand people came to their feet 
together at the crash and everyone had 
finger-nails digging into palms Dr 
Hofer slipped out of his sullen and ran 
across to the two men. Sarah McChord 
was on his heels. 

The ponies struggled drunkenly to their 
feet. The two men lay huddled together, 
Greenby on top. Sarah caught him by 
the arm 

“Help me,’ she panted to Hofer 

She started tocry. Together they pulled 
him off little Sister Sutton. Dr. Hofer 
alone straightened Greenby out on the 
turf. Greenby groaned and opened his 
eyes 

“Ie will take more than that to kill you, 
you big bull,”’ said Dr. Hofer cheerfully 

Sarah McChord had Sister's quiet head 
in her lap 

“Sister,"’ she sobbed. ‘“‘Oh, Sister!"’ 


T WAS very dark on the porch of the 

Polo Club, and the zoth Artillery was 
still christening the Senior Cup. The band 
was full of beer and playing discords 
cheerfully. The Colonel was just begin- 
ning another speech 

Burly Chatton, roaming happily, found 
Sarah and Sister in a dark corner, looking 
out over the bay. He dragged them both 
into the light about the table where the 
great cup stood 

“Take a pull, you two,"’ he boomed. 
“You've hardly tasted it. Sister, you are 
the best little Number One in the world 
We'll get your ponies worked down and 
run rings around Sol Greenby again in the 
Spring Handicap.” 

‘*B—but I can't play them again, sir,” 
protested Sister 

“Eh! What?” 

“Dr. Hofer kept the first option on them, 
you know,” soll tlnane “And I just traded 
them back to him for that new roadster 
he brought back from Europe. Y—you 
know I always wanted an automobile.” 

Chatton gurgled 

Sarah McChord laughed in open enjoy- 
ment. She tucked a possessive hand into 
Sister's arm and took him back into the 
dark corner. 
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Temperance Coming In Spite of Prohibition 


vuilding which once housed an open saloon 
hat I never entered and marveling at the 
hange that came so suddenly in custom 
ind appetite! 

After the Volstead Act was passed and 
the day for the grand closing drew near I 
laughed at the cut-rate liquor advertise- 
ments. There was going to be an end to 
drinking in this country. Why bother to 
lay in a stock to play with in private after 
the referee's whistle blew, ending the 
game? As long as the game went on I 
would play or sit on the side-lines, as I 
pleased. When it ended I wouldn't kick. 
I simply didn’t care. Booze meant little to 
me. 

The evening of the final day of the open 
saloon I went to a famous newspaper man’s 
hang-out off Park Row and drank many a 
farewell toast to old John Barleycorn. He 
was dead. They were lowering the coffin 
at midnight. It wasall over. That's what 
I thought. I got to bed at three in the 
morning, rather uncomfortably  spiffed, 
and vividly recall my final sentiment before 
sleep took me; a strong feeling of gratitude 
that this was the end, that booze was no 
longer a problem 

I woke up the next afternoon with a 
slight hang-over. Ten minutes after I 
opened my eyes a friend came in. 

‘*How do you feel?”’ he asked. 

I told him. From under his coat he pro- 
duced an imperial quart of Scotch. 

‘Saved out this one,”’ he said gleefully. 

I looked at that bottle. Probably the 
last one I would see for many a moon! 
Something new happened to me. For the 
first time in my life I felt a real savage gripe 
for a drink in my innards. I was pin aw 
eager for it. We opened the bottle and had 
a big drink apiece. Within five minutes we 
repeated. Within an hour the bottle was 
empty and we were full. It was the first 
time in my life I had ever consumed that 
much liquor in that short a time 

The next day I met another friend in a 
hotel. He was all of a lather. He knew 
where there was a place that was still open 
I got excited, too. We almost ran to this 
one remaining oasis. We drank like fools, 
pouring down great slugs of raw liquor in 
rapid succession. 


HAT was the beginning. Within the 

space of a month I did more bad drink- 
ing than I had done in any similar length 
of time in all my life 

An insidious insanity that was new to 
me dominated every drinking-party I went 
on. We didn't drink; we guzzled. For the 
time being booze took its place as Topic 
Number One. Every one was talking of 
where and how to get it. Right from that 
first day of prohibition booze jumped from 
a matter of small moment to a monster of 
importance! 

Bootleggers appeared. Hip-flasks. Liquor 
began to be served commonly in offices 
and homes. It was no longer a stag 
affair. More and more women were 
drinking. Nice women. The wives, 
sweethearts, sisters and mothers of my 
friends. Drinking. Drinking in the home. 
Drinking in restaurants. Drinking at 
dances. And always, everywhere, that 
everlasting gabble of talk about it! Where 
to get it. How to get it. How much. 
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For the first time booze became a com- 
plex, difficult personal problem to me. 
I got scared. I went on the wagon and 
found the riding rough. It was rough for 
a number of reasons. Abstinence aroused 
comment. Plenty of it. Previously merely 
a matter of passing up drinks during an oc- 
casional session in a saloon, it had become 
a matter of being conspicuously out of the 
picture wherever one went. It was a case 
of drink and talk drink, or bore and be 
bored. 

I found it dismal, being a cold fried egg 
without salt wherever I went, and got off 
the wagon. 

I did not get off gracefully. I fell off. 
With a loud splash. I drank too much and 
too often, and I carried it badly. I was no 
longer a good drinker. 

Many of my good drinking companions 
of former days were having a similar 
experience. They were drinking greedily, 
stupidly, indecently. Too much and too 
often. 


ET this: The check of shame was off! 

Bad drinking was no longer a dis- 
grace. I woke up one morning fairly quiver- 
ing with remorse at the realization that I 
had been unpardonably offensive at a party 
the night before. I called immediately to 
apologize to my host and hostess. I ex- 
pected a frosty time of it. I was greeted 
with hearty laughter. They laughed till 
they cried recounting my antics of the pre- 
vious night. Also they shook up midday 
cocktails, and soon we were all good little 
pals together and well into another party. 
Prior to prohibition those same people 
would have outlawed me for a far aiier 
offense of a kindred nature! 

For the first time in my experience not 
only drinking, but messy intoxication, had 
become both fashionable and funny! A 
drunken man was funny. A drunken 
woman was even funnier than a drunken 
man 

I was told that this condition existed 
only in New York; that the rest of the 
country was contentedly dry. I believed 
this until a job of work took me on a trip 
from coast to coast and from the Canadian 
border to the Mexican line. I went to 
small towns and big cities all over the 
country, and everywhere I encountered the 
same crazy, mixed up, jamboree of bad 
drinking. Girls a part of it. Women. 
Nice girls. Nice women. Savage booze 
parties in the homes of cultured people. 
The former actually dry areas insanely wet 
Everywhere that atmosphere of insanity on 
the subject of booze. Everywhere the 
gabble about it. Talk of bootleggers. 
Talk of prices. Talk of drinking-parties 
What Tom said and what Mabel did; where 
Jim passed out and why Eleanor climbed 
the apple-tree at midnight. How to make 
gin. How to make beer. How to make 
wine. The price of raisins. What dried 
apricots would do if properly coaxed. 
Booze still Topic Number One. A matter 
of monstrous importance. Drinking and 
intoxication fashionable and funny! 

Prohibition had not ended the game at 
all. It had only suspended the rules and 
made it popular. Anyone could play, any 
time, anywhere. No Jonger a referee. No 
longer penalties for foul work. No danger 
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of being banished to the side-lines for mis 
conduct on the field. Just a grand, national 
free-for-all—and darn few in the bleachers 
to keep you company if you chose to be a 
spectator! 


HE whole mad business everywhere 

was an instinctive revolution. The 
motivating spirit was identical with that 
which prompted the Boston Tea Party. A 
nation was torturing itself with bad gin 
just to prove that it could not be herded 
into one huge combination nursery and re 
form school and kept docile there by a 
Federal night-stick! 

There was a world of difference between 
the human reaction to local-option aridity, 
the working of a state dry law, and the 
application of national prohibition. 

Example: I once worked as a reporter in 
a Western city. In my time it was wide open 
Many saloons. In 1914 the state in which 
this city is located went dry. Three years 
later I visited there. The local press club 
gave me a dinner. Some of the boys went 
looking for liquor. In the search party was 
a police reporter. It took them nearly two 
hours to dig up one quart of horrible boot 
leg for which they paid eighteen dollars! 
When it takes a working police reporter 
and several active newspaper cronies that 
long to find that much bad liquor at that 
price the place is dry! 

I visited that city again in 1922. Na 
tional prohibition was in effect. At the 
hotel the bell-boy who showed me to my 
room asked me casually whether I wanted 
any liquor. 

“What can you get me?”’ I asked. 

‘Anything,’ he said. ‘‘Good Canadian 
Scotch at six dollars a quart.”’ 

He got it for me. In five minutes. It 
was good. Six dollars a quart. 

Again the press club gave me a dinner 
No long search for bad booze at a high 
price. Getting good liquor reasonably 
cheap was no longer a problem. The city 
was as wide-open wet as the night-life 
heart of New York! 

That is fact. Here is a guess at the 
reason. Sections where a local dry law 
worked were overwhelmingly dry in senti 
ment. That sentiment made drinking un 
fashionable as well as illegal. It backed 
the law with practically unanimous opin 
ion that breach of the law was a serious 
offense, punishable not only by fine or im 
prisonment, but by social disgrace as well 
If you lived in a naturally dry community 
and didn’t like it, the trains ran both ways 
You could always travel on to some other 
community that was wet. Even if you 
didn’t make such a move, you knew that 
vou could; and, believe me, that know! 
edge was important! 


ATIONAL prohibition came along 
and said: “You can't drink any 
thing, any place, any time."’ It said to the 
Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis and Cin 
cinnati Germans: ‘Nix on the beer.’’ It 
said to all the Italian colonies throughout 
the country: “‘No more wine for you.” 
It said to naturally wet New York, San 
Francisco, New Orleans: “‘Dry up. You're 
through.”’ 
Now the odd part of it is that not only 
the naturally wet places rebelled, but the 














iry 
ined up and joined the revolution 


rions rmerly and 1ormally 


got 
The 
vhole country went wet because the whole 


yuntry had been ordered dry' 


[ had no feeling against prohibition in 
he beginning. I hate it now, not because 
t deprived me of liquor, but because it has 
made either sane drinking or total absti 

a major difficulry tn my life. T hate it 
because it has been directly responsible for 
i lo f ni cople doing an astonishing 


sunt of bad drinking. I hate it because 


yut a handy flask on the hip of the high 
hool boy and the caste of gin in the 
wuth of the girl he goes with. I hate tt 
because it cook the curse otf messy intox1 
icion and goaded the country into the 
vildest jamboree of savage, mixed drink 
ing it has ever known [ hate it, not 
because it accomplished any part of its 
vowed purpose, but because it tempo 


rarily defeated the achievement of national! 
sobriety 

We were on ot 
perance prior to national prohibition 

We are igain in spite of it 

Neither the open saloon nor prohibition 
can make us a nation of drunkards 

We are too keen on being fit. Too fond 
~ record achievements. Too sensitive to 
promptings of th 
Booze is no longer Topic Number One 
still a frightful amount of bad 
people who are lo 


if way to national tem 


on our way 


»f self-preservation 


claw 


There is 

lrinking, but even the 
' 

wartly discussing the 


ing the worst of tt are 


I Made 


hild into an overgrown youth of fiftcen 
ill ha ids ind f t 
| had few intimate friends, and my 
rious expression of face gave me the name 
\lligator’’ among my schoolmates. One 


ye my irc ims wa t » bec mea tennis player 
ind, though I practised faithfully, chere 
is little likelihood that it was a dream 
that could ever come tru 
| was intrigued by th ight ot players 
m the court and I tried to imitate cheir 
»%kes and footwork, but I was slow and 
clumsy 
Then one summer my father decided that 


igland tor a month to try 
spoken constantly 
bad accent. More 


I should go to | 
if hearing En 


Ww ral j correct My very 


glish 


wver, he wished me to take up rowing, 
which had been the sport of his youth and 
a chance to see whether I could 


to have 
really learn tennis 
Needless to say, in a country where they 
all che most of my time 
given up to the sport of my heart 
There was to be a tournament at Vent 
ior. I had the temerity to think of enter 
untiringly with my sister 


tennis time 


I practised 


ing 


so that I might do so 


[ lost every game I played! 


For a time I was terribly humiliated 
but not for a mom lid I chink of giving 
\ the game On the contrary, defeat 
merely made me more determined to suc 
C [ maxed my ircher to build me a 

, ar my hous I practised 
in I eglected my studies 
| ' I was co lered proficient enough 

) t the Stade Francaise and the 
Co ed Courts Racing Club 

Here I was under the instruction of Dar 
mval, a famous coach Three times a 





harm it does them, instead 


swapping gin recipes 


of eagerly 


ASSING out on a party doesn’t get the 
laugh it was good for two or three years 

Messy intoxication is still tolerated, 
but it gets little applause. Members of the 
younger generation are beginning to 
wrinkle their noses at the odor of bad gin 

[ have noted a marked diminution in 
fice drinking. Many recently enthusi 
istic hooch hounds are still doing their 
stuff, but in the spirit of the rustic who 
said Goin’ to town to get drunk—an 
gosh! How I dread it! 

Booze is a personal problem, and indi- 
viduals are beginning to recover from the 
mass hysteria of resentment against the 
insulting arrogance of prohibition; begin- 
ning to think sanely of drinking in terms 
of health and money 

Excessive drinking is definitely on the 
wane Business, the natural and most 
powerful foe of harmful boozing, is begin- 
ning to frown and get tough abour che 
matter once more 

The country has registered its protest in 
terms of defiant drinking and is beginning 
to chink seriously of sobering up and tak- 
ing care of itself 

t will do chat little thing. Inevitably! 
The fact that there will always be booze 
avatlable—and there will'—1ts nothing for 
the apostle of Sobriety to sweat about 
Nor unless he strings along with the pro 
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ago 


week I went for practise under this clever 
teacher 

His method ts to lay down the general 
principles of keeping the eve on the ball 
and the feet in the proper position and then 
let the pupil work out his own strokes and 
tactics, which I believe is a much better 
plan chan trying to make everyone play the 
Same way 

Ac the club [ had the privilege of watch- 
ing the play of all the best French and in 
ternational players. Everything | saw | 
tried to do. I practised untiringly at the 
different styles of strokes and tried out all 
sorts of tactics on my coach 

Ac last my intensive work began to tell 
Very slow but sure was my progress My 
teacher thought he perceived some aptt- 
tude in me and encouraged me to play with 
the famous players whenever opportunity 
could be made. This broadened the field 
of my experimentation, which I think is 
the secret of what technique I possess 


WAS not a natural player who came in- 

stinctively by certain strokes and found 
them the best way to play. I tried every- 
thing I saw any good player do and then 
decided whether it was adapted to my own 
This took much patient training of 
my muscles 

For instance, the American slice service 
the best fitted to my particular 
, so L use it more uniformly than any 
other service, though I have tried them all 
and sometimes vary my service with the 
idea of misleading my opponent. Now my 
technique is fairly fixed, yet my game, like 
that of all other players, is constantly de- 
veloping. The change is so slight now 
that I am hardly conscious of it. 
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use 


hibition bigot in the latter's insulting *be- 
lief that where there is opportunity for 
excess there is no hope of temperance. 

The American people will never quit 
drinking because they have to. They don’t 
haveto! They never will have to! They've 
pretty well proved that 

The great majority will quit—or pipe 
down to a temperate tune—because they've 
got the sense and character to solve their 
problem sanely, as well as the spirit and 
will to rebel when their right to seek and 
tind their own solution is challenged by 
national law. 
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For me constant and concentrated prac- 
tise has always been necessary. In the 
beginning of my serious work I used 
the method of practising against a wall, 
which I first happened upon in the surrep- 
titious use of my sister's racquet. And I 
still do it when possible. In any case I 
spend many hours in intensive practise on 
the court 


ERHAPS there is something in me that 
demands more practise than other players 
have to have. I know that the day before 
the Davis Cup Matches at Germantown 
this year [ played six hard sets while the 
others considered two enough x 
for the great event. I also played regular 
tournament tennis against Alonzo before 
my match with Johnston and again with 
Washer before meeting Tilden in our final 
match. Personally I cannot play unless I 
have had this intensive practise before- 
hand, and I cannot see that the method 
would not be good for anyone who is in 
physical condition to enter tournament 
Other physical training should be kept 
up regularly for the best results in tennis 
I always take setting-up exercises in the 
morning. Plenty of out-of-door exercise is 
good, though I am rather doubtful as to 
the effect of other sports on one’s tennis 
form. Outside of tennis I used to play golf, 
but never when playing serious tennis 
matches 
While plenty of physical exercise is re- 
quired for tennis, it is bad to be constantly 
under the nervous strain of match play 
This was the trouble with Tilden in both 
the Davis Cup and the National Cham- 
pionships of this year. He had been play- 
ing in tournaments almost continuously 
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since the first of the year, and no one's 
nerves are strong enough to stand such a 
strain. It is good to tire the muscles, but 
not the mind. Mind and nerves play a big 
part in competitive tennis 

There is really no way to train the nerves 
to endurance as one trains the muscles 

The only way to train the mind and pre 
pare it for a strain is to rest it and take 
things easy 

For weeks before a tournament I go out 
and seek diversion and forget tennis as 
much as possible. Then four or five days 
or a week before the match I begin to con- 
centrate. For at least six days before the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round this year I 
scarcely spoke to anyone or answered when 
I was eles to. I took my meals alone in 
my rgom to avoid conversation. I thought 
tennis and dreamed tennis 


N LOOKING back it seems to me that 

there was a certain point w here it 
dawned on me that [ had tn me the material 
from which, through my own efforts, | 
might hope to take my place with the best 
tennis players of the world. * 

It had been the plan of my father, heart 
ily approved by me, that I should, when I 
graduated from my preparatory course, 
enter one of the big technical schools and 
receive training as an engineer. I had a 
natural taste for mathematics and felt that 
this profession would be very congenial to 
me 

The one drawback was my tennis, which 
was by this time taking up all my time and 
leaving very little margin for anything 
else. The engineering course would do the 
same thing, for the requirements in the 
French technical schools are very severe 

There was another course of action open 
to me. My father was in business. I 
could prepare myself to enter a business 
career with him and at the same time have 
a place in my life for my beloved tennis 

Looking at the matter in all lights, I 
could see that far from being a hindrance to 
me in my business career, my reputation as 
a tennis champion, if I could win to such 
heights, would be a great asset. Through 
my tennis I would meet many people and 
make many friendships which would pave 
the way to business affiliations 

It is said that business deals are often 
consummated on the golf links, per- 
haps, too, on the tennis courts. I realized, 
however, that tennis could only help me 
in this way enough to be considered in 
making a decision that would affect my 
whole life, if I were to reach the top in the 
game 

Could I do it? This may seem quite 
French and practical to you, but I assure 
you that had I decided against the bali and 
racquet at this time I should have been 
relinquishing the dream of my life. When 
we had discussed the affair in all its phases 
my father wisely left me to choose 

‘‘Only—be sure of one thing. That you 
can be the best tennis player in the world— 
a champion international! } 


HAT a problem! I was then eighteen 

and had been playing three years 
Who is there who can say with assurance 
about such a boy whether he has the four 
things necessary to make an international 
player—the physique, the temperament, the 
strokes, the mentality to be a clever tac- 
tician! Since that day, I have observed 
many another youthful player with this in 
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mind. And after all I can only guess. | 
can say whether he will be good—but 
whether he will be best! No, I cannot 

Ac this time I was ranked fourth in the 
list of the French Lawn Tennis Association 
During the following winter—1923—I 
won my first championship, the French 
Covered Court Singles. Then for the first 
time | was looked upon as possible Davis 
Cup material. I was delighted, for the 
year 1922 had brought little to comfort me 
as to the decision Ithad made about my 
life's work. I had played at Brussels and 
defeated Roper Barrett, the once famous 
English champion, but had been in turn 
badly beaten by Mishu, the Roumanian 
player. Next, at Wimbledon, I had been 
defeated by O'Hara Wood, the Australian 

Discouraged? No. Only more de- 
termined. I was young. I could work and 
wait. Meantime I was getting back from 
my chosen sport more by far than I was 
putting into it. Even though I was giving 
up other pleasures that I could not indulge 
in without breaking my training, giving 
up other work, yet | was getting in return 
fine physical and mental keenness and more 
wonderful friends each year 


NCE, perhaps, in a generation there 
appears upon the courts a player who 

combines in his person all the requisites 
which go to make the perfect champion 
Such is William Tilden. Of fine physique, 
perfect in his technique and of a men 
tality that has permitted him to master 
the strategy of the game, he stands head 
and shoulders above his fellows 

A close analogy may be drawn between 
Tilden and the greatest woman player we 
have ever seen—Suzanne Lenglen. Both 
are natural players who have had the ca- 
pacity for work that marks the genius in 
any line. Both are of the artistic tempera- 
ment that is fully conscious at every mo- 
ment of their gallery, but this conscious- 
ness merely stimulates them to further 
effort 

They employ almost identical court 
tactics, the only difference being, perhaps, 
in favor of Suzanne's control and Tilden’s 
force. I have known the one as a friend 
and the other as an opponent and friend, 
and [ can say that I have always had the 
highest regard for the sportsmanship of 
these two outstanding tennis figures of 
their day 

I have been asked by many people wheth- 
er I thought that, if it were possible to 
arrange a match between Helen Wills and 
Suzanne Lenglen today, the result of their 
1g25 match would be reversed. This is 
difficult to say. Mlle. Lenglen has not 
been playing match tennis in the last year 
while Miss Wills has in that period im- 
proved her game wonderfully. Miss Wills 
plays a regular man’s game. But I would 
not hesitate to say that in my opinion Miss 
Wills can never reach the perfection that 
belonged to the French girl in her best day 
The difference lies in the foot work, in 
which Mile. Lenglen was faultless 

The good women players have improved 
so much in the last few vears that the 
best ones are quite fit to be ranked with 
the men. But outside of England, where 
everyone plays, there are so few first-class 
ones and there is such a gulf between the 
good ones and the others. Much more 
so than among the men players 

In England there are possibly two hun 
dred good women players. In France there 
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are about one-tenth chat number, and | 
think the United States numbers about as 
many as France. 

The trouble is that in France and in this 
country so few women take the game 
seriously. They just play for fun. This 
is quite natural. An attractive girl has so 
many things to call her attention from 
serious devotion to any form of athletics 
It is hard to sacrifice pleasure, time and 
even good looks to a game. I am a true 
Frenchman and I much prefer a woman to 
be pretty, and she cannot always be so on a 
tennis court. 


| Rhee people realize that tournament 
tennis is really a most strenuous ath- 
letic game. Five hard sets of tennis require 
as much strength and endurance as a hard 
football match. The next requisite is the 
proper mental condition, and added to this 
a player needs good strokes and a talent 
for tactics. There have been outstanding 
examples of players who won champion 
ships, although lacking in one or more of 
these characteristics. William Johnston, 
as I have said, though of frail physique, is 
one of the most brilliant players at his 
best, on account of his perfect technique 

Wallace Johnson is an example of a 
player who has been successful through 
his clever handling of weak strokes. His 
aptitude for the game and its strategy and 
his fine physique make up for the faulti 
ness of his technique. Borotra is another 
brilliant player whose strokes are faulty, 
but who combines physical agility with 
mental alertness, which enables him to 
defeat players who are much better tech- 
nicians than he is 

Young and inexperienced players often 
combine physical condition with perfect 
strokes, but do not know how to make 
the best use of their equipment. Johnny 
Doeg is still in this class. Gerald Patter 
son comes to mind in a discussion of this 
kind, as a player with immense power in 
hi; service and drive who gets by with 
little idea of tactics 

Physical condition counts very much 
the way the National Championship 
Matches of the United States are pe 
Because the three events are played sepa- 
rately—the singles, doubles and mixed 
doubles—the singles matches are played 
continuously in one week. This has its 
advantages, as singles play is so different 
from doubles that it is sometimes difficult 
for the players to change from one game 
to the other; but it is at the same time a 
great physical strain to play all the singles 
matches in one week 


Y AIM has always been to keep up 
an average, a balance between my 
strokes, my physical condition, my mental 
condition and my tactics. This is all right 
when I play with the same type of player 
that | am. But when I am up against 
players who have their brilliant days—a 
Cochet, a Johnston or a Borotra—I cannot 
touch their top form. On the other hand, 
they cannot keep up the steady pace | 
keep up day after day 
Tilden is more the steady type of player 
despite his obvious brilliance. In the 
final match between us for the National 
Championship of the United States he 
steel one of the most clever games tac 
tically that | have ever seen—much more 
clever than at St. Cloud or Wimbledon 
this year 














Four times he made a complete change 
in his attack—going from chop stroke to 
top stroke, playing the net, playing in 
curn a hard driving and a very steady game 
Each change put him in the lead as the 


score shows 
We were 7-6 and 4o love on service in 
the first set. In the second he led me 3-1 


and in the third 5-3 As I fathomed each 
I managed to get ahead, but 


new play, 
though not obvious to the 


such a game, 
casual observer, isa great test of the players 


that there is any future 
Pro- 


i ANNOT see 
in professional tennis exhibitions 
fessional championships might be success- 
ful as in boxing or golf. But it ts certain 
that tournament play is for the 
interest in professional tennis to be held 
up. Professional exhibitions do not add 
anything to the name or reputation of the 
players | do not like them or recognize 
that they have any place in the game 

I have not for a second the fecling that 
I should be socially lowered by becoming 


needed 


There 


Hamill had no sooner put his foot on deck 
than Captain Pawley, waiting there, led 
him aside and asked 

What damage —the storm?” 

Damage 

Nick said we'd been hard hit. Hurri- 
ane he called it 

Hurricane? We don't have hurricanes! 
A wet blow or two. That's been all 

No trees uprooted? 

None but with dynamite 

The black they've been dyin’, he 
said 

Dying! Blacks are afraid even to get 
ick—for I'm the doctor now 1 sent 
Martin out on a recruiter 

You're not leavin’? 

Leaving? 

Quitin 

Quitting what?” 

Here? Work? 

I2 Woako? No. Why?" 


APTAIN PAWLEY looked at him for 
C a long time, and at last he asked with 
slow words that came from far down in his 
throat 

Why would Nick lic to me? 

Hamill studied for a moment 
is if really trving to imagine why Rabancha 
had lied. In re 
best to tell Captain Pawley 
ruined, the Company smashed 
did not want to tell him 
mask-like 


very much 


lity he was studying how 
that he was 


Hamill 


a pock-pitted 


His face was 
mask, neither smiling nor hard-set, as he 
said 


Hurricane? Blacks dving? That I was 


leaving? I wonder did Bledscoe tell him 
hat to get a good pric« 

Bl dsco ! 

Rabancha should have investigated 
| , if he sol heat 

ld' Hamill, what d'vou mean! 

Captain Pawley ice was not loud 
ut had muc h ! f a roar, and eve 
H ill tele his ow es vibrate, ve he 

vered readily 

You should aK mw Bledscoe told me 
long ago that he was planning to buy this 
lantation outrighr, if he couldn't get the 


a professional. I understand perfectly the 
minds and motives of Vincent Richards, 
Howard Kinsey and Suzanne Lenglen. I 
only hope that I shall never have to earn 
my living by playing tennis, as it would 
spoil the sporting pleasure I take in the 
game. After all, in an age when every- 
thing is said to have its price, why not do 
something merely for the pleasure it gives? 
I take tennis seriously, to be sure. But 
that is because | am so made that I can 
only find pleasure in things that I work for. 

I do think, however, that there is great 
need for professionals as coaches. The 
professional coach has his recognized posi- 
tion socially and in the game on the Conti- 
nent of Europe and in England. Burke 
Brothers and Daronval are held in the 
highest regard by everyone and have been 
at times employed by the Goulds and other 
wealthy and aristocratic people by whom 
they were treated as friends and equals, as 
indeed they are. At home I always play 
with a coach rather than play in too many 
matches. But I have never seen Tilden or 
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any of the good players in this country 
playing with a professional coach. It 
seems to me that there is much need of 
professional coaching in this country, so 
that a good player may have the advan- 
tage of practise against a fine opponent 
without subjecting himself to the nervous 
strain of too much match play. 


DO not know whether the French 

Davis Cup Team will be able to retain 
the Cup. I am not at all sure of beating 
both Tilden and Johnston or the American 
players who will probably challenge us in 
Paris. But I know the possibilities, the 
temperament, the tactical and technical 
ability of Borotra, Cochet, Brugnon and 
of our young players. I am sure they will 
defend us very well. 

May I express a wish—simply the wish 
that if we have to lose the Davis Cup next 
year we do it exactly as the Americans did 
in 1927, as real and true sportsmen, in a 
way which came straight to all French 
hearts? 


Is Naught But Courage 


Continued from page 53 


French to give him the land titles. He 
came back from Sydney a few weeks ago 
few days rather. Owns your holdings 
here. So he says.”’ 

It was then that the deep roar of Captain 
Pawley's voice startled the women, made 
Mr. Blakely face about and Old Jimmie 
jump; but Hamill did not drop an eyelid, 
though he would have liked to turn and 
goaway quickly 

“Bought? Bought from the Company! 
No. Not while I live—no!” 

“You can talk with him yourself, Cap- 


tain. He's here. At Port Joug now. Be 
back in a few days.” 
“Come along! Come ‘long, Hamill,” 


Captain Pawley said and, without looking 
to see whether Hamill did come, he started 
off with hurried hobbling, brushing past 


Janet without seeing her, being called by 


Ahnee without hearing 

Mary stepped aside to let her father pass 
and felt uneasy as she looked into his face. 
Hamill, following after Captain Pawley, 
bowed to Mary without speaking. He 
knew more about her in that one glance 
than a more kindly man, 
would have known in an hour's scrutiny 

She took Janet's hands and said that 
she was sure they would be good friends, 
was she the girl who had been a 
and how ‘‘wonderfully romantic!"’ 


less worldly . 


and 


boy?”’ 


ARY had entered her room to see that 
all was stowed away ready for shore 
when Heddon came to Janet 
How do you do, Miss Meredith?” 
How do vou do, ¢ iptain Heddon?” 
‘How ts vour uncle?”’ 
‘Oh, very happy and much better than 
Do come and see him!’ 
Is he still digging among 


he was 
I'll do that 
th roots? 
Indeed! 
Recruiter to an 
know about 
That is obliging, indeed 
And he has given Uncle the prettiest 
little cottage, so cool and pleasant. He 
had the natives build it. When they can 
build so rapidly and beautifully, why will 


Mr. Hamill has even sent the 
island that Uncle wants to 
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they live in those dark, dirty old huts, 
Captain Heddon?” 

“Because they are savages, 
dith.’ 

All of which was painfully stilted and 
made both uncomfortable, but that could 
not be helped. Janet was so very much 
in love that the only possible way for her 
to have been natural would have been by 
throwing herself irto his arms and telling 
him of her dreams, her longing, of the 
almost pleasurable ache that lived in her 
heart—which was really nothing more or 
less than the hope that he would one day 
marry her; and of course she could not 
think of telling him that until after he 
had married her. His face had been dark- 
ened by sunburn and was now deepened by 


Miss Mere- 


a scowl. She did not know that he was 
really scowling at the evilness of Captain 
Pawley’s luck, of which he had just 
heard 


She said: ‘I have thought so much of 
what you told me that day about the 
jungle. I never go near it now without 
remembering and half-expecting to see 
those weird old evil faces that must be 
there, peering at me.”’ 

But now as Heddon looked down into 
her face, so unclouded by artfulness and 
lighted by an eagerly trustful look, he 
could not help but think that the jungle, 
for all of its gloom and half-mystic evil- 
ness, was less cruel than those places 
where men had built their cities. 

It was a heavy-hearted departure that 
Captain Pawley made from the Ahnee, 
herself now a crippled ship, to the land 
that was perhaps no longer his to hew and 
blast, plow and plant. The fitting of a 
new stern post and rudder with the equip- 
ment at hand would take much ingenuity 
and some days, and he was coming ashore 
until such time as the Abnee was ready for 
seaagain. Then he would return to Sydney 
and shake the truth out of Rabancha’s 
black-bearded throat 

Madison, as usual, had hurried on board 
But Ay-eiah kept out of sight, Captain 
Pawley hardly greeted him, and Hamill, 
with the ,casualness_of speaking to a 
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porter, put Madison to carrying baggage. 

The new carriage, gleaming with lac- 
quer, waited near the edge of the water. 

When it was ready to drive off Heddon 
stood at the step and gave a wave of good- 
by, but Captain Pawley had no thought 
of going without him. 

“There's room, Will. Squeeze in.”’ 

“But there's that rudder, Captain." 

““T want ye, Will, with me.” 

The road was narrow for a quarter of a 
mile through the fringe of jungle that had 
been left as a windbreak to shelter youn 
trees, and for this distance Hamill a 
Janet, on horseback, followed the car- 
riage. Mary sat facing them and saw that 
Janet smiled and seemed happily embar- 
rassed, as when a girl is pleased at being 
teased. Mary thought that Hamill sat a 
horse handsomely. He did. She liked 
him, liked his ease, liked that peculiar 
lithe restlessness of his movements, the 
play of expression in his voice which she 
could not now hear. After the first mo- 
ment or two one did not notice that his 
face was marked. She wished that she 
were riding with him and was sure that 
she would be in a few days 

Heddon had not squeezed in, but sat 
with the driver, and when they came to 
the store Captain Pawley asked Heddon 
to stop and get cigars and whisky. 


EN were loitering in the shade and 

at the counter of the store. It was 
nearing the last of the noon hour. The 
overseers and white workmen gathered for 
drinks and tobacco and for such small 
requisitions as files, bolts, rope before 
going down toward the native quarters 
and taking their gangs afield 

Heddon walked among them and to the 
counter. A few having heard—for in a 
company's barracks one hears as much 
gossip, and as much of it false, as in a 
small town—that Heddon was, or was to 
be, an important Company official, saluted 
him. Some stared fixedly at the carriage— 
not at Captain Pawley but at the women; 
not so much at Ay-eiah as at Mary 

Heddon saw the look, not only in one 
man's face, but in one face after another 
He heard the slight sounds of dry lips 
moistened, he overheard the staccato mut- 
tering of oaths like evil compliments 

He saw, he felt, he was angered that 
they so stared at her. They moved their 
faces aside uneasily under the sweep of 
Captain Pawley’s casual glance. 

At the new house they found Hamill, 
who had ridden ahead, waiting to welcome 
them, and he did this with a graciousness 
that caused Mary to feel pleased. Janet 
had gone home to tell Uncle Dalbriac of 
the Abnee’s arrival 

Hamill had made all arrangements with 
his characteristic thoroughness. He had 
appropriated the best house servants from 
the minor Company officials and these 
were now busy about dinner and in remov- 
ing furniture covers and dusting 

The house was set on a hillside at a com- 
manding spot some hundred and fifty 
yards from his own. It was a rather large 
building, floored throughout with sawn 
lumber and high off the ground. Quite as 
much space had been given to the encir- 
cling veranda as to the rooms. Bamboo 
and thatch had also been used and, though 
the roof was high, none of the partitions 
of the rooms went higher than the average 
man could reach and all overhead was open 
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for the better circulation of air. Hamill 
seemed incapable of failing to do well 
whatever he attempted and he had taken 
just as much care with the building and 
furnishing, and was now as gracious, as if 
he expected Captain Pawley to live per- 
manently on Woako. 

“Go along an’ look,” said Captain 
Pawley, leaning heavily on his stick at the 
top of the veranda steps. ‘‘Hamill, show 
‘em. Will an’ me'll set an’ talk." 

He then placed himself in a big chair. 

Hamill and the women went indoors, 
with Ahnee galloping ahead. 

Heddon sat on the railing, faced the 
Captain and waited, but, though he had 
said that he wanted to talk, Captain 
Pawley remained gilent. He held the 
heavy cane tightly in both hands and 
shifted his grip as if taking hold again and 
again on something that he wanted to 
choke 


CHAPTER XV 


AYS passed and Bledscoe did not re- 

turn from Port Joug. Hamill, who 

was very attentive to Captain Pawley, to 

Mary, even to Heddon, sent the cutter to 

Port Joug with a message that Captain 
Pawley had arrived 

The cutter returned with a brief note in 

a meticulous small cramped hand signed 


by Bledscoe, saying that he would come 


just as soon as he had completed some 
urgent business 

Nearly all day long Heddon stayed 
on the Ahbmee and watched the work, 
though Mr. Blakely and Old Jimmie knew 
more about it*than he. Every afternoon 
he called on Captain Pawley, who sat 
about with a kind of sullen patience, 
hardly stirring for hours at a time, await- 
ing Bledscoe’s return. Frequently in the 
evening Heddon walked across to Uncle 
Dalbriac’s house to pass an hour there 
before returning to the schooner where he 
still had his quarters 

The Reverend Dalbriac Meredith now 
had a comfortable house in a charming 
spot by running water. Hamill had sent 
in a gang of blacks to cut away the bush, 
let in sunlight and lay stepping-stones in 
the path 

When Heddon came Uncle Dalbriac 
would put out a thin calloused inky hand, 
then remove his spectacles and, as he 
wiped them, tell something of what he 
was working on today; and when the 
glasses were wiped he would push them 
back across his nose and bend again to his 
papers. Then, there being nothing else 
to do, unless he left at once, Heddon 
would turn to Janet, who soon began to 
expect him and to listen for his step on 
the stones that came to the door 

Then he and Janet would go out of doors 
(of course, so as not to disturb Uncle 
Dalbriac who could have written through 
a thunder-storm without becoming aware 
that it was raining) and, as it was very 
awkward merely to stand about, they 
would walk together 

They went along paths where the night 
wind sang in the jungle and where flowers, 
nearly odorless in daylight, would (so 
Janet said) cast their incense upon the hair 
of the passing wind 

Often they walked to the beach where 
small waves chased one another up on the 
sand with a plashing very like laughter 
They talked of nothing in particular, 
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that is, of nothing that was consciously 
serious 

Janet could not tell him, except with the 
whimsy muteness that modest girls may 
use—and this is rather ineffectual with men 
who are wilfully blind and conscientiously 
stubborn—that she loved him. Hamil! 
knew it, Mary suspected it and even Uncle 
Dalbriac, for all of his preoccupation, was 
aware that Janet was pleased to be near 
Heddon. 

Uncle Dalbriac, with what he thought 
was a casual air, had inquired of his 

ood friend Mr. Hamill regarding Hed- 
on’s character and worthiness and Mr. 
Hamil! had at once replied: 

“Fine man and no mistake. Our Janet 
is safe in even tropic moonlight with that 
fellow."’ 

Uncle Dalbriac had almost blushed and 
come near to a falsehood in saying that 
was not what he had in mind. 

So Janet and Heddon walked together 
in the moonlight, and at times she 
seemed no older than Ahnee, but with a 
much shyer impudence than Ahnee's, 
though she did grow faintly bold enough 
to tease him, saying the stars winked 
naughtily and making believe that the stir 
of leaves was the rustle of fairy ladies who 
moved restlessly so as to attract his 
attention. 

All of which was no doubt very trivial, 
but strangely pleasing to Heddon, who 
thought her imaginative little quirks 
poetical and charming. It was merely she 
who was charming, and any girl in the 
radiant —— of a first love is poetical 

Janet and Mary were also really affec- 
tionate companions for hours almost every 
morning. And Janet, less lonely than she 
had ever been in her life, often wanted to 
be alone and went to some shaded bank 
by the little stream where the ferns were 
dense, and there she sat happily, smiling 
at her dreams. She told Heddon of these 
hours alone, not meaning at all to keep 
from him the hours she had been with 
Mary, but naturally speaking of what 
seemed to her the more important. 


NE morning shortly before noon 

Old Jimmie came on board the Ahnee 
with a sack of bands and bolts that he had 
hammered out at the Company's smithy 
He looked like an amiable devil, being 
smoked and grimy, and his old face beamed 
through the dirt as he said: 

“I hear tell that ol’ Bledscoe rode over 
this mornin’. Hope, I do, the Cap'n 
eats ‘im!"’ 

Heddon, with much the same hope in 
his heart, presently went ashore and was 
hardly more than across the beach when 
he was met by a houseboy who had been 
sent by Captain Pawley to tell him to 
come at once 

The black boy snorted, stamped about, 
grimaced, waved his arms, to show that 
Captain Pawley was excited; then he fell 
in behind Heddon, for a time half trotting 
to keep up with his pace, but soon lagged 
and at last sat down in the shade to rest 
and have a smoke 

It was again near the last of the noon 
hour when Heddon came to the Company 
store. Men stood and sat about, enjoying 
the few last minutes of noonday idleness 
He scarcely gave them a glance, being pre 
occupied with haste, but appetizing whifts 
of tobacco caused him to draw his own 
pipe and pouch, and thus he was reminded 














t his ch w t\ He curned « 
. the counter, which was 
vell back | thatched roof that 
formed a | ir loitering place before 
eh sto 
He now tik that these men were 
ki net! hat each had his 
face int same direction; and he, staring 
\ ‘ t ) sav M ry Sittl yon ‘ box 
| i hade of a palm some hundred 
She was huddled over with 
it t kt S i 1 hands against het 
cheeks. Her hart lay on the ground 
As Hedd me near she lifted her face 
lightly and looked at him 
What's the matter, Mar he ked 
She shrugged r shoulders, dropped her 
hands into | 1 made a low sound 
that was meant to be, though it was very 
unlike, laughter She turned her face 
away, but at once looked back at him, 
hesitate moment and with slow shake 


of head told him 


I don't blame you—but oh, how I wish 
| had never seen vou! 
His expresstior so blankly inquiring, 
faintiv cxasperated Net 
You're the biggest fool on earth 
xcept n 
Oh, con ow! What's wrong I'm 
in a hurry The Captain wants me. He's 
sci Bleds« ind 
Mary cal lessly brushe | it her hair, 
putting stray isps away from her face, 
ind. the h el was temper in her voice, 
s| ys to speak of something not 
» import I of which she won 
dered, a little indecisively, how best to 
ne 
he ¢ S body to—to 
He's t of his | 1 Bledscoe sold the 
nla Port Jor to Frenchmen 
Oh, | waist 1k 
Sold \ m I see! Blastedly 
} 1 be wav to show 
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b were . _ swindled 
\ ke I Id know 
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\i t tor fr 1s 
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mon vas like that of one 
, takes torturing I'm 
\ tried to punish 
s i It’s All of it. Just as I 
iN \ ‘ i \ 1 ¢t Id you so He 
know And w I said he'd do 
nem be to Mar Well, that’s it 
Hed f kly as if afraid 
“ 1s ib heard and der 
St 1som [ 1 Tc Vay 
{hn men were moving off. The noon 
hour was ip Their boote 1 feet clumsily, 
shuffled the dust. He recalled, quite as if 
i breeze w i from them to him 
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| | ic ilways present 
! tl vi they were near, a 
k sweat, earth and some 
cid oil with which 
KS 1 ft r skins and which 
{ ro reach and cling to the clothing 
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Her fingers twisted at a fold of her dress 
She carefully made a narrow plait, folding 
it over and smoothing it down as if about 
to run a basting-thread 

He touched her arm 

“Come. Let's get away from here 

She shook his hand off and, still work 
ing at the plait, said 

You £oO Go on 
me alone. Nobody 
Marv!"’ 

‘Marie!"’ she corrected spitefully, jerk 
ing out the plait. She stared at him with 
earnestness ‘T am Marie 
again. I didn't wanttocome. You know 
I didn't! 

He moved so as to obscure her as well as 
he could and took hold of Mary's arm 
She pulled, then struck at his hand. After 
prying for a moment at his fingers she said 


I'mallright. Leave 


cares. I don't care!" 


Sinister 1OW 


quietly 

“You are hurting me." 

Stand up.” 

She replied with weariness, ‘Oh, leave 
me alone!"’ 

“IT can't talk here. They are watching 
I don't like it Come with me.’ 

‘Where?’’ She looked up, paused suspi- 
ciously, then 

““T won't go home 


He cursed me—and 


you, too! Serves vou right—making me 
come I told you just how it would be.”’ 
“Come. We'll walk any way you like 


But get away from here.”’ 

“Let go then 

He took his hand from her arm. She 
did not stir for a moment, then shrugged 
her shoulders, pushed back her hair and 


pointed 

My har, please 

Heddon picked up the hat There was 
more pain on his face than on hers She 
was thoughrful, but he suffered 

She took the hat from him with a mur 
mur of ‘Thanks,’ turned it over and 
brushed at the under part of the brim, 
shaking off the dust. While fitting it to 
her head, even in so miserable an hour, 
though scarcely aware of what she was 
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doing, she touched and pulled forward her 
the little arrangements 
had learned by much watchful 
ness before a mirror; and as she did this 
she said calmly) 

You must help me get to Port Joug 
I was going to ask Mr. Hamill. I was 
waiting for him But you got me 
into this. You can help me get to Port 
Joug! I'll be all right there. Then I'll go 
to Svdney. If I don't like it I'll go back 
to San Francisco. Then it'll be just the 
same as if I hadn't seen you. But I don’t 
care. I don't! I'll never trv again to be 
anything but what lam—so what the hell?” 
Heddon took her arm, supporting her 


hair, nor forgetting 


which she 


here 


though she walked easily enough. If 
this was courage, she was strong. Yet he 
knew that she wasalmostill. The “cough 


but not anything like cured 
so frail and ina 
vivid way dainty and pretty. Her lack of 
good health gave a kind of poignancy to 
her prettiness and to her restless eagerness 
for play 


was better, 
She was voung, so slight, 


EDDON'’S good opinion of Mary had 
been much enlarged after he learned 
of the way that she had turned on Rabancha 
at Fale Langa, growing furious at his slyly 
derisive jest about Ahnee and the nuns 
He believed that she was at heart really a 
fine girl, but he could not ferget that there 
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remained, even as the leper’s whiteness, 
something almost venomously coarse 
Anger brought it out, but even now, with 
what seemed to him a callous composure, 
she spoke with a tone of almost interest 
about going to Port Joug, to Sydney, of 
returning to San Francisco 

He, imaginatively, suffered anxieties 
about what was to become of Mary that 
were far more distressing than her own 
about herself. She was not imaginative, at 
least in just that way, and she, not without 
experience, drew a certain self-confidence 
from this very youth that distressed him, 
this enticing daintiness of appearance, this 
vivid prettiness that was heightened at 
times by the glow of fever. 


HEY walked together, crossing the 

road and passing into the grove be- 
tween the store and the village, choosing 
a way along which they would be un- 
likely to meet anyone 

““How did it happen, Mary? 
earth did it happen—now?"’ 

“He asked me and I told him every- 
thing!’" she said nervously, keeping her 
face down 

‘But why did he ask? 
been up to—"’ 

Mary stopped short and put back her 
head so as to lift the wide straw brim and 
look directly into his face. 

“T said, ‘You threw me out before 
Younger than I am now, too. It’s nothing 
new. I'musedtoit!’ I said, ‘You married 
a Chinese-nigger and let me go to the 
devil!’ Oh, I told him enough!’ 

You shouldn't have said that 
been upset by Bledscoe and 

“That's just how it happened He 
knew me. Had been in -San Francisco 
The dirty rat! Threw me up to my father 
just to make him forget this plantation 


How on 


Has Rabancha 


He's 


fight. I think the Captain would have 
choked Bledscoe. I wish he had! But 
Bledscoe—how do you say it?—used me 


for a red herring across the Captain's path 
When he sent for me I didn't know Bled 
there. Didn't even know his 
Never heard it. But one look and 
Remembered him. Remem- 
how he had said, ‘Marie Paulais, 
eh?’ Said he was a planter. We taiked 
about the Islands. Less than a year ago 
But how he knew of me I don't know— 
unless Nick Rabancha told him!"’ 

“Or ¢ legg,”” said Heddon 

Maybe I could have lied out of it 
Though I nearly dropped dead when I saw 
him. The Captain wanted to send. for 
you. I chink the two of us could have lied 
out of it. But somehow it didn’t seem 
worth the trouble. So I told him it was 
all true enough. Told him everything 
Rabancha and all. He was the same as 
crazy Still is, I suppose. Always will 
be, maybe Always was—when angry 
Said he never wanted to see me again 
I said he never would—me, | 
mean. I'm glad it’s over and done with. 
I knew just how it would be. I know 
him better than you do. Don't you see 
I do?”’ 

They walked on and on. For all thar 
they saw or knew of where they were go- 
ing, they went blindly. They passed along 
through the dense shade of the grove that 
was flecked by light that dropped like 
fragments of thin white glass when the 
swaying palm leaves parted, and the warm 
air, to Heddon, scemed chilled 
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Presently she asked Will, how am I 
to get to Port Joug? 

“You are not going.”’ 

She said in a subdued 
am 


furtively 


‘But I 
his 


voice 
and glanced toward 
face 

They walked on After a few steps she 
put her hand to the hat brim, raised it and 
first stared questioningly at him, then 
‘Why do you say I am not going?” 

He continued to scowl at the ground 
and seemed not to hear 

They walked on and on, but now she 
held back the hat brim and watched his 
face with almost anxious gaze and timid 
flutterings of hope. It would be like him 
to want to take care of her. She was, she 


knew she was, attractive and could please 


ER hand grew tired of holding up the 
brim. She took the hat off and let 
her arm fall limply They were utterly 
alone, walled in by the dark pillar-like 
trunks of palms that, at a little distance, 
seemed to come together impenetrably 
Overhead fronds rustled and creaked with 
the sea-breeze upon them. Flashes of sun- 
light darted through the swaying leaves 
ind vanished 
Will,”’ she asked with quiet insistence, 
watching his face, ‘“‘why do you say I am 
not going to Port Joug? 
His scowl did not lift from the ground 
I won't let you.”’ 
Then very softly, 
insistence, she asked 
Oh, but Will, where can I go? What 
can I do? You don't think I want to go to 
Port Joug? But what else—whart else is 
there for me? 
He stopped, turned, scowled at her, but 
had no fear of the look for somehow 


with mildly plaintive 


she 


before his lips moved she knew that she 
was not going.to Port Joug 

You are going to marry me Right 
now Today. To the devil with every- 


thing else! 
She gasped amazed. Her sudden hope 
had fluttered as high as it could go in 
expecting that he would, somehow, merely 
of her, and she would have been 
eager to respond with tender gestures and 
soft luring words paving readily the price 
they give a little kind 


take care 


isk when ness 


men 


and spend some money But marriage! 
She fele slightly dizzy and wanted to cry 
The relief was of itself like great weariness 

See here, Marv, I don’t remember what 


didn't 
anyhow, I 


I said when you want to come 

Bur if I didn't meant— 
that as long as you lived up to the part of 
being out of a convent I'd stand by you 

you'd be taking all the blame 
for having come—when I made vou do it, 
too. So, far as that goes, I'm into this as 
I mean the Captain's right 
blaming me I'm no damn saint 

t think I'm doing something 
t want to do As 


Sa\ 


Orherwise 


much as you 
Too 
so don you 


Something I dor 


KNOW y 
vy wife you'll be my wife—that’s all 
And all it means—means to other people, 
ke their dirty hands—won't 
their dirty hand vou We'll get 
Lea I mew here So 


ND though his decision had been mad 
l his promi gi there was still 


s as he put 


vands to her shoulder Then he drew his 
inds dow long her arms and she let the 
it fall and yielded with utter passiveness 


He pressed her hands between his palms, 
and this was so like tenderness of a 
kind that she had rarely known that her 
eyes clouded and tears fell in trickling 
silence as she leaned against him and 
sighed. Then she rose to her tiptoes 
and pressed close against him with face 
uplifted. She might as well have put up 
her lips to an image. He continued to 
hold her hands with strong, warm pressure, 
but he stood motionless and erect. 

“No, Mary, I'm not going to have you 
feel that you ought to say you love me 
when you''—his smile was near to a kind 
of laughter that was meant to ease the 
tense staring, like the beginning of anger, 
that he saw in her face—'‘when you've 
taken so much trouble all along to make 
me see you didn’t! So there!"’ 

“Oh, but Will!’ she said with soft 
breathless coaxing, “‘I have loved you 
always! Oh haven't you known that!" 

Heddon, of course, did not believe her, 
did not want to believe her, but Mary was 
quite convinced that what she said was 
true. She was not so very insincere at any 
time, but very unstable always. She could 
not look back and remember how she had 
felt much more clearly than she could look 
ahead and foretell how she would feel 
Her little body was a puppet-thing, wired 
to impulses 


HEN they left the village and were 

coming along up the path beside the 
stream that Hamill’s men cet wongcosied es 
and laid with stepping-stones, the better 
for Uncle Dalbriac’s lame feet, the hurry- 
ing brook that tumbled over black mossy 
boulders and plunged by banks of ferns 
that dipped into the water as if to stay it 
seemed to Heddon to mock him with jab- 
bering babble. He, many evenings, had 
taken this path, and now, better than 
then, he understood why he had found 
pleasure in coming. But his hand was on 
Mary's arm; his word had been given; he 
went on 

Janet heard the steps and came to the 
door. She paused an instant, looking 
through; and the doorway with the shad- 
ows behind her gave a setting and a frame 
that heightened the maidenly charm of her 
face. She ran a few steps to meet them and, 
putting out her hands to Mary, but with a 
long glance at Heddon whose face seemed 
strangely tense, she said: 

“Oh, what fun to have you come, just 
this minute, too! I've finished copying— 
just laid the pen down. See, my fingers? 
Still inky. I'll go wash them.” 

Mary looked up at Heddon, waiting for 
him to speak. As if her glance were not 
enough, she put both hands to his arm 
She was aware, since Hamill had con- 
firmed her own guess, of Janet's secret. 


Janet did not know that it was known 


because she had never, never, told anyone, 
and, though Mr. Hamill did tease her, she 
had never admitted it to him. Mary had 
real affection for Janet, but her own vanity 
was jealously pleased by this which was 
like triumph. Mary had learned in that 
school where she had been, not among the 
nuns but rather among the sisters of the 
red shadows, that whoever could take a 
no matter from whom she took him 
or how, had the right to him 

Janet, sensitively, with a rising flush of 
ilarm, saw all that Mary wished to con- 
und appealingly she turned toward 


Heddon 


man 
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“Is your uncle here?’’ he asked. The 
muscles at his jaw were set hard. 
“Why, yes, yes,’” suid Janet. With 


mystified anxiousness she gazed at him. 

Then she glanced at Mary, and Mary, 
for no reason at all other than that she had 
the opportunity, smiled with malicious 
sweetness and, though she felt Heddon’s 
involuntary tug to ) th away from her, 
she held the tighter and pressed caressingly 
near him. It was not that she wauated to 
hurt Janet; it was merely that she felt the 
glowing satisfaction of having taken pos- 
session of the man another woman wanted; 
for, after all, there is no triumph in the 
love-game, no more than in the war-game, 
unless someone suffers. 


HEY went into the house, Janet going 

first and saying, ‘Uncle, Mr. Heddon 
is here."" Then she turned and watched 
Heddon. 

He left Mary's side and crossed to the 
table where the old gentleman was now 
taking a little relaxation by fastidiously 
making pens of feathers natives had brought 
him. Except when splitting the pen-point, 
he leaned to one side so that quill whit- 
tlings and feathers would not litter his 
desk. 

Uncle Dalbriac’s wrinkled face bright- 
ened as, putting aside his penknife, he 
inquired happily: 

“I've checked wa—did Janet tell you?’’— 
quite as if he expected Janet to run about 


crying his discoveries throughout the 
wilderness. ‘‘There were some Solomon 
Island boys here this morning. Splendid 


fellows.”’ 

He turned to search among his papers, 
all the while talking. 

“So now I've checked wa—tain, you 
know. Naturally very important word in 
the tropics. It has the same root, is prac- 
tically the same word, from Hawaii, clear 
through the Islands and on Malaya. 
UjJan in Malay. I seem to have mislaid 
the list,"’ he said fretfully. ‘‘Janet, where 
is our wa? An r has crept into it in the 
Solomon Islands, but the #-root persists. 
Uralu, ruku, utha—it'’s utha, too, in Fiji, 
you remember.”’ 

He slapped the table with mild impa- 
tience, glancing about as if expecting his 
missing paper to answer the summons. 

“Dr. Meredith, will you marry this 
young woman and me?”’ 

Heddon heard Janet's low cry. Uncle 
Dalbriac jerkily said, ‘‘Hmm-hmm?’’ and 
straightened, gazing blankly before him 
for an instant, quite as if startled that any- 
one should break in upon Oceanic roots 
with such irrelevance. Then he turned 
with a jerky eagerness and, smiling be- 
nignly, bent back in his chair the better to 
look at Heddon's face. 

“Ah,” hesaid pleasantly. Then he leaned 
to one side to peer past Heddon. He looked 
toward Janet and saw Mary. For the first 
time he now became really aware that Mary 
was in the house and, again jerkily, he 
looked up with inquiry at Heddon. 

‘Miss Pawley and me, Dr. Meredith.” 

Heddon turned to Mary, but unwil- 
lingly he glanced first at Janet, whose face 
was pale as it would have been in death. 
The knuckles of one hand were pressed 
against her mouth, the other hand held to 
the back of a chair 

She staringly met his glance. That was 
all—and the time was less thana pulse-beat. 

To Be ContTINUED 
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If thrift is your aim 


you can buy no more economical underwear 


to retain a sense of perspective and than “B.V.D.” 
humor even while I knew I was setting 
down words and ideas that would result in T offers not only longer wear but more uniform 





outraged anger. To those of you who read 
“Heavy Laden"’ and are therefore to be 
its judges I can recommend only that you 


wear, that preserves, to the last days of its life, 
all the fine shapeliness and cool, roomy comfort 











do so with this feeling in mind: Here is a | “ ” 
book which the author enjoyed writing; it | of a “B. V. D. garment. 
is vigorous and even violent; but it is in- oa . — 
waded to sheck ond alemm only these} Processes of our own mills and bleachery give 
whose mental indigestion is chronic al-| B. V. D.” nainsook unmatched durability. And 
ready. It is not the sort of book I shall “B. V. D.” tailoring—with its many special rein- 
always write—but merely the book 1| . . " ; 
would write first. Actually, I'd rather sit | forcements, its lock-stitching throughout, and its | 
in the sand on the south coast of France | thorough finish—contributes to “B. V. D.’s’’ re- 
with my toes in the water and the sirocco markable resistance to wash and wear } 
blowing through palm-trees overhead, hay r as rere “ 
forgetful of the fact that typewriters were Measured by length of satisfactory service, “BN.D. 
ever invented and that che Puritans immi is the least expensive underwear. 
grated to America 
ee ee INSIST on this red woven label. | 
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Prelude to Battle 1B.V.D) 


The John Day Company | 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 








HEN a man reads a book it is his till Grade Mort Reg US Pot Of ond Foreign Countries! 
he forgets it When he writes a Men's Union Suit $1.50 Shirtsand Drawers the garment 85c 
book he loses it forever. He has had it in Youths’ Union Suit 85 


his mind, fine and swift and moving. Then Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
he sets words on paper and revises them; ne ge in — — eae ase | 
sees them again in proof and again revises SS 
them. Eventually he looks at a bound 
volume in his hand, but sees only his . THE B.V. D. COMPANY, Inc., N. Y. 
struggles. If anything is left of the book Sole Makers “B.V. D.” Underwear 
he once had, a stranger may find it, but the 
author has no more chance of knowing it 
than a father has of knowing his own 
children after he has educated them 
Prelude to Battle’’ was a glorious book 
before I wrote it. It was about a man, born 
a prince in Tartary, who as he grew rode 
straight across the gorgeous tapestry of 
medieval Asia. And the picture came to 
life. Stiff-figured warriors and courtiers 
turned their faces toward him and spoke! 
as men will of death and of other common | 
interests, including breakfast. According 
to the urge of circumstances the prince 
drank and joked with some of them and 
fought with others—but traveled faster for 
it. He met with stags on the hills as well 
as emeralds in the hands of merchants, and 
of course he haggled with the merchants 
for their wares. He strolled into his 
harem where women appealed to him for 
love and clothes and children. Indeed, he 
found as great thrill in women as most men 
find 

His was a journey full of friendship and 
self-interest, a stirring life because it never 
let him rest and he was obstinate about | 
the things he wanted. At the end there | 
sounded something like a clash of cymbals, 
and, hearing it, he accepted the terrific 
destiny to which every clatter of his horse's 
hoof had brought him closer. 

Well, I have chackled at my desk on 
days when accidents that tickled me came 
pouring out; I have gnawed my pencil and 
made faces at the wall for fourteen hours 
on end to bring some miserable circum 
stance to life. I have lost my book. Ask 


someone else what sort of story “*Prelude | ** Next to Myself I Like ‘BV. D.’ Best !”’ 


to Battle’’ really is 
ise i ERE ERENCES. A ARNETTE TR 
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A Short History of Conferences 


he’s always late.”’ And at that Ham 
ared 
Sa he chuckled I just heard a 
story 
oah rapped once more on the table 
The meeting will come to order,”’ he 
nounced, and there was silence except 


for Ham's chucklit 


Gentlemert said Noah I've called 
this conference because we have got to do 
mething about that skunk. There have 
complaints he added—and with 
it he sat down 

Japhet was the first to speak 
Say, while we're on that subject,’ he 
said did you hear what happened to 


Charlie Moab the other night?"’ 

Listen,’ put in Ham Let me tell vou 
this story. Listen, will you?” 
So Ham told his story 


That's an old one,” said Shem, “‘but it 


Idea or not? from the Corporal 
Shoot!" chorused his buddies 
We've got almost two hours here 
Let's beat it down to the river. Take a 
bath. Wash our stuff. While it’s drying 
the sun we slip back here, jump into 
some of this lingeray Fransay and cork off 
a mattress till mess call 


That sounds like sense to me, an 
ounced Buck And I sleep in this here 
i of mosquito netting he added, 


piece 
fondling the orchid teddy 

1 ain't choosy I'll take the green 
whosits said Jack, brushing the filmy 
if ss his nose 
I'll stick to the pink. It always 


my favorite color,’ continued the 


MOMENT later and their silk-and-lace 

\ garments were out of sight beneath 

mattress Each man got his combat 

ck and started through the rear garden 

of the mansion that sloped down to the 
\f irn 


About twenty-five feet from the river's 
bank a tree had escaped the shell fire which 
had devastated the rest of the rear garden 
The men stopped under this tree and, un 
doing their combat packs, flung their 
blankets and shelter-halves over limbs 
that exposed them to the sun. Then bit 
by bit they undressed, strewing the ground 
with clothes that had not been off their 
bodies in a long time. Buck was the first 
to achieve stark-nakeddom, and he dashed 
for the river with a wild cry 

4 moment later he crashed through the 

ishes, waving his arms like a traffic 
ficer giving a back-up signal 
Gawd! vou oughta see that river. It's 
imb fulla dead men, dead mules and 
I'm telling vou 

| ll take 

w!'’ said Tom holding his nose as a 
ttle gust of wind from the river filled his 
strils with a violently unpleasant smell 

He's just stalling. Buck never had no 
lea of taking a wash 

Go on down and see for vourself, 


Billiken,’’ Buck shot back 


horses 


your word for it, big boy 


Jack, doing a strange dance = 


Continued from page 45 


reminds me of one I heard yesterday 
Gentlemen,’’ ordered Noah, 
got a serious problem on our hands 
How about a drink?’ suggested Japhet 
A very good idea,’’ chimed in Ham 
Where's the bell? Hey, waiter garcon 
psst!"’ 
His name's Joshua,"’ supplied Shem 
Hey—Joshua—"’ 
Two hours later the conference ad- 


“we've 


journed 
But what,’ asked Noah rather petu- 
lantly, ‘will we do about that skunk?’’ 
We'll have another conference tomor- 
row,’ was the answer 


Cc; JN FERENCES were looked upon with 
disfavor during the Middle Ages, and 
nothing much is heard about them until 
1776 when golf was introduced to America 
by a Scotch immigrant. 


Se | —— | 


Lingeray Fransay 
Continued from page 19 


“Me for that fountain out front. It'll 
be better'n a shower-bath,'’ announced 
Buck and sprinted for the front gardens 

His two companions sprinted after him 

The fountain was a whizz. The men 
splashed under it, lathered to the eye- 
brows. Robinson stayed under it so long 
that Buck swore the water was wearing a 
part of the Billiken stomach away 

Then all three men washed their clothing 
and hung it out on the tree in the rear to 
dry 

Now for that bunk fatigue in lingeray 
Fransay,"’ announced Tom, leading the 
way back to the demolished mansion 

Gawd help us if any birds ever catch 
us in them o-la-la union suits,"’ Buck 
said, trying to get into the orchid fluff- 
duff 

The other two were having their own 
troubles squeezing into their pink and 
green selections 

[ could tango in this outfit,’ declared 


“If we hiked in this kind of light- 
weight stuff old Major Close-Up could 
holler ‘close-up—step—step’ till his tongue 
fell off. I'm going to take along my fluff- 
duff and the extra yellow one there for 
nightgowns Boy, howdy! You don’t 
even know you've got clothes on—"’ 

Pipe down, both of you. We came here 
to sleep, not debate. And what's more, 
I'm going to cork off now before you birds 
do. Because there wouldn't be a chance 
once you fellows get snoring—"’ 


FTER delivering this ultimatum, Tom 
plumped down on the yielding mat- 
tress. Buck dived alongside of him 
I guess I gotta hunt a downy couch of 
my own,’’ grumbled Jack, and waddled out 
of the room. At the far end of the hall he 
stopped at a shell-shattered window and 
observed what was going on in the cockpit 
ot war 
An endless stream of men in olive-drab 
was pouring through the main street of 
I ssomes 
Jack's eves roamed over the heads of the 
marching troops and suddenly he caught 
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The game spread rapidly and toward the 
end of the Revolution it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get the soldiers to 
fight except on rainy days, and Washington 
himself is said to have remarked, ‘Another 
nice Sunday and we won't win this war.”’ 

In fact, it was a common sight during 
the last year of the conflict to see row after 
row of tents in the American camp to each 
of which was pinned a card saying, “‘In 
Conference."" And whenever Washington 
wanted a parade he had to send the bugler 
over the whole nine-hole course. 

After the Revolution the soldiers who 
returned to their homes naturally wanted 
to keep up their golf and so the ‘‘Con- 
ference’ habit became firmly established 
in American life and with our skyscrapers 
and our jazz music is today neaiiedl te 
one of our permanent contributions to 
civilization. 


sight of something that made him duck 
swiftly out of sight. Across the street in 
a second-story window of a partially 
standing house sat the Battalion Com- 
mander and his officer, huddled over a map. 

“Good night! Whenever old Close-Up 
humps over a map like that it means there's 
a tough job ahead. Guess we get it in the 
neck again,"’ he muttered mi went into 
a room where a mattress lay on the floor. 


HE three men had been sleeping like 

logs for about an hour when a stray 
German shell landed in the rear garden of 
the mansion and exploded with a deafen- 
ing roar. The burst all but threw Buck 
Sampson out of bed. He caught himself 
in time, however, and sat up on the mat- 
tress, cursing the Boche for all he was 
worth 

“Only a stray shell. Must’ve landed 
down by the river. Shut up and go back to 
sleep,’’ ordered Tom. 

“Quit dropping your false teeth, Buck,” 
shouted Jack from his room. 

‘‘Aw—go to hell,"’ answered Buck and 
turned over. 

The trio were so tired and weary that 
they didn’t have to coax sleep’s return. 
They slumbered on for another hour and 
would not have awakened then except 
for a bugle blasting assembly at a furious 
rate in the street. 

Buck, who didn't believe in answering 
calls—except for mess—unless he received 
a personal invitation from a sergeant or an 
officer; stayed on his back as he realized 
the bugle was not for chow. The Cor- 
poral kicked him. 

“Come on, Buck! The way that guy 
Johnson blows assembly makes me know 
there's something up. Snap into it—we've 
got to get dressed.” 

Then, loudly, for Robinson's benefit: 

‘Rise and shine, Bo-Peep. I think we're 
going to capture Berlin—"’ 

“Yeah, I believe you. I saw old Close- 
Up studying maps,’ Robbie said, waddling 
through the door and over to a rear 
window. Suddenly he made an explosive 
sound. Then he began to sputter 
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“That shell banged the tree to puip 
our clothes are gone!"’ 
“The hell you say!’’ chorused Buck and 

Tom, sprinting for the window. 

Jack had not been kidding. There was a 
gapping, smoking crater where the lone 
tree had stood. Mangled limbs, twisted 
branches and tatters of clothing and 
equipment littered the ground. 

The same thought came to the three 
men in the window. How could they join 
their buddies dressed in ‘‘lingerie 
Francaise?"’ 





ORPORAL TOM KELSEY loved a 
fight too well to want to miss the 
party. He groaned aloud. 

‘‘Ain’t no use bawling over spilled rhum, 
Corps,’ consoled Jack. “It's a damn’ cinch 
we can't show up in these duds, and we 
can't go naked, and you know the supply 
Sergeant ain't had any clothing issues in 
months—"’ 

“Listen!"’ cut in Buck. ‘They're calling 
roll. Good night, Corporal, what we 
gonna do?”’ 

“Come on to a front window. Let's see 
just what's up,’ was the Corporal’s 
answer. 

They beat it for a front window. The 
Company was lined up, full pack, answer- 
ing roll-call. Down the street F Company 
was formed. Robinson saw the Major in 
the window across the street. The Bat- 
talion Commander seemed to be studying 
his men below. But he had a way of seeing 
things he wasn't looking at. 

“‘Duck!"" warned Robinson. ‘“‘Old 
Close-Up’s in a window across the street 
Boy, howdy! If he ever sees us in these 
things—"’ 

“Corporal Kelsey!"’ sang out a Sergeant 
in the street below 

Tom held his breath as the Sergeant re 
ported him absent 

‘Private Robinson!"’ the Sergeant bel 
lowed. 

“There's where Little Bo-Peep loses his 
sheep,"’ whispered Buck. 

‘Sampson,’ called the Sergeant 

““No answer 

‘*Why don’t you tell ‘em you're here, 
Red Riding Hood,"’ taunted Jack 

““Ssh—let’s see if we can hear any 
orders,"’ Tom said. — - 

The platoon leaders were making their 
reports. A sharp silence followed each 
one. Then the Captain's voice reached the 
three men in the mansion 

“Use your emergency rations for to- 
night’s mess. That's all we'll get 
There'll be more doled out when we reach 
the line. Platoon commanders, keep your 
platoons to the right of the road. There's 
lots of artillery and camions due to pass 
us . . . Squads right—march!"’ 

The Company front broke nicely into 
squads and swung into the easy stride of 
fighting troops 

Jack Robinson took a chance and 
peeped around the corner of the window 

“They're off,’ he said 

“Yeah and on empty bellies as usual,"’ 
growled Buck. ‘‘It’s a damn’ lie about the 
Army fighting on its stom—"’ 

““Ss-sh!"" commanded the Corporal 
‘“Somebody’s coming—"’ 

The words had barely left his mouth 
when a man bounded up the steps like a 
ball of fire 
** *Tenshun,’’ shouted Tom 


“Gawd! It’s old Close-Up hisself,”’ 
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“What have 
I done?” 


N° LONGER have they anything 
in common. He takes little 
interest in his home, or in her. 


Her listlessness, her lack of 
vivacity have gradually taken the 
joy out of their marriage. She 
doesn’t know what has caused it. 
Neither does he. 


Very often that loss of energy 
and vitality during the years fol- 
lowing marriage is the wife’s own 
fault. And the pity of it is, in this 
enlightened day, the remedy is so 
simple, in a great many cases— 
sane habits of living plus the cor- 
rect practice of feminine hygiene. 

Do you know the facts about 
this vital subject? 

Feminine hygiene incorrectly 
practiced—or the use of the 
wrong disinfectant— may have 
irreparable consequences. 

Realizing this, the makers of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant offer you, 
free, a little book which tells the 
truth frankiy, simply, explicitly, 
about this modern health safe- 
guard which science has brought 
to women. Send the coupon be- 
low. The booklet will reach you 
in a plain envelope. 

But while waiting for the book- 
let to arrive, don’t take dangerous 
risks. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant at your druggist’s 
today. Complete directions come 
with every bottle. 





Disinfectant 





Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn 
& Fink (Canada) Limited. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at retail 
only in the brown bottle packed in the * 
yellow carton. 


©Lebn & Pink, Inc., 1928 
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rroaned Buck inwardly and fele like a 
loomed man 
The Major swept down upon them, his 
fiery face a mixture of expressions For a 
moment he exhibited all the symptoms of 
tolent apoplexy 
What the hell? Are you men soldiers 
wa bunch of classic dancers? Pull chat 
belly in there when you stand attention, 
this last to Robinson who exhaled with 
very poor results 
We found these things and put ‘em on 
for fun, sir,’ began Tom, but the Bat 
talion Commander cut in on him 
For fun, ch? A hell of a time to play 
A hell of a time for fun when 
moving into the lines 
right 


masquerade! 
your ournt s 
Dammit, you men are A. W.Q. L 
10w. Snap out of chac damn stuff and get 
into your O.D.'s betore [ court-martial you 
tor desertion 
Pardon, sir, but that's why we're 
A. W. O. L. trom the Company We 
haven't got any O.D.'s. We hung ‘em up in 
1 tree that took a direct hit. Everything 
rot torn to tatters, sit Tom said 
The Major chewed furiously for a mo 
ment. Then his jaws snapped together 
ke steel 
That sounds fishy to me 


re trying to lose your clothes and get 


I think you 


te behind 
Aw hell no 
he blurted Buck 
The Battalion ( ymmandet 
impson with i look Then 
Well, you're going to get more fighting 
han ever now and just as you are. We've 
We're marching into 
lines now—to attack Don't tell me 
yur rifles and scuff were lose with your 


Major We love a 


’ 


withered 


rot no stull to tssu 


thes or [ll shoo you without a 
Rifl ras-mask helmets and belts 


i ill sate in th xt room, sir piped 


uff on you and come on 
monkey-shines in a 


But Mayor \ int go in these 
things Tom said, pointing to the silk 
underclothes 
Cant hell Id Close-l p 
ou can't do what I tell you to when 
you're dead he commanded 

Ir was an order The three men 
shuffled barefooted past the Major and into 
the bedroom de lua There they sheep 
ishly put their gas-masks at the alert, 
buckled on their belts, donned their 
helmets and slung rifles over their berib 
boned and belaced shoulders under the 
glare of a pair of fiery eyes 

Tom sneaked the yellow nightgown into 
hts gas mask 

Follow me 


snorte i 
\ 


Snap it up 


wdered the Major 


HE rear squads of the Company were 
swinging past the mansion as the 
Major led his lingerie detail into the street 
Ac sight of the men in women's under- 
wear, helmercs, gas-masks and cartridge 
belts, these rear squads burst into raucous 
laughtet Tom's face burned like fire as 
ymebody recognized him under the tin 
lerby 
Hi there, Corporal Tom, where's the 
masquerade party?’ the fellow shouted 
The Major wheeled on Kelsey 
“So, you were a Corporal, ch? Well, 
what a fine buck private you're going to 
make!"’ With these words he swung about 


and called an orderly holding his horse 
The man brought the black mount overt 

Almost at that moment one of the outfit 
recognized Buck 

““Oo-la-la, promynard avec mwa Mam- 
selle Buck?"’ 

All right you three lady-fingers 
double time,’ snapped the Major 

The Major halted them about fifty yards 
thead of the Company: 

You'll keep this distance between you 
and the column all the way.” 

Jack Robinson groaned. His feet felt 
like a pair of fine toothaches. ‘Ire <hell- 
gutted road had been like a sharp knife. 

“Get going,’’ commanded the Majo 

They stepped on in silence. About 
ten minutes later the first gun tractor 
crawled by the column and passed the three 
It was the leader of two 
batteries of 155 howitzers. Somewhere up 
the road about a half kilometer the 
motorized artillery wormed off a side road 
with a great deal of cursing from the 
chauffeurs and cannoncers 


men in lingerie 


UDDENLY there were swift steps to the 
rear. The three men wheeled and be- 
held shadows looming through the dark. 
A flare up forward showered the night with 
a banana yellow glare. It was the Major 
double-timing with some of his staff 
A voice barked up forward. ‘You men, 
Second Battalion!” 
Right,”’ snapped the Major coming up 
Are you Regimental P.C?”’ 

Yes, sir I'll lead you to it The 
Colonel's waiting—" 

Lieutenant Sayles, wait here and halt 
the column uncil my return from P.C. We 
vet guides here the Major said 

Yes, sit 

You three men without uniforms fall in 
behind me and follow to P.€ L hope 
there'll be a nasty job for you there—"’ 

Regimental P.C. was a _ shell-broken 
shattered woods Ic 
showed no lights. But voices drifted from 
the place. The Major halted at the door 

You men stay here,’ he said and went 
insid There were swift greetings 
Then from the Commanding Officer: 

Do you want to turn your gold-leaves 
tonight, Major Cochrane? 
the Colonel's voice lost 
its jocular tone. ‘We attack all along the 
salient at H hour . . . 4.35. The Regi- 
ment’s mission is Hill 190, overlooking 
Chateau Thierry. The Second Battalion is 
the assaulting battalion on the right, as 
you know. Intelligence finds that a posi- 
tion marked F on this map, here—"’ he 
pointed the position, playing a flashlight 
on it 


building in the 


into silver 
Here's a chance,"’ 


[ see,’ said Close-Up. “‘It’s the only 
real piece of trench-work the enemy's been 
able to construct 

Right,’ returned the C.O. “‘Brigade 
says take and hold that position before 
H hour, and the whole damn’ line can 
jump off from a pivot base. Otherwise 
there'll be hellish flanking-fire. You see 
position F is a sort of hook, far enough 
isolated from its own lines to be taken and 
held—but at a sacrifice. It's the old sui- 
cide platoon business again Well, 
Major, if your Battalion turns the trick, 
there ought to be a promotion. Have you 
got an officer who can take F position?” 

The three men outside held their breath, 
suspecting their Major's answer. It came 
like a bullet 
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“Yes, sir, I've got an officer for the 
job—"’ 

“Who?” asked the Colonel. 

“Tl take F position, sir." 

The Colonel demurred for a moment. 
The Major had his Battalion to lead in the 
general attack. He could not be spared for 
a detail job like this. 

But the Major had his come-backs. He 
could lead his Battalion much better from 
F position. It would be the line's pivotal 
point. Captain MacGruder could take the 
Battalion over until it joined up with him 
at F position. 

The Colonel finally agreed, knowing 
that the Brigade wouldn't be disappointed 
Major Cochrane was the man for the job! 

“Intelligence says eight men in F posi- 
tion, according to a deserter. You better 
take ten, Major—eh?"’ 

“IT will. Three of them are outside 

“Gawd!” blurted Buck. 

“LT knew it,"’ groaned Jack. 

‘**Tenshun!"* snapped Tom as the Colonel 
came out and sprayed his flashlight on 
them, followed by Cochrane 

“Good God! Major, what's this, a—a 
joke?"’ demanded the Colonel staring per- 
plexedly at the men in women’s under- 
wear and fighting equipment. 

The Major ex Sauoll che men’s appear- 
ance swiftly, adding 

“They're no good in this war in such 
duds. If they're not casualties and we 
drive on, they won't have any blankets or 
stuff to carry on with. So I'll just let them 
lead our little party—"’ 

Robinson's belly trembled violently be- 
neath its green film of silk and lace 
Buck's forehead popped with cold sweat 
and Tom Kelsey felt weak all over for the 
moment 

‘Well, good luck, Major,’ answered 
the Colonel, holding out his hand and 
ignoring the men in women’s underwear 


HE head of the column had been halted 

by Lieutenant Sayles. The Battalion 

was drawn up behind it. Guides reported 

to the Major. Company commanders were 

called. There was a hurried confab. The 

detail to take F position was swiftly chosen 

with Lieutenant Sayles as second in 
command 

‘*MacGruder, you're #f until you pick me 
up at F position. You know the situation 
Take care of the Battalion, old man. But, 
give the Germans hell S'long,”’ 
Close-Up said, ending his instructions. 

His ‘“‘suicide’’ detail formed under 
Lieutenant Sayles and stumbled off the 
main road to a path which only the guide 
knew. Muffled commands drifted through 
the woods from the company commanders 
on the roads and the Battalion moved into 
the woods, jostling, swearing, complain- 
ing as all veteran troops do. 

It was hard going for the lingerie detail 
through the swampy woods. After a 
mile of hiking the guide halted the detail 
The crackling of machine-guns to the right 
was very near now and shells were scream- 
ing overhead. The detail had cut right 
into the front line 

“The outfit you're joining up with is 
just ahead,”* the guide told the Major 

‘That's the 1o——Regiment. They're 
to sidestep left so we can take over the 
right. There's somebody now—"’ an- 
swered the Major 

Careful sounds ahead in the dark 

A bayonet gleamed 
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A voice, muffled, but challenging, de- 
manded: 

‘““Who’'s there?”’ 

The Major spoke up. The bayonet 
gleamed closer. 

All right, sir, go on. You'll find the 
Lootenant about fifty yards ahead. I'll 
send the Battalion up when it gets here, 
sir,"’ the guard said. 

The Major led the detail over the next 
fifty yards to the Lieutenant of the 1o—. 

“Keep on a straight line to your right, | 
Major, for about five hundred yards. | 
Then you'll be right opposite that | 
F position,’ the Lieutenant said. 





Pe eer | Easier to learn than stenography... 


the woods that were inky black except 
when star-shells burst overhead or Very 
lights and flares glowed. Men lay on their 
rifles in the dark all around the cautiously 
marching detail. Soon they would close 
in to the left and the Second Battalion 
would fill up the right. | 

“When that happens,"’ thought Tom, | 
““we go over the top in shimmy shirts. 
Good Lord! It’s almost a laugh—"’ 

“Hale and gather around me,"’ whis- 
pered old Close-Up. He told the detail in 
a smothered voice what was what. The 
position was full of Maxim guns. The 
first three men would go forward at a 
twenty-pace interval and work to the 
extreme left. The only hope was to con- 
centrate the German's fire on one point 
and attack in force from another 

“You former Corporal,"’ said the Major 
in an undertone 

“Yes, sir," whispered Tom 

“You'll go first. The pot-bellied man 
next. Then your strong man. Remember, 
twenty-pace intervals, work to the left 
and draw fire while we come in from the 
right. Now, Lieutenant, give us a flare’s 
look-see at F position. Eyes front, you 
men—"’ 

A flare glowed over No-Man's Land 
Woods, wheat-fields, broken farmhouses 
to the left. Not a sign of human life. To 
the right, straight ahead, a forbidding 
rise of earth and sudden stabbing sounds 
and spurts of orange flame. F position! 
Maxim guns a-plenty! 

When the snare-drumming of the Ger- 
man machine-guns ended for the time being 
the Major whispered again: 

“Got an eyeful, didn’t you?... 
There's about fifty yards between that po- 
sition and the rest of Germany. Too open | 
for troop concentration and no time to dig 
in. If we get into it we can hold it. You 
three men will advance on a line with that 
tree-stump you saw, working to your left 
We do the rest Everybody at ease 
now until the Battalion takes over and 
we start.” 

‘Nice guy,’’ whispered Jack. “‘How the | 
hell can we be at ease after what he’s told 
us? Say Buck, you got any special way you 
wanta be buried?"’ 

““Aw-—shut up. They ain't got my 
number in this War,’’ Buck whispered 
back. 

“Gawd! It’s hotter’n hell in these 
woods,"’ complained one of the detail 

“Tell be hotter out there in the open,”’ 
another fellow answered, trying to make 
his voice sound jocular. But it had a queer | 
lictle ring 

Tom remembered the terrain he'd seen | 
in the flare and he reflected. If he led 
off to the tree-stump and waited for his 
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faster to use 


“In November, a failure 
.--In February, secre- 
tary to the President... 
that is my remarkable 
story. 





“Frankly, I was a failure. I had to admit 
it. No matter how hard I tried for months 
and months, I could not master shorthand. 
I knew that I‘was as intelligent as most 
and yet I simply couldn’t learn those queer 
signs and symbols. I was earning very 
little and it looked as if 1 would stay 
right there forever. 
“Then a friend, no older than I, was 
made secretary to a big executive. And I 
heard what she was earning. I went to 


her and frankly asked how she did it. 
Amazingly Simple 


“When she showed me, I was amazed. It 
was all so simple. She had taken up 
Speedwriting ... had learned it almost 
overnight ... and in less than no time 
was an expert at an expert’s salary. 

“When she told me this, I really was 
disgusted with myself. For I had seen 
Speedwriting advertised many times, just 
as she had, yet I had never mailed a cou- 
pon for information. 

“But I didn’t make that mistake twice. 
I wrote in a hurry. In two days I was 
studying my first lesson. After one eve- 
ning I found I could actually use Speed- 
writing, and in a week I was writing 
from 90 to 100 words a minute. 


Only Three Months 


“That was only three months 
ago. Now everything is so dif- 











ferent. Here I am, the girl who thought 
herself a failure, actually secretary to the 
President. He has just told me what my sal- 
ary isto be. I can hardly believe it is for me. 

“It is too bad that I didn’t learn Speed- 
writing in the first place! I hope others 
will not make the same mistake . . . or, 
if they have already studied the old, dif- 
ficult systems of stenography, that they 
will learn Speedwriting now and get all 
the greater opportunity which it gives.” 


Thousands Have Learned 


All over the world, Speedwriters are 
astonishing experienced peopie by their 
speed, accuracy and the ease with which 
they have learned this new shorthand. 

Employers have been quick to see the 
remarkable advantages of Speedwriting. 
Ask any executive familiar with it and 
he will tell you that he vastly prefers a 
Speedwriter to a stenographer... . she 
doesn’t have to puzzle over illegible notes, 
she doesn’t bother him to repeat dicta- 
tion, she does not tire herself needlessly. 

Get complete details at once. Send no 
money; just the coupon. Sample lesson 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 
Don’t let others get ahead of you. Tear 
out the coupon now. 


Just these four books and twelve easy 
examinations to study at home.~ They 


can change your whole life.... 





Just tear out the coupon and mail it to 
SPEEDWRITING (Brief English Systems, Inc.), 
Dept. G-82, 200 Madison Ave., New York City. 

In Canada: 1415 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

In England: Cecil Chambers, 76 Strand, London, WC 7 


Seid me the free book explaining Speedwriting. I promise 
to give it a fair reading. My present work is: 


0 Stenographic 


0 Secretarial 0 Student 
O Executive [ 


Professional 


Name 
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buddies—well, char ts it he made the stump 
und they did—why not a great charge 
ich as had been featured in wars of the 
They stand juste as good a chance of 
knocking us off, anyhow. We might just 
is well get it charging the works,”’ he de 
cided—and whispered his idea to Jack and 
Buck 
The latter was all for it. Jack demurred, 
saying he'd rather wait until they could 


have a flag and the band playing. But his 
f ids knew he was only kidding 

Buck jabbed his companions in the ribs 

Listen, old ( lose { p hisself's belly 


ching. I hope he drowns in sweat 
Ssh—vyou fool warned Tom 
(‘ve got an idea Sayles," the Major 


i ‘I'm taking off my undershirt and 
O.D. shirt. A blouse ts enough to go over 
ct Cop if 

There was an unbutroning sound. The 


Major skinned out of his shirts. The Licu 
cenant followed suit A few of the detail 
lid likewise 

\ barrage rolled tar to the left The 
Boche were raking roads that led toward 
Soissons 

Under the rumbl 
Second Battalion sandwiched in and took 
o half the space the 1 had com 
manded. Ie was that way all along the 


f chis barrage the 


Allied lines Batralions were dividing 
their fronts with other barctalions. It was 
midnight of July the seventeenth in the 
Chareau Thierry salient 

Then an officer reported to Major 


Cochrane MacGruder had taken over 
His people were waiting for the H hour 
jump-off The Battalion Commander 
buckled his pistol-belt tighter, slammed 
down his helmet and poked the detail men 
with his cane, assigning them positions 
He herded the three lingerie-clad men a bit 
forward of the others 

You men are soldiers for all your tom- 
foolery Don't forget that 
You've got enough to answer for by being 
4 WOOL. in Essomes. You better make 
good in this thing now—or don't stay 
ilive Now get going in the order 
I named 


_ YM KELSEY went forward A bout 
twenty yards ahead the shelter of the 
sh ittered woods fell away As he crawled 
yur into No-Man’s Land Jack Robinson 
started. Buck got under way as Jack wormed 
his way out of the forest's edge 

Compared to the blackness of the woods, 
the dark of No-Man’'s Land seemed bright 
to the men who snaked their way across 
it, hoping no flares would go up while 
they were toiling across. Of course there 
were plenty of shell-holes to duck in if 
somebody turned on the lights or the sun 


clothes 


came popping up hours ahead of time 
But suppose you weren't near a shell-hole 
it the moment. How chose Maxim guns 
in F position would blat-blat-blat-blat! 

Kelsey reached the protection of the 
tree-stump just as a flare lit things up 
He ranged the ground behind him with 
inxious eves. Robinson wasn't in sight 
Bur there was poor old Buck snaking des 
perately fora shell-holkk 

Old Buck's got ‘em buffaloed, I guess,’ 
Robinson decided as he renewed his efforts 
to worm forward to the rendezvous for the 
grand charge Sampson always said the 
Kaiser didn't have his number on a bullet 
Sampson must be right 


Another wave of machine-gun fire 
scorched No-Man's Land in a few min- 
utes. The Germans weren't taking any 
chances that the lone man was still on 
his feet. Buck crawled behind the great 
tree-stump under this second hail of builets 

The bums almost got me,’” he panted. 

“Well, they didn't Red Riding. And 
now how's for the next veil dance with 
you?”’ said Jack under breath. 

“Say, you can monkey business all you 
want to about these here mam'selles’ 
union suits. But, believe me, buddy, mine 
saved my life when that damn’ flare went 
up. I just nosedived for a hole and skidded 
in. If td had on them old O.D.'s I'd have 
stuck right there in the mud . 2 

You birds going to whisper your- 
selves into the next world? Or do we 
charge those bums?’’ demanded Kelsey in 
undertones 

The soldier craves glory. 
from Buck 


Let's go,”’ 


HE three men spread out fan-like from 
LL behind the tree-trunk. They had esti 
mated the German position about thirty 
vards away. If they had any luck, they'd 
walk twenty yards, then dash for it 

As they advanced almost noiselessly on 
account of being barefooted one of those 
things happened that give men the breaks 
ina war. A plane whirred overhead to the 
right of the German position. Its sinister 
droning topped any little sound the 
chargers made 

A few more steps, and they heard a 
smothered guttural exclamation ahead 

Gort!’ 

Nou charge!’ whispered Tom, 
suppressing the desire to yell the com- 
mand ac the top of his lungs 

The lingerie detail, hotly exalted by the 
thought of hand-to-hand encounter, broke 
into a run that carried it up and at the 
German position before the enemy knew 
what was happening. The Boche in the 
trench, being machine-gunners, were not 
armed with rifles at the moment, and they 
could not get their Maxims into action 
because the Americans were on top of them. 

American bayonets went to work 

But three men cannot kill off eight men 
in the dark even though the three wield 
knives at the end of Springfield rifles. The 
Boche had pistols, aaa they opened up des- 
perately. There was no time to worry 
about hitting one of your men in the 
fighting. Buck took a bullet in the leg and 
another in the right chest and toppled over 
the trench into exposed territory. It 
might have gone just as badly with Tom 
and Jack if the Major had not joined up 
in the bloody mélée at that moment 

Poor Sayles and two men had been 
knocked off by that sweeping machine- 
gun fire the Germans drenched No-Man’'s 
Land with. However, the Major brought 
three huskies into the battling. Falling 
upon the Germans’ rear, the new-comers 
turned the tide and, after about two min- 
utes of fierce mussing, F position belonged 
to America 

However, it did not belong in peace or 
safety Automatic rifles and machine- 
guns from the consolidated German lines 
fifty yards away raked the position, half- 
afraid their own men might be getting the 
worst of chis fire 

There was no telling at the moment who 
was in command of the position. Flares 
were glaring all over No-Man’'s Land now 
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But there was no movement in the whole 
exposed terrain of wheat 

‘‘How many men have I got left?’’ de- 
manded the Major under the drumming 
fire 

Tom Kelsey, Jack Robinson and a man 
named John Cristy reported. These men’s 
voices sounded ale and thin. The 
Major soon realized why. Tom had lost a 
lot of blood from an arm wound. A 
German trench dirk had stabbed Jack's 
right thigh. The man named Cristy had a 
bad side wound. 

‘““My buddy, Buck Sampson, didn’t re- 
port. He must've got it, sir,"" Tom said 
anxiously 

Almost at that moment the drumming 
fire stopped and a moan reached the men 
from beyond the position 

“Gawd! It’s poor Buck,’’ groaned 
Robinson, stumbling to his feet. But his 
thigh became a streak of pain and his knee 
buckled under him. Jack toppled over a 
man who lay rigid and unmoving on the 
ground 

‘I'm going to get him. He's my buddy, 
Major,” Tom said and staggered to his 
feet, faint and dizzy from loss of blood. 

“You're shot up yourself. ['mO.k. I 
get him,’’ returned old Close-Up, lying 
about his bleeding left hand and the bullet 
nip in his right calf 

The Major crawled over the trench and 
wormed in the direction of Buck's pitiful 
moans. Getting to his feet, the Battalion 
Comma der took a chance and ran. Sud- 
denly his foot struck something and he 
tripped forward, plunging into a vast shell- 
hole 

Cochrane cursed as he got out of the 
hole. Buck's moaning was very near now. 
A moment later the Major was bending 
over Sampson, who lay face down in a 
shell-hole, his right chest shattered by a 
luger bullet 

“Gawd! They had my number after 
all,’’ groaned Buck as the Major tried to 
lift him 

“You'll bleed to death,’ thought the 
Major as his hands groped over Buck's 
sticky, wet torso. He burned Buck's open 
wound with first-aid iodine, then whipped 
off his own blouse. Using the sleeves for 
tie-ribbons, the blouse made a bandage 
around Buck's middle that stopped the 
blood flow considerably. The Major lifted 
the wounded man and staggered back to 
the position with him. There was more 
German machine-gun fire just as the Major 
got Buck safely behind the intrench- 
ments 

Tom propped Buck's head in his lap, 
saying 

“Hang on, Buck. 
to be all right—"’ 

“Yeah, kid, we'll soon have you in a 
white bed with a pretty nurse feeding you 
ice-cream,"’ put in Jack, and his own hopes 
were of the same thing 


Everything's going 


S ECAN Tstay here all shot up,”’ said 
the Major. “I've a mind totakea 
chance on a signal rocket for reinforce- 
ments. What do you think—Corporal?”’ 
A current of electricity leaped through 
Tom Kelsey's sagging body. Old Close-Up 
had called him “‘Corporal!’" What the 
hell? Had the C.O. forgotten he'd un- 
officially busted him down to a buck pri- 
vate -or what? 
“The Major asked you a question 
Corporal,”’ whispered Jack. 
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Kcisey found his tongue with a gasp. 

“I'd take a chance, sir,’” he answered, 
thinking of getting poor Buck to medical 
aid. 

The Major sent upa rocket. MacGruder 
saw it, and a relief detail was hastily 
organized. 


B.. in the meantime the flies, mos- 
quitoes and other insects attracted by 
the dead in and around F position made life 
a torment for old Close-Up, naked to the 
waist as he was. His back and chest soon 
felt like raw flesh with salt in it. But 
there was nothing the Major could do 
about it but fume and swear and swat his 
buzzing little tormentors. His blouse was 
around Buck and his undershirts were back 
in the woods with the Battalion. 

“By gad, I'd as soon be peppered with 
machine-gun bullets, Corporal!’’ he con- 
fided. 

‘“““Corporal’ again,” thought Tom. 
Things were looking up. He nerved him- 
self to make a suggestion. 

‘‘I—I've got something that might help 
the Major out," he began. , 

“What's that?"’ interrupted Close-Up. 

“Well, I'll tell you, sir,’’ he said, screw- 
ing up courage for the risk involved in his 
suggestion, “‘I—took along a—a—well, I 
guess you'd call it a nightgown—from that 
Essomes place where we got our duds 

““You mean you've got more of that 
damn’ women’s understuff?"’ 

“This is a nightgown, sir. It's good 
heavy silk and would cover you up from 
the flies and 

“Let's see it, Corporal,’’ ordered the 
Major. 

Kelsey pulled the silken garment from 
his gas-mask and handed it to the Major 
through the dark. The Major's rough 
fingers played over the flimsy finery: 

““Humph,”’ he said, “‘that stuff’s no 
good! It wouldn't keep a cootie out 

“No kidding, Major, I ain't had a coot 
since I put on this green teddy-bear,”’ 
spoke up Buck. 

‘And I thought that bozo had fainted,”’ 
muttered Robinson. 

‘‘No—that stuff won't do, and I don’t 
want any more of it in my Army. This 
goes into No-Man's Land,’ snapped 
Close-Up. 

“I'm sorry, sir,’" Tom said. 

“Look here, you men had it coming to 
you from me before we took this position. 
I'd forgotten about it until you mentioned 
this underwear stuff again Corp—er, Kel- 
sey. Buta war's a war. When you come 
back from the hospital report to me." 

“Gawd help us now. Wasn't Tom a 
dumb-bell?"’ groaned his two buddies in- 
wardly. 

Silence fell in F position after the 
Major's last remark, a silence that was not 
even broken by him, slapping at the pests 
that had been tormenting him. But about 
five minutes later there were muffled 
sounds to the left 

“The relief and stretchers, I hope,”’ 
whispered the Major 

There were both relief and stretchers 
The relief detail, fifteen strong under a 


‘Just the kind that'll never forget we've 
got something coming to us when we come 
back from the hospital.”’ 

The trip across No-Man'’s Land was 
accomplished without misadventure as it 
was executed in the lee of the captured 
position most of the way. 

But just as the lingerie detail was being 
borne deep into the shelter of the woods 
where the Battalion lay, led by old Close- | 
Up himself, a flare, followed by another 
one, drenched the dark with ghostly | 
yellow light. 

A voice that seemed to belong to a man 
who had just experienced some tremendous 
shock Lan whispered _ hoarsely 
through the night. 

“Good God! Major, am I seeing things? 
Is it really you in that yellow nightgown 
or 

Tom, Buck and Jack snapped their heads 
up at these words. Just as the glow from 
the second flare melted into blackness they 
caught a picture that they will never for- 
get. Major Close-Up Cochrane was stand- 
ing like a fellow caught in the act of some 
crime, a yellow silk nightgown draped 
over his upper body and trailing gro- 
tesquely to the ground. 

‘Damn that flare!"’ the Major fumed. 

‘Well! the old staller,’’ gasped Tom. 

“Gawd! He looks like Cleopatry at the 
sink,’’ blurted Buck. 

‘And he said he was chucking it away. 
Ha! ... Ha! What a faker! Damned if 
he don’t look like a bride,”’ piped Jack. 

“What're those men saying, Major?”’ 
demanded the Colonel. 

“Nothing, sir—nothing, sir,’" insisted 
the Major annoyedly. ““They're all a bit 
cuckoo in the bean from their wounds 
I'm rushing them to a dressing-station. I 

I'll explain this rig later, sir—"’ 

“Not necessary, Major. Gad, it’s be- 
coming to you!’ There was a bit of 
raillery in the Regimental Commander's 
voice. ‘But, to be serious, congratula- 
tions to you and your men for taking F 
position. Great work!" 

“It cost us good men, sir. But they were 
game to the last. I'll be back in time to 
take my Battalion over at H hour and 
make those Huns pay for Lieutenant Sayles 
and our men.” 

“O. k. Major,"” from the Colonel. 








LD Close-Up gave the bearers orders 
to follow him. 

He soon led them into the dressing- 
station that was preparing for casualties 
from the big drive that would start at 4.35. 
He spoke to the medico in charge, then to 
the lingerie detail: 

“Remember, you fellows have some- 
thing coming to you when you return 
Be sure and report to me directly after 
hospital."’ 

““Gawd' have a heart, Major,’’ im- 
plored Buck 

‘What you gonna do, court-martial us?"’ 
asked Jack Robinson. 

Tom Kelsey didn’t have the heart to ask 
about his stripes. He felt that they were 
gone forever 

“I'm going to boost your pay, you 
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lieutenant, took over the position. Every- shimmy-shirt soldiers—and I'll want you 

thing was done in the dark and as quietly to bear me out to the Colonel that this 

as possible. The four wounded men were man’s Army ought always to go over the 

given a stretcher ride. Major Cochrane top in lingeray Fransay,’’ snapped the 

insisted on walking Major—and strode out of the Sontes 
“Lordy, he’s hard-boiled!’’ thought station. 

Tom as they lifted him into a stretcher. 
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The Prisoner in the Opal 


if once, saying ‘‘I am at your disposal.”’ 
Evelyn Devenish had occupied a room 
in the same wing but nearer to the back of 
the house. Moreau led the way to it and, 
taking a key from his pocket, unlocked 
the door. Hanaud stood in the doorway, 
blocking the entrance 
There is little, ic seems, to help us 
here,’" he said Then he turned toward 
Ricardo 
You remember perhaps the color of the 
iress Madame Devenish wore last night?" 
It was green.” 
Do you see it here?’” Hanaud asked, 
standing by the open wardrobe 
No. 
We shall ring for Marianne.’ 
Hanaud rang the bell and while he wait 
1 examined a little writing-table near 
he window on which stood a blotting 
pad, an inkstand with a tray of pens and 
1 small despatch-case The blotting-pad 
vas as clean as the flags outside the 
The pens had the rusty look of 
pens which had not been used for many a 
long day Hanaud opened the despatch- 
cas It held a few small receipted bills 
from shops in Biarritz and a check-book 
m a London bank Hanaud looked at 
mn vunterfosls A few chec ks had been 
rawnto ‘self’ forsmallamounts. Hanaud 
laced everything in its old position and 
niled ruefully at Mr. Ricardo 
Jot a letter from a friend! Ic is true! 


Ww indow 


rat young lady was lonely and poor 
vaid for that flighe across the water 
) f her birthday 


\ dressing-table stood beneath a pendant 
ctric light and this was the only 
~ furniture in the room which 
rowed the least disarrangement. The lid 


* the big glass powder bow! was off, the 
backed with tortoise-shell and 
vith Evelyn's maiden initials E.B. in 
rold, were one here, one there. A rabbit's 
foot lay dropped at random; a tiny pot 
t dry rouge was uncovered; a pencil of lip- 
stick had not been sheathed Hanaud 
xdded his head and pursed his lips as he 
ok note of this disarray. Then he turned 
toward the door almost before Marianne 


iit OF ish 


had pened it 

Marianne,”’ he asked, 
vhat clothes are missing from this poor 
woman's wardrobe? 

Marianne shrugged her shoulders 

That should not be difficult. She had 
not so many, the poor lamb!"" Of all the 
inappropriate expressions which Mr. Ric- 
irdo had ever heard, that word lamb as 
ipplied to a creature of passions and strong 
hate like Evelyn Devenish seemed to him 
the worst It was magnificent in its 
ibsurdity 

There is missing, Monsieur, the dress 
which Madame wore last evening,”” said 
Marianne as she felt along the hanging 
and a cloak.”’ 

Ah!’ Hanaud exclaimed. “‘A cloak!"’ 

Yes, Monsicur, a cloak of brown satin 
warmly lined with white ermine and with 
1 big collar and cuffs and border of white 
It was a cloak of Madame’s 
ther days. For very sure, she could not 
have afforded so beautiful a wrap today 

Thank you,’ said Hanaud. He cast 
me final look about the room and added: 
We will now visit the room of Made 


can you tell me 


»w of clothes, 


rmine, too 


Continued from page 31 


moiselle the American. For very likely, 
Marianne, you can help us there, too.’ 


ARIANNE threw up her hands 

“For Mademoiselle Whipple, my 

good gentleman! That is a very different 

thing! She goes from here to America, so 

she has everything here. If you are fond of 

fine clothes you shall see them, I promise 
you.” 

If ever there was a lamb, Mr. Ricardo 
reflected, that lamb was Hanaud of the 
Sareté Générale of Paris. Marianne stood 
with her arms akimbo, wilfully misunder- 
standing the help she was asked to give 
She resented in every fiber this invasion 
of the Chateau Suvlac by the Police 

It is because I wish to see Mademoiselle, 
wearing once more her pretty frocks, 
that I ask you to show me them, Mari- 
anne,”’ he said 

But it seemed that Marianne knew 
better, for she turned to the door with a 
disdainful toss of her head and strode back 
along the corridor past the front door 
again and turned down the passage toward 
the turret 

A door faced her and in the corner at 
the angle was a second door a good deal 
narrower with panels of ground glass in 
the upper part of it. This door Marianne 
unlatched and drew open. A narrow spiral 
stone staircase constructed in the chick 
ness of the wall wound upward. Mari- 
anne ascended it to a small landing and 
halted in front of another door. On this a 
sheet of notepaper was fixed with a pin 


It read 


MARIANNE 
Je vous prie de ne pas 
me reveiller le matin 


Hanaud asked of Marianne, Is that 
Mademoiselle’s handwriting?’ 

Yes, Monsieur. I give the letters to 
the postman That is the writing of 
Mademoiselle." 

No doubt,’” Hanaud agreed 

Moreau produced another key and un- 
locked the door and the whole party fol- 
lowed Hanaud into a large room with one 
wide window which overlooked the garden 
and the broad water of the Gironde. The 
window stood open and Hanaud paused 
at it 

The tide had turned again and was 
running seaward, so that the breast of the 
river was sprinkled with little ships at 
anchor, their sails all furled and their 
sterns toward distant Bordeaux. The gold 
of a September afternoon painted the lovely 
country. In the furrows between the vines 
the peasants stooped and straightened 
their backs and stooped again, and for a 
moment or two the contrast between the 
peace outside and the mystery which 
haunted this room held everyone in a spell. 


ANAUD was the first to break it 

“Ahaha! There are other points 
of difference in this room, Marianne, be- 
sides the clothes,”’ he cried, looking about 
him. Indeed, where all had been tidiness 
in Evelyn Devenish's room, here all was 
disorder. The silver dress which Joyce 
Whipple had worn was flung carelessly 
across a chair; her silver slippers lay, one 
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kicked into one corner, another in the 
middle of the room; her stockings had been 
tossed in a bundle on to a second chair 
It was clear that upon coming up from the 
drawing-room Joyce had changed her 
clothes even to her shoes and stockings in 
a great haste 

Hanaud opened a wardrobe which stood 
against the right-hand wall of the room 
It was full of dresses and tailored suits all 
hanging orderly 

‘There are others in the lowest drawer,” 
said Marianne, pointing to a tall chest of 
drawers against the back wall by the side 
of the door 

Hanaud stooped and drew it open 
Certainly some other skirts and coats lay 
there, but they were all neatly folded 
Hanaud turned to Marianne and spoke 
abruptly and with authority 


. OU have been very amusing, Mari- 

anne, no doubt. But we are not here 
to amuse ourselves. You will now tell me 
plainly whether to your knowledge any 
dress is missing from the wardrobe or the 
drawer.”’ 

“I do not know,” 
without budging an inch 

“Or any cloak?" 

[do not know. Mademoiselle has been 
at the Chateau Suvlac for a fortnight, 
and once or twice she has put on a wrap 
in the evening when she has been out-ot- 
doors on the terrace 

She went to the wardrobe and examined 
the clothes hung up there 

“Yes, it has always been this one,’’ and 
she touched a glittering cloak of gold 
lamé 

“Thank you,’’ said Hanaud. ‘I need 
not keep you any longer {rom your service.”” 

Marianne closed the door of the ward- 
robe and went out of the room. Hanaud 
walked over to the bed, which stood against 
the wall opposite to the wardrobe with the 
foot of it stretching out into the room 
The bed-clothes were tumbled, the pajamas 
crumpled up, the pillow flung aside 
Hanaud threw the bed-clothes back. The 
lower sheet was flat and tightly stretched 
over the mattress without a wrinkle on its 
surface 

“Yes, it is clear," said the Commissaire 
**‘Nobody has lain in that bed since it was 
made.”’ 

Hanaud called Mr. Ricardo to his side 

‘Let us now put quite clearly, my friend, 
the question you approached. Madame 
Devenish retires to her room. She stops 
for a moment at her dressing-table to 
touch her hair, powder her face and repair 
the little Seottian of the evening. She 
puts on her cloak of brown satin, opens her 
window and slips out. Whither she is 
bound we do not know. But she does not 
tumble her bed. No! Why should she? 
If she does not mean to come back, there 
is no reason why she should pretend to 
have slept in it. If she does, there is still 
less reason, for she means to sleep in it on 
her return. That is clear, ch?’ 

““Yes,’’ Mr. Ricardo agreed 

“But now consider the case of Joyce 
Whipple! She, too, retires to her room 
She changes her clothes in a great haste 
and then—"’ he flung his arms out wide— 
*“she, tog, is gone. But her bed is tumbled. 


McCLURE’S 
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if she meant to come back and sleep in it, 
again I ask you, why should she tumble 
it2 If she did not mean to come back, 
what is the use of pretending that she has 
slept in it? There is a notice on the door: 
‘Do not wake me, Marianne!’ If she does 
not mean to come back, she has taken her 
precautions. She will not be missed until 
the hour of luncheon. Why should she 
tumble her bed any more than the unhappy 
Madame Devenish? So you see your ques- 
tion plain and clear now.” 

Mr. Ricardo had not one idea of the 
nature of the famous question which he 
was supposed to have put, but he nodded 
his head vigorously and sagely 

“Of course,’” he said 

“Did Mademoiselle Whipple go out of 
this room of her own accord,’ Hanaud 
went on to Ricardo’s amazement. ‘Yes, 
that is the question.” 

“But there was no noise,” 
objected 


Ricardo | 


“No, there was no noise that anyone 


could hear, and yet I ask myself that ques- 
tion. She meant to go somewhere—that is 
clear from the fact that she changed her 
clothes in so much haste. Oh, there are 
a hundred questions! Did she mean to go 
with the woman Devenish? Did she mean 
to follow her? Was it by an accident that 
she meant to go where she meant to go on 
the same night that Evelyn Devenish 
went? But more important than all these 
questions is this one. Did she actually in 
the end go of her own accord? Suppose 
that she was taken away—' 

‘By force?’’ interrupted Mr. Ricardo 

“And by some persons who had not 
noticed that writing on the door, because 
they are in the dark and in a hurry! If 
they tumble the bed, they may win some 
hours before it is discovered that the young 
lady has disappeared. Marianne finds the 
bed in disorder. Very well. Then Made 
moiselle has risen early. She may be 
among the vines.”’ 

He suddenly turned to his companions 
and cried: 

‘Let someone explain that tumbled bed 
to me in some other way. I shall be very 
glad.”’ 

There was a note of anxiety, of deep 
feeling in Hanaud’s voice which troubled 
everyone in that room. He was setting no 
trap now to parade his cleverness. 

He turned somberly away from the bed 
and then swooped upon a writing-table 
which stood in front of the window but a 
little way back from it. A leather blot- 
— book lay closed upon it. Hanaud 

ned it and at once half a sheet of the 
blo otting-paper fluttered down to the floor 
He picked it up. Its inner edge was 
jagged. el compared it with the 
other sheets. 

“Half of this has been torn away,”’ he 
said, “‘but we shall not find it.’’ 


There was a wastepaper basket beside | 


the table, but it was empty. There was a 
drawer in the table. It held no torn sheet 
of blotting-paper, but on the other hand 
it did hold a jumble of letters opened and 
pushed back into their envelops. Hanaud 
sat down in the chair in front of the table 
and with his face to the window and his 
back to the room set himself quickly to 
read them. , 


HA! She has friends, this young 





lady,"’ he said more to himself than | 


to any of those behind him 
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Who ts a certain 


mocher moment or two 
Bryce Carter 
Mr. Ricardo started as he heard the name 


ind, without so much as turning his head, 
Hanaud exclaimed 
So you know him, my friend."’ 
No. I know a little of him,’’ Mr 
Ricardo returned He was at one time 
gaged to Diana Tasborough,’’ and Han- 
iud swung round in his chair 
What is this you tell me2?’’ he said 

lowly with a letter open in his hand 

Mr. Ricardo remembered very 
1¢ information which Joyce Whippie had 
this young man, in 
bue he remembered still more 
confusion with which she had 


clearly 


rity to him about 
learly ch 
Bryce Carter is a young man who was 
the Foreign Office, but he left it to go 
since he did 


» the City and make money, 
rr wish to be the poor husband of a rich 
But a few months ago he crashed." 
Ricardo remembered the graphic word 
ind repr xdu ed It 


ished 
BE I in idiom 


i chat here 


Hanaud repeated. “‘Crashed? 
ind he was utterly sur- 

was an idiom with which 

is unacquainted 

Diana Tasborough broke off the 


Hanaud turned back cto the drawer 
He searched among the litter of envelops 
i found another of the same hand- 

y ind then another and he read 

il through He looked over hts 


vulder at Ricardo with a grin 

That young 

make money in the City He 
i sno time, the scamp! And with a 

liccle mimicry of burnt fingers he dropped 

was holding and took it up 


{ make vou a prophecy 
pro} 


wit 


tter he 
wa ringerly 
live coals, chese 
Oh, oh, they boil! 
He put his fingers ridiculously into his 
and suddenly 
i his plav-acting Some quite 

thought had smitten him and he sat, 
man changed into 


letters of 


much and blew upon them 


ceased 
Ne wdy arrested, a 


Yes he said at last Yes,"’ and 
soberly he continued his exami- 


the drawer 


mA “ry 


OR a little while he found nothing to 
FF terest him, and then he leaned back in 
his chatr, staring at a sheet of paper 

[cr is not easy co read, chis signature. 


Do vou know a name Brever? 
Ricardo shook his head There is a 
i Brewer 
) Then chat is ic. Brewer. Henry 
8 ind he has a Pharmacological 
| koraco it Le j 
()} 
{ ticardo jumped 
mu know hin isked Hanaud 
Ara [ know of him Sir Henry 
B H i renowned physician de 
; ! ’ ‘ | 
\ ) tri | wa oung lady of 
ta said Hanaud 
\ Ricardo as a citiz »t the world was 
i s ) » puc his triend right in mat 
cial order 
\\ lon ¢ I ) categories and de 


lo in France 
fl 


ja is much as yo 


ot conde 


> habit of a wider life 


Our actresses dine in high company and 
eminent physicians run around with the 
girls.” 

Hanaud bowed his head meekly 

“It must be very pleasant for the eminent 
physicians," he said 

Ricardo, Curious as to the character of the 
letter, drew nearer tothe table: But before 
he could get so much as a glimpse of it 
Hanaud folded it, replaced it in its envelop 
and put the envelop in his pocket. It was to 
the credit of sc'ence that he didn't have to 
blow upon his fingers to cool them after- 
ward. He rose up from the table and as he 
closed the drawer he said 

“LT keep this letter and I beg of you 
that no one shall mention it. We forget 
the name of Brewer! So!’ 

He closed his eyes for a moment and 
opened them again 


Ic is done And there is no Leeds 
So! 

He repeated his performance with his 
evyelids—and to Mr. Ricardo, who was 


staring at him with a certain disfavor, 

Ah! I am a comical, ch? Yes, but I 
do not always live in my category and de- 
partment either. In that I am like—the 
one | have forgotten. Let us go!" 


E TOOK a final glance about the 
room. The dressing-table stood 
against the same wall as the wardrobe 


opposite to the bed. The window and the 
writing-table were between. A cluster of 
light-globes were fixed in the center of the 
ceiling. There was a standard lamp by the 
bed, two upon the dressing-table, and in 
the back wall two sconces were set, fitted 
with electric bulbs Hanaud took all 
these details in and led the way down the 
stone staircase into the angle of the cor- 
ridor 

And this,"’ he said, seizing the handle 
of the door close by, “this is the room 
of Mademoiselle Tasbruff.”’ 

Tasborough,”’ Ricardo corrected. 

That is what I say. Tasbruff."’ 

He remained with his hand upon the 
knob, measuring with his eyes the dis- 
tance between the two doors 

This something,”’ he asked of Ricardo, 
‘which flicked past you last night outside 
upon the terrace—it was a person? It 
could not have been a bat or an owl?” 

Oh, no! It was a person. I am sure.” 

But you had no suspicion who it was?” 

““None.”" 

“And it vanished through the window 
of this room, at the door of which I am 
standing?” 

“Vest 

Ac half-past two of the morning?” 

“Yes” 

“Good! We have that clear,’’ and Han- 
aud turned the handle and for a second 
time entered Diana Tasborough’'s bedroom 


R. RICARDO had been awaiting 

this moment in a fever. He almost 
pushed Hanaud out of his way in his anxi 
ety to get to that picture on the wall above 
the bed and pluck its secret from it. He 
suffered one of the great disappointments 
of his life. For he found himself staring 
at one of a myriad copies of Tintoretto’s 
picture of the Crand Canal of Venice 
The gondolas, the pale mass of the Doge's 
Palace, the dome of Santa Maria del 
Salute—Mr. Ricardo had seen them a hun 
dred times on the walls of a hundred bed- 
had slept under them, he, too 
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rooms, 


There was no secret to be plucked out of 
that picture, no mystery by its mute agency 
to be laid bare. Mr. Ricardo gazed re- 
proachfully at the detective, whe hurried 
to his side 

“You see nothing there?"’ Hanaud asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Ie must be then that there is nothing 
to see.” 

Nothing there—no! But there was that 
curious brightness in Hanaud's eyes, chat 
curious alertness in his manner, which 
Ricardo had noticed before in this very 
spot. Even his voice was vibrant with 
excitement. Once more this room had 
had some vital information to give to him 

“It is peculiar, isn't it?’’ said Hanaud 
quickly 

“Very! Very peculiar,”’ replied Me 
Ricardo, who was not going to be made a 
mockery and derision if he could help it 

“If you are satisfied, there is one more 
room which we should visit before our 
hostess and her manager return. Moreau, 
you will ask Monsicur le Commissaire to 
post someone to watch the road and give us 
warning of the car's return.” 

Monsieur le Commissaire, however, was 
disinclined to withdraw the dignity of his 
tricolored sash from Hanaud’s investi 
gations. He nodded to Moreau 

‘You will find Andriev Biche in the 
room we are using. You shall post him at 
the spot which is most convenient.” 

Moreau went reluctantly upon 
errand 

**Andriev Biche has his wits about him,”’ 


his 


said the Commissaire to Hanuad. “We are 
safe from interruption.’ 
R. RICARDO knew Hanaud well 


enough to realize that he was now 
in a great hurry. He led the way on to the 
terrace by the long window in the bow of 
the turret, passed swiftly along the face of 
the house, crossed the avenue of trees and 
came out into the open space of grass 
upon which the chalet was built. On the 
oles of this space he halted just for a 
second. But there was not any movement 
visible within the chalet and a screen of 
trees sheltered the onlookers from the ob- 
servation of the laborers about the 
chais and the vats 

Nevertheless Hanaud crossed the plot 
of grass at a run, flung open the white gate 
and was at the door of the chalet with a 
speed which his bulk altogether belied 
The door was latched but unlocked. It 
gave upon a narrow passage with a door 
on either side, a staircase beyond, and 
beyond the staircase through an open door 
way the party caught a glimpse of a 
kitchen 

Hanaud stopped in the passage again for 
a second with his finger to his lips. But 
not a sound could be heard 

The service of the chalet is done from 
the Chateau,’” Hanaud said with a note 
of relief. ‘‘It is empty.” 

A hurried step sounded on the gravel 
behind him. He turned round. The new- 
comer was Moreau back from his errand 
to the Commissaire 

‘A man is posted on the road,"’ he said 

‘Good!’ Hanaud replied. He paid not 
the slightest attention to the rooms on 
the ground floor, but sprang quickly up 
the stairs. A bathroom and a dressing- 
room stood upon one side, a long bedroom 
upon the other with a window at either 
end Hanaud went at once to the window 
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which looked out across the grass to the 
avenue of trees 

“Tt was here that you saw the light 
burning?’ he asked of Mr. Ricardo. 

“Yes. 

The room was lit at night by electricity 
A standard lamp stood upon a table by the 
bed and a couple of brackets were fixed in 
each of the walls 

‘Yes,’ Hanaud repeated 

But he was not satisfied. A table stood 
in the center of the room, but in a line 
with the window. He ran his eyes over 
the articles upon it—a book, a fountain 
pen, a case for note-paper and envelops, 

a blotter, a bottle of ink, a "pencil—but 
a was looking for something, and the 
thing he looked for was not there. Some 
cupboards were let into a wall side by 
side. Hanaud opened them in their order. 
In one clothes dangled upon hangers, in 
the second Robin Webster's linen was ar- 
ranged upon shelves. In the third, which 
was fitted with shelves, too, his ties and 
collars and socks and _ handkerchiefs 
were grouped. But they only took up two 
shelves, and there were three. The third 
was given over to odds and ends, a leather 
collar-box, a few bottles, a thermos flask 
and a saucer 

Hanaud closed the door and swung 
round, he clapped his hands and tubbed 
the palms together while a smile slowly 
overspread his face. Oh, he had found 
what he was looking for—not a doubt of 


ie 
UT Mr. Ricardo was not paying any 
great attention to him. He had found 

something, too. Yes, he had—an idea 

‘‘Hanaud, I have an idea,’” he cried 
he stood by the window 

In a moment Hanaud was shaking him 
by the elbow with every sign of admiration 
and excitement 

An idea! Actually? That thing so 
rare! Speak it! Don't keep me on the 
tent-hook! Put the idea so priceless into 
priceless words!" 

You will not laugh at me? 

‘My friend!" 

The two words breathed a whole world 
of reproach 

Very wellthen. I measure the length of 
the wing of the Chateau with my eyes 

‘“T had not thought of it! Now I do,’ 
said Hanaud 

On the left at the end of the wing, 
obliquely from us, is my window.” 

Hanaud curled his hands into a mimicry 
of opera glasses and held them to his 
eves 

‘I do see that,’ he said earnestly. “‘It 
is very extraordinary.” 

There just opposite to us is the window 
of Evelyn Devenish.’ 

Hanaud collapsed into a chair. 

Oh!"" he cried To be sure it is! 
Well then! Oh, speak!" 

Well then! I told you of the murderous 
look which Evelyn Devenish shot at 
Joyce Whipple when Robin Webster was 
leaning over her chair.”’ 

You did! You did!" 

Don't you see then? Ir was to this cha- 
let that Evelyn Devenish fled of her own 
accord when she left her room last night 
Ir was to her lover Robin Webster.”’ 

All the enthusiasm faded out of Han- 
aud's big face. Discouragement became 
visible in the limpness of his attitude 
He shook his head at Mr. Ricardo with 
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the tenderest of reproach and pressed a 
large hand upon his bosom to still the | 
disappointment at his heart 

My friend,’ he said in a voice of | 
pathos, “you work me up to a pitch of | 
excitement most dangerous to the aged 
and then you fling me down with the thud 
of Lucifer falling from the skies! How 
could you? How could you?” 

Even the Commissaire Herbesthal, who | 
could make neither head nor tail of 
Hanaud’s varied moods, glared at Mr 
Ricardo indignantly. Mr. Ricardo, how 
ever, stood his ground 

Evelyn Devenish fled to this chalet and 
to Robin Webster,’” said he hotly 

“But Robin Webster wasn't here, 
said Hanaud 

‘Not here?”’ 

Mr. Ricardo stared sympathetically at 
the Inspector of the Sdreté. Yes, the great | 
detective’s day was done. This case with 
its subtleties and confusions had been | 
too much for his once great, bright mind. 
Mr. Ricardo could not, however, have 
him put cto shame before his colleague 
He must let him down easily and smoothly 

You forget, Monsieur Hanaud. I saw 
Webster's light in this window. I saw 
him turn it out.”’ | 

And at once Hanaud leaped to his feet. | 

No, no, no! I recall your words. You 
saw the light flicker and go out. Yes, at 
the time when you used them I thought 
the words were strange. Let us see now! 
If I curn out an electric light, it is out and 
at once lam in the dark. Ifa wire fuses, it 
is the same. But when an electric lamp 
flickers and goes out it is because the bulb 
is exhausted. Let us see now!"’ 

He switchéd on all the lights of the 
room, one after another, and all of them 
burned brightly He switched them off 
again, and in each case the light disap 
peared cleanly and sharply and instan 
taneously 

You see!’ he said 

He went back to the third cupboard and 
from the third shelf he took the saucer 
and brought it back to the table 

This is what you saw flicker and go 
out.” 

Herbesthal and Mr. Ricardo jostled 
each other in their haste to examine the | 
saucer. At the bottom of it they saw a 
fragment of black wick and a little patch 
of wax which had melted and congealed 
again 

“[T don’t unmderstand,’’ Mr. Ricardo 
stammered 

“Yer it is clear. My young friend 
Webster lights this candle and leaves it 
burning in the room so that Mr. Ricardo or 
anyone who looks this way may say to 
himself: ‘Oh, that industrious young man! 
What a treasure!" But the candle ts of a} 
certain length, so that at a moment which | 
experience has fixed it will go out and Mr 
Ricardo, if he is still awake, will say: 
‘Ie is high time he went to sleep. Trea- 
sures must not ruin their health. We do 
not pick them up in every hedge.’ "’ 

Now Mr. Ricardo had, indeed, argued 
in just that way and he grew very red 
as he listened to this exposition 

‘‘But meanwhile he ts away Yes, all 
very fine, but he forgets the flicker when 
the flame fades and leaps up and so goes 
out. Aha! This Monsieur Webster is an 
interesting person. Where does he go 
when he leaves his candle burning? What 
does he do? gc 
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Hanaud carefully replace | 


its old position upon the shelf of the 


the saucer in 


cupboard and closed the door. Ina small 
recess If the wall at the head of the 
bed some books were standing. Hanaud 
walked across to them and read the titles 


aloud Ic was the queerest collection of 
books for a man to keep at his bedside, 
and in Mr. Ricardo’s opinion some of 


them were not at all likely to foster those 
nice thoughts which should attend upon 
falling asleep 

The Diary of Casanova’ '’ Hanaud read 
out. ***The Ornaments of Ruysbrock, the 
Mystic Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ ‘The 
Imitatio Christi, Urn-Burial’ and ‘La 
Fille aux Yeux d'Or.’ A very interesting 
person, this Monsieur Webster! What a 


collection 

He took the copy of “Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” into his hands and opened it at 
the fly-leaf 

Yes!" he said thoughtfully Robin 
Webster 

He replaced the book and took at ran 
dom one of the volumes of Casanova 
Chat, too, bore the name of Robin Webster 
ipon the fly-leaf. The binding of the third 
book which he removed from its shelf was 
more used than the other bindings; at 
which Mr. Ricardo was surprised. For it 
vas The Ornaments of Ruvsbroek the 
Myst ind it seemed an unlikely book 
to find in frequent use in the bedroom of 
the manager of a_ vineyard Hanaud 
opened it The sewing of the leaves even 


was loose and the fly-leaf had disappeared 
alrogether 

But Mr. Ricardo was now at Hanaud's 
side, not looking over his shoulder—for 
that his stature prevented him from doing 

but peeping round his elbow, and as 
Hanaud was closing the book he exclaimed 
in remonstrance at the detective's careless 
ness 

But, my friend, you don't notice things 
anv more! How is this?” 

Tell me! Tell me quick!" cried Han 
aud in a voice of anguish at all the mis 
takes which he was committing 

The fly-leaf of that book was not lost 
because it was loose Nort at all. It was 


folded back and creased and then neatly 
ind deliberately cut out 
Hanaud's voice grew strong again 

I did notice that Yes, ves. Some 
emnants of Hanaud's once terrific acu 
men are still alive The fly-leaf has been 
cut out 

But why Mr. Ricardo cried trium 
phantly It is obvious. Robin Webster 
has changec is name 

| wonder Hanaud replied He took 
lown the “‘Imitatio Christi From that 
hook, too, the fly-leaf had been neatly 
removed. He stood and stared at it for an 
ippreciable time Then he slowly re 
placed it and as slowly observed 

There is another explanation. I like 
it the better of the two. For it explains 
to me something about Robin Webster 
which has beer puzzling me all this day 


H' RESUMED his searching, running 
through the drawers with the light 
touch of a woman and a swiftness that 
was all his own. An old chest remained, 
on the closed lid of which lay heaped a pipe 
or two, a tennis racket, a telephone book, 
a map, an American magazine, the miscel 
lanies which a man collects 


Hanaud swept them aside and burrowed 


in the chest. A traveling rug and a heavy 
overcoat were tossed upon the floor, and 
then Hanaud stood up, holding in his 
hands a little cheap oblong box inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. He shook the box 
and something within it rattled faintly 
He tried the lid, but it was locked down, 
and he seated himself at the table. The 
lock was as cheap as the box. Hanaud 
took from his mar te a bunch of tiny steel 
implements on a ring. He selected a for- 
ceps and in a trice the box was open 

Oho!" said he, and he shook out on 
to the table some eight or ten letters 
if letters they could be called 

For even to the eyes of Mr. Ricardo 
on the other side of the table, they had the 
appearance of notes, most of them in 
pencil and all scribbled off in a hurry 
Hanaud read them quickly and his face 
changed 

Aha!"’ he said slowly and, looking up, 
he nodded at Mr. Ricardo in confirmation 
of some suggestion which he had made 

“Yes, yes!’’ said Hanaud, which was 
pleasant for Mr Ricardo so far as it went. 
But since Mr. Ricardo was not allowed to 
see even the signature to the letters, it did 
not go very far. Hanaud replaced the let- 
ters in the box and turned to Moreau 

These must be photographed—now 
It will be a matter of a few minutes for 
you 

I'll fetch my camera and the little 
board to keep them flat,”’ said Moreau, 
making for the door But he was re- 


called 
No. Our friend the and Hanaud 
pulled himself up short. “‘Our friend Mr. 


Robin might hop in and make us leave the 
work unfinished. Better take them to our 
room, photograph them as quickly as you 
can and bring them back if you're in time 
If you're not, so much the worse for us 
We keep the box and hope that its dis- 
appearance will not be discovered too 
soon 
He spoke confidently enough, but he 
was certainly on the tenter-hook during 
Moreau's absence. He walked backward 
and forward between the table and the 
window, peering up the avenue, searching 
again some corner which he had already 
searched and betraying every sign of im- 
patience. Finally he sat down again at the 
table and folded his hands 
Why does a man keep letters from a 
woman in a locked box2?”’ he asked sud- 
denly Can you tell me that?” 
Julius Ricardo smiled. The answer was 
obvious ‘ 
‘Because he is in love,’’ he replied 
You will remember that I saw him lean- 
ing forward over the back of a chair 
And my observation was confirmed by his 
outburst this morning when we discovered 
that Joyce Whipple had vanished.” 
Hanaud Navies. san nod at Mr. Ricardo 
Then those letters, notes, fragments 
of writing—call them what you will 
were from Joyce Whipple?’ he asked 
“I did not need to see the signatures 
you so carefully concealed to be aware of 
that, my friend,’ said Mr. Ricardo in 
gentle reproach 
Hanaud turned abruptly to Herbesthal. 
‘And vou, Monsieur le Commissaire? 
Why does a man keep letters from a lady 
in a locked box? Do you say the. same? 
Is it because he is in love?"’ 
‘“Probably,”’ replied the Commissaire 
with a shrug of the shoulders. 
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“Well, it may be,’* said Hanaud doubt- 
fully. “‘But again I say there is another 
explanation and I like it the better of the 
two 

Moreau returned to the room as he 
spoke, with the inlaid box in his hands. 

“It is done,”’ he said 

Hanaud sprang up, relocked the box 
with his forceps “al stowed it away in 
its hiding-place 

‘“Good!"’ he said, his face beaming with 
relief. “‘Let us go now! For the motor- 
car— I give it the permission to return!" 

And the three men departed from the 
chalet and returned to the terrace. 


CHAPTER XI 
Footsteps 

ANAUD was quite genuinely relieved 

to find himself once more upon the 
open terrace of the Chateau Suvlac. He 
laughed in a low quiet rumble of a voice 
which to Mr. Ricardo sounded peculiarly 
alarming. He nodded at Ricardo with a 
gleaming eye 

“You have a poem. I know him. He is 
a very fine poem. ‘Life is real, life is ear- 
nest'—and the grave is certainly some- 
body's goal. Yes, lam of a pleasant humor 
For we are nearer to the truth. Now we 
will see what it is that our excellent gen- 
darme is guarding for our inspection.” 

He descended the steps and crossed the 
lawn to the circular flower-bed. Mr. 
Ricardo could now see that the objects 
which had puzzled him were three dishes 
of brown earthenware capsized, one upon 
the grass rim of the circle, and the other 
two upon the mold of the bed itself. The 
gendarme standiag near to the dishes 
saluted. 

“It was you who discovered these 
marks?’’ Hanaud asked genially. 

“Yes, Monsieur. Monsieur le Com- 
missaire ordered me to look round the 
garden. When I discovered the marks I 
ran at once to the kitchen for the dishes to 
cover them.” 

“Yes, that was a good idea,”’ said 
Hanaud with a smile of approval. 

‘Then I found Monsieur le Commissaire 
and he ordered me to keep watch so that 
nothing should be disturbed.”’ 

“Good! Has anyone come about this 
flower-bed as if he wanted to disturb it?”’ 

““No, Monsieur.” 

“That's not so good,’ said Hanaud. 
‘‘Now you shall tell me your name, so that 
I may have it to bear in mind. Then you 
shall uncover, one by one, these marks on 
the ground.”’ 

For a second time the gendarme colored 
with pleasure 

‘For my name, Monsieur, it is Corbie— 
Victor Corbie, at Monsieur’s service. For 
the marks, look!"’ 

He knelt down and removed the dish 
from the rim of the grass about the flower- 
bed. Where it had lain the turf was 
broken and just by the side of it in the 
mold, but at the very edge, was the im- 
print of a small foot, wearing a pointed 
shoe with a high heel. 

"Yes," said Mr. Ricardo, agreeing with 
himself. “‘At that point a woman's foot 
has slipped.” 

Victor Corbie, kneeling upon the ground, 
was able to reach to the second dish on the 
slope of the flower-bed. He lifted it and 
disclosed yet another footprint. Mr. 
Ricardo examined it from the place where 
he stood. 
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“That imprint was made by the same 
woman,”’ he declared. 

“You will notice, however, that it was 
made by the left foot, whereas this one on 
the edge of the bed was made by the right 
foot,’’ said Hanaud 

“I quite agree, my dear Hanaud,"’ said 
Mr. Ricardo. “‘Yes, I agree.” 

The Commissaire Herbesthal, who from 
time to time during the last hour had been 
staring at Mr. Ricardo and from Mr. Ri- 
cardo to Hanaud in a maze of wonder, was 
now completely at a loss as to which cate- 
gory or Sisesianes of men he belonged 
Hanaud on the other hand was a picture of 
delight 

‘‘T am so glad that you agree,”’ he said. 

He nodded to Victor Corbie, who hur- 
ried round the circle of the flower-bed and 
removed the third dish. This was nearer 
to the house and, since the imprints point- 
ed toward the river and away from the 
house, it was behind the other two. The 
mark which it disclosed was the imprint 
of a foot, too, but of a man’s foot shod in a 
big nailed boot. Yet the imprint was 
shallower. Mr. Ricardo, however, was 

not deterred by observations of arly subtlety. 
He declared boldly 

‘It is obvious that a woman fled and 
that a man pursued her.”’ 

Hanaud, however, was not at that mo- 
ment paying the homage to Mr. Ricardo’s 
statements which he so often paid. He 
did not, indeed, seem to hear this one at 
all. He said: 

‘I think the first thing to do is to dis- 
cover which one of the young ladies at the 
Chateau Suvlac ran across the flower-bed 
last night, if it was last night and not the 
night before that she ran across the flower- 
bed. Victor Corbie, you shall help me.” 


E HURRIED back to the house, dis- 

appeared into the turret bedroom of 
Diana Tasborough and less than a couple of 
minutes afterward reappeared at the win- 
dow of the drawing-room. Victor Corbie 
followed him 

He ran back to the flower-bed and Corbie 
dropped on the grass beside him three pairs 
of the gay kind of evening slippers which 
ladies use. There was a pair of brocaded 
satin shoes belonging to Evelyn Devenish, 
which were a shade too large; another pair 
belonging to Diana Tasborough, which 
were a shade too broad and short, and a 
pair of silver ones belonging to Joyce 
Whipple, which fitted exactly. 

“It is clear then,"’ said Hanaud rising 
from his knees. “Someone wearing the 
slippers of Joyce Whipple ran across this 
lawn, slipped in the dark on the edge of 
the flower-bed, planted her left foot full 
in the mold and sprang across to the grass 
upon the other side. Yes—but’’—and he 
turned the shoes over in his hand—‘‘it was 
not in these delicate trifles that she ran. 
They have walked upon carpets, perhaps 
upon the terrace, but they did not plunge 
across this flower-bed last night.”’ 

There was not, as they could all see, a 
trace of discoloration upon the fine kid or 
the heels. Not a shred of the mold clung 
tothem. The arches of the insteps were as 
they came new from the shoemaker, the 
flat of the soles hardly tinged 

‘These are the shoes which were left 
kicked here and there by Joyce Whipple 
in her haste last night when she flung them 
off and changed her clothes.’ 

Hanaud turned to Corbie as he spoke and 
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handed him back the three pairs of shoes. 
“Run, my friend, and replace these | 
quickly in the cupboard of Mademoiselle | 
Diana from which we took them. Then| 
do the same with the shoes of that un- | 
happy Madame Devenish. Those of Joyce 
Whipple we will take along with us.”’ 
Hanaud watched Corbie run off upon his 
errand with more anxiety than his con- 
sideration for the feelings of the young 
chatelaine of Suvlac would seem to justify 
Mr. Ricardo began to tremble for her, for | 
he had seen Hanaud at work before and 
remembered that he was never so delicate 
and kind as just before he pounced. Cor- 
bie, indeed, had not traversed more than 
half of the space between the flower-bed 
and the house when at last the whirr of a 
motor-car grew loud and stopped. Hanaud 
grumbled out an oath under his breath. 
““T didn’t want that,’" he muttered and 





then, raising his voice, “Run, Corbie, 
~ 
run 


E WAITED thus in suspense until 

Corbie vanished into the turret- | 
room. Nor did he take his eyes from the 
terrace until he saw the gendarme again 
running toward them from the direction | 
of the avenue 

“Well?” he asked quickly as Corbie | 
reached his side. ‘“‘Those two have re-| 
turned then?” 

‘““No,"’ Corbie returned. “‘It is that the 
news of this disaster has spread. It was 
the car of some neighbors who have come 
to leave their cards and condolences.”’ 

Hanaud's attitude relaxed. A great re- 
lief lightened his face. 

“Good! Moreau, my friend, you shall 
get your plaster and make some casts of 
these pretty little footsteps at once. As for 
the big fellow, we shall see! Corbie, will 
you continue to run, but this time to the 
chais and find for me the gardener. If he is 
not there he will be working among the 
vines.” 

Actually the gardener, a hulking big 
clumsy fellow with a good humored face 
as red as a ripe apple, was superintending 
the removal of the grapes from the little | 
carts on to the tray of the press. He came | 
back with Corbie, and Hanaud, who was 
again upon his knees at the border of the 
flower-bed, without looking up at the 
gardener said the most unexpected thing 

“So, after all, ic did rain.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,’” the man answered 
‘‘Justc what we wanted, a soft gentle fall 
which lasted steadily for two hours. The 
year will, after all, be a good year.” 

‘That's admirable,’ Hanaud commented 
in an absent voice. ‘‘And at what hour did 
the rain begin?”’ 

“At midnight, 
minutes afterward.’ 

Hanaud looked up alertly 

“You are quite sure? It’s of an 
importance 

The gardener laughed 

“Oh, Monsieur. I should not be likely | 
to make a mistake. Consider! We each 
of us have our little patch of vines. Two} 
hours of rain last night would make all the | 
difference to our grapes. Instead of being | 
shriveled, they would be full. There was 
not a laborer in this district who slept well 
last night, ('ll warrant. From midnight 
until two in the morning—yes, Monsieur, 
a fine small rain—God's holy water for 
the vines.”’ 

The fervent gratitude of the man and the | 
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common sense of his argument were 


convincing 


Verv well then! It rained from twelve 
to two. That ts clear said Hanaud 

Clear as the night was afterward, Mon 
icur, clear and dark the gardener .went 
ol ill i! one OICeE 


And as for the mark of my great boot 


the flower-bed which Monsicur ex 
imines with so much care, it does not 
ring me within th penal code 
Hanaud made grimace at Mr. Ricardo 
i very undignified kind 
SO If 46 your footstep 


\ _ Mons! ul 
Show me! 
The gardener planted his foot in 
It fitted exactly 


Hanaud asked 


very sure 


the 


Shallow 


imprint 


‘ 
You made it-—when? 


Yest rdav Monsieur | should have 
craped it over this morning, but for these 
two or three days the garden must look 
ifter itself 

Thank vou That's all 

I may go back to the chais, Monsieur?”’ 

l even invite you to said Hanaud, 


and the gardener went with a clumsy sort 
of amble 


‘*AHAHAHAHA! What of this fine 
story of a flight and a pursuit? 

Mr. Ricardo blushed He 

that the Commissaire was watching him 

with an embarrassing inquisitiveness. He 


alrogether launched a 


was aware 


lost his head and 


devastating accusation 
It was the gardener then who pursued 


Joyce Whippk he declared 

Ah!’ cried Hanaud with exuberant 
delight as he rose from his knees Now 
we have it then. We gum ourselves to our 


Our mysteries are solved. Hom 
the master-mind! 


cannons 


age to Mr. Ricardo 


He swept off his broad-brimmed soft 
black hat and bowed to the ground 
Yes, it was the gardener Miss 


Whipple—she runs away after the rain has 
fallen, for see the deep marks which she 
makes with her little shoes! The gardener 


he starts after her the day before she ‘uns 
away, for see the shallower marks his 
heavy iron-nailed boots make in the dry 
soil. You sec? He must catch her up. He 
does not run so fast as she—the clumsy 
fellow—but if he starts to pursue her a day 
before she flies, even he in the end must 


h her. Quick! The thumb 
gardener and in a moment 


come up wit 
screws for th 
we know all 
Northing in more 
taste than this exhibition of ribaldry. It 
was Hanaud at his worst. It was Hanaud 
pouncing upon the body of his friend like a 
gleeful buffalo It left Mr. Ricardo 
tongue-tied and spluttering 
[ shall make no rejoinder,’* he gasped 
It is the Commissaire 
Herbesthal agreed 
Hanaud came round to the side of the 
bed where the four other men were stand- 
ing. He looked at the little footsteps and 
from the footsteps back to the glass door 
of the curret 
Consider how I am puzzled,’ he said 
At some time after two o'clock in the 
morning Joyce Whipple runs in great haste 
blunders into the flower- 
I fix the time because the 
xact and clear. It was 
certainly after the rain had been falling for 
some time 1 had made the mold soft and 
It was al- 


could be deplorable 


better so, 


oom 


across the lawn 


hed and 


goes on 


footprints are so 


cohesive 


most certainly after the rain had ceased, 
otherwise those clear imprints would be 
spotted and blurred W ell then! Art half- 
past two someone flicks past the library 
window, vanishes into Mademoiselle Tas 
borough's room, locks the door and waits 
in a panic with fingers ready upon the 
electric-light switch. I ask myself, was 
Joyce Whipple indeed pursued—and caught 
by someone'’—and he dropped the next 
words slowlv one by one who had the 
right of entry into Miss Tasborough’s 
roome 

After all, were you right, my friend? 
Did something terrible happen in this 
garden just before you stole to the library 
for a book?”’ 


No cry was heard,’ said the Com 
missaire 

That is truc,"’ Hanaud agreed, ‘‘and 
on a still night a cry would have been 
heard a long way off. Yes!"’ 


He stood with a look of discomfort upon 
his face for a few moments and then 
shrugged his big shoulders 

Let us follow the line of these foot- 
steps. They cannot lead us into a worse 
tangle than we're in already.’ 

He left Moreau to pour a liquid plaster 
into the imprints and, with Corbie carry 
ing Joyce Whipple's shoes, went on 
Mr. Ricardo noticed that the line he 
took began at the turret door and led 
diagonally across the garden to the flower 
bed. Beyond the flower-bed it ran toward 
the river, passing just under the branches 
of the last trees of the avenue. Hanaud 
walked along slowly with his eyes upon 
the ground and his tongue grumbling. 

Women used to be helpful w hen I wasa 
young man. They wore pins—pins in their 
hair and pins in their clothes—and they 
dropped them everywhere the moment 
they began to run about. Ah!” 

He stopped to point to the little hole 
made by a high heel and went on again: 

‘They wore skirts, too, which caught in 
things and left a bit behind. Now they've 
got their clothes made like gloves and—oh!"’ 

He had discovered another stab in the 
grass from a narrow heel 

We're on the right line anyway.” 

Under the boughs of the trees at the end 

of the avenue he came to a definite halt 


IS companions stopped beside him 

and without a word he pointed to the 
ground. Underneath the boughs the turf 
was softer than in the open. The sun 
could not bake it and the trees dripped 
upon it long after the rain had ceased. 
And in this stretch of damp and yielding 
grass the two small footprints were com- 
pletely visible again, but side by side and 
close together as if something just at this 
point had brought the fugitive to a stop 
and held her there stunned 

‘Yes, she was startled here and stopped 
dead suddenly,’" said Hanaud. ‘‘Corbie, 
young man, make it sure for us.” 

Corbie knelt down and stood up the 
glittering slippers in the tracks, and again 
they fitted exactly, and not one of those 
who watched but had a clear, swift vision 
which appalled him. The vision of a girl 
fleeing in terror and arrested in full flight 
and standing in the dark under the boughs, 
her feet pressed together, her body tense 
with fear, her heart fluttering and fainting 
in her breast and a cry just checked upon 
her lips 


Hanaud took his stand just behind the 
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footprints and looked forward. He was 
looking straight toward the little dock 
which had been constructed at the river 
side. Mr. Ricardo uttered a cry. 

“Of course! Of course! The gabare!"’ 

Hanaud turned upon him in a flash. 

“The gabare which serves the Chateau 
from Bordeaux, ‘La Belle Simone.’ It was 
here in its harbor yesterday with stores 
It was to start on its return voyage with 
the change of the tide in the early morning 
at six—yes, I talked with the Captain 
yesterday afternoon at six. Joyce 
Whipple was running for sanctuary to the 
gabare.”” 

“Then why did she stop here beneath 
the trees at half-past two?’ Hanaud asked 
of him, but now eagerly, without a trace of 
irony or ridicule in his voice 

Mr. Ricardo was not at a loss for an 
explanation. 

‘She saw the pole of the mast against 
the sky, perhaps a lantern, too, swinging 
in the rigging. From here to the harbor a 
few strides. She knew that she was safe."’ 

Mr. Ricardo’s voice revealed the im- 
mensity of his relief. He had a very strong 
wish that no harm should come to the 
warm-hearted and extremely decorative 
young lady who had poured out to him her 
apprehensions for her friend on a summer 
night in London. She was safe—that was 
the conviction which cheered him—safe 
on the gabare and by this time very near to 
its mooring against the quay at Bordeaux 
But Hanaud did not share his convictions. 
He stood in a moody silence with his lips 
pursed and his forehead all wrinkled in a 
frown 

“That man won't believe anything un- 
less he has discovered it himself,’’ Mr. 
Ricardo reflected, irritated and at the same 
time disappointed. For if Hanaud dis 
believed, he might have a reason for dis- 
belief 

“Let us see!"’ said Hanaud. ‘'I invite 
you all to stand exactly where you are." 


H* WENT on alone, more slowly than 
ever and searching the ground with 
even a greater deliberation. At every step 
he took Ricardo expected an invitation to 
go forward. None came. Hanaud con- 
tinued his examination to the dockside 
and-there he stayed a long time, running 
backward and forward. Then throwing up 
his hands in a gesture of discouragement, 
he hurried back. 

“She stopped here!"’ he said, pointing to 
the shoes planted side by side. ‘‘Beyond 
not a mark. By the side of the harbor 
there is muddy gravel where at high tide 
the water has splashed over. There, if 
anywhere, there would be footprints to 
match those. But there's not a trace of 
them. Heavy shoes bound with iron— 
yes, but those slips of things—no! Made- 
moiselle Joyce Whipple went no nearer to 
the dock than this spot on which we 
stand. Wait!"’ 

He cast about first toward the marshy 
ground and the river and then under the 
trees. A broad gravel poche ran down the 
middle of the avenue and, narrowing to less 
than half its width at the end, curved off 
to the right toward the dock. Just where 
the turf met the gravel path he came across 
the footprints again. He summoned his 
companions to him with a gesture. The 
right foot was pointing toward the path 
and was on the edge of the turf. The left 
foot was drawn back behind it and pointed 
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toward the tiny harbor, the two imprints 
making an obtuse angle 

“We can read the story a little more 
clearly now,"’ he said. 

‘That young girl—she runs from the 
house in a panic across the lawn. Her 
frightened eyes are glancing back con- 
tinually over her shoulder and she blunders 
into the flower-bed, she crosses it, she con- 
tinues to run until something startles her, 
paralyzes her. She recovers and turns 
aside to the cover of the trees, running now 

oh, so lightly—on the tips of her toes, 
her feet skimming the grass. Once under 
the shelter of the branches she halts, for 
the moment secure, and stands firm, but 
looking back—yes, looking toward the 
dock.”’ 


E PUT his hypothesis to the best proot 
he could think of. Taking care not to 
disturb. the marks upon the grass, he 
acted the movements which he had been 
describing. And when he halted his feet 
fell naturally into precisely the same angle 
as that made by the footprints of Joyce 
Whipple 
Yes,’" he repeated wit a greater as- 
surance, ‘‘she looked again and for some 
time in the direction of the harbor—to 
make sure of—what?”’ 

All sorts of grim pictures rose before Mr 
Ricardo’s eyes. Perhaps she had seen 
dimly the basket put aboard the gabare and 
had somehow guessed the horror which it 
hid. Perhaps she had seen Evelyn Deven- 
ish murdered and her hand chopped off 
brutally with an ax. He had a vision of 
the Patron and his two sons obeying the 
relentless commands of But before 
Ricardo could fix upon the identity of the 
commander a little cry of triumph broke 
from Hanaud's lips. He stood gazing out 
over the river, he, too, stunned, but by an 
inspiration, not a panic 

Very sure!’’ he exclaimed, his voice 
gusty with excitement, ‘‘very sure!” 

He ran back to the spot where the shoes 
gleamed side by side upon the grass and 
stood behind them 

‘You shall tell me I grow old,” he 
shouted to Ricardo Yes, ves! That 
poor Hanaud! His brains are all wool and 
cherry-jam! It must be so! Ohoho!” 

It was almost as much to stop the in- 
decency of Hanaud’s ostentation as to 
gratify his curiosity that Mr. Ricardo felt 
it necessary to interrupt 

‘Shall we take it for granted that all 
the bouquets are now thrown and get on 
with our business?”’ he suggested a trifle 
acidly, and Hanaud bowed to the ground 

Ve shall do just what Milor’ wishes 
Ve shall hope to satisfy Milor’. We are 
Milor’s servants. Milor’, the carriage 
waits,’’ and he scraped and grimaced like 
a boy in the gutter. Certainly, Mr. Ricardo 
reflected, Hanaud was insufferable in his 
moments of elation. Happily, they did not 
on this occasion last long. He slipped out 
of his motley 

It was not what Joyce Whipple saw 
that held her here and set the chains 
about her feet. No, my friend. It was 
what she didn’t see. She runs straight as a 
stretched cord from the house to the gahare 
Her chance of sanctuary—yes, no doubt 
And suddenly here, at the end of the 
avenue, the dock’s in view. There is no 
gabare. It has put out.” 

Before its time?”’ 

Yes.” 
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“It has put out against the tide?”’ 
“Yes.” 


“Why” 


“Can't we all make a guess?’ Hanaud | 
answered gravely and had no need to be} 


more explicit 

The two boys playing by the river in the 
early morning, the basket with its tragic 
load gently rocking upon the ripples of the 


water and slowly washing nearer and} 


nearer to the bank nine miles nearer to the 
sea—those particulars returned to the 
memory of Hanaud's audience and offered 
a reason for the precipitate departure of the 
gabare to which no one could be blind 

Mr. Ricardo," Hanaud continued 
gravely, ‘‘it is said in all your treatises and 
books that+-there is one great difference 
between the police of England and the 
police of France. Where you cautiously 
proceed from fact to fact, we overleap the | 
facts and trust to intuitions. Well, cer-| 
tainly I trust one now. Here she stood, 
that young lady, while her heart fluttered 
down in despair. Then she turns. She 
must seek some other refuge. She runs for 
the avenue where the trees will hide her, 
and as she reaches it she stops and casts 
one look back toward the port. Perhaps, 
after all, her eyes misled her. Perhaps, 
after all, the pole of the mast is outlined 
against the sky But no! And she is 
off" 

He made a sweep with his arm toward 
the gravel path. Mr. Ricardo himself was 
carried away by the conviction and the 
fire of his friend. He did not doubt chat 
his was the real true explanation. Joyce 
Whipple had flown in terror up that 
avenue. He began to piece together the 
facts which he knew with this conjecture 
of which he was confident, and suddenly 
such a load of remorse bowed him down 
that all his companions were concerned for 
him. He rine. pale, he stood trembling 
a man aghast 


HAT is it?’’ asked Hanaud running 


to his side and supporting him | 


You are ill? No, no!’ 
I am ashamed,’* Mr 


by the arm 
No, Iam nor ill 
Ricardo stammered 


You see, it might | 


have been Joyce Whipple who whipped | 


past me on the terrace—after she had fled 
from here up the avenue. Suppose chat it 
was! Suppose that it was she who slipped 
into the turret-room! Suppose that for 
some reason we don't know the room was 
empty when she did! Suppose that it was 


Joyce who locked the door and waited in 


terror with her fingers on the switch! 
Suppose that, after she had turned the 
light out, she crept up-stairs to her room! 
You remember the tumbled bed and the 
question you asked: ‘Was she taken away 
from that room against her will?’ Well 
then—I could have saved her. Yes, I 


could. I had but to come straight out of | 


the library on to the terrace when she 
flashed past, and show her who I was.” 

‘She would not have waited to see, 
Hanaud argued 


i might have spoken through the glass 


door after the light went out. But I} 


didn't! I let her think that I was one of 
the hunters I was nervous and 
he broke off suddenly and stood erect 

Nervous! No! I was afraid. I could 
have saved Joyce last night, but I was 
afraid.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo’s outburst made everyone 
uncomfortable 
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Hanaud patted hin ly ) th 
shoulder 
But Jovce—she is not lost yet, he 
said 
Mr. Ricardo would not be consoled 
In a minute or two he would have made a 
luxury out of his cowardice, but happily 
Corbie, the gendarme, at this moment dis 


»vered yet another perplexity to add to 


this tangled affair 


Monsieur Hanaud,”’ he cried, his eyes 


starting out of his head and his voice 
one hoarse note of excitement Look! 
Look! 

He was standing in the open space at the 
end of the avenue, a few vards from the 
others of that party, and with an out 
stretched shaking arm he pointed to the 
lower branches of a tree 


CHAPTER XII 
Tue Mask 


HE cry had a sound so imperative that 
the delicate question of Mr. Ricardo’s 


mnduct was clean forgotter There was a 

sh to Victor Corbie, but not until they 
rood behind his shoulders could they sec 
what he was seeing 

[The sight gave a queer little shock to 

rvone and begat an uneasiness as things 
vhich are odd and bizarre are likely to do 
P rhaps, too. thev wert all now rathet 
ready to be startled and to sce miracles at 


ich turn of their road They were con 
i] 


foun le i to ol 
branch at which Corbie pointed, bending 
as though it watched 


among the leaves of the 


WScrve 
down toward them 
them 

By some chance a spray had blown across 


a face and head 


The Inside Story of How He Be 


fighting as well as everything else in life 
If you make mind to do a 
thing and understand what you're doing, 


once up your 
verything else will fall in line 
Everything else fell in line for him. Be 
tween Kingston, Jamaica, and the shore of 
Cuba lies a hundred-mile stretch of water, 
Sea. There is a devil in 
If that devil doesn't get you, 
of Cuba's will 


the Caribbean 


those waters 


rl 


tne shore 


coral fangs 


usually 


Ar eleven o'clock or 


twenty-eighth a little 


night of April 
cautiously 


the 
boat 





raised sail, lifted anchor and eased itself 
out of Kingston harbor If ever a boat 
lunk, that boat did. It was nota nice little 
boat. It had boulders piled in its bottom 


for ballast. It also had a varied assortment 
ot intiquated firearms 
for the At best that 
lirtle boat was unhealthy Those firearms 


made it the equivalent of a death-warrant 


collected in Jamaica 


Cuban revolutionists 


in any Spanish port 

Two Cuban revolutionists were in that 
boat, a Spanish deserter from the ranks, a 
laborer and a gentleman dressed in an 
English khaki hunting suit. It was nota 
happy party They on their way, 
but they had less chance than the proverb- 
ial jack-rabbit of ever getting anywhere. 


were 


UT that luck which sometimes arranges 
itself for heroes was with them. They 
crossed in safety in the unprecedented space 
of twenty-four hours. As softly as they 
had slunk out of Jamaica they slunk into 


the eves and hid them, but the rest of the 
face was revealed. It was quite livid in 
color with full lips, not so much red in 
color as a dark purple. The hair, on the 
other hand, was a bright red. The con- 
tour of the face was quite regular, but 
the whole effect was evil—abominably evil. 

HEY were still contemplating this ex 

traordinary spectaclewhensome breath 
of wind blew aside the spray which hid the 
eyes; and it was at once visible that, though 
there were long black eyelashes, as silken 
as the lashes of a lovely girl, there were no 
eves. The face was a mask but of an ar- 
tistry which was exquisite and astounding 

‘We must have that down,” said 
Hanaud 

It was not so high above their heads 
but that his crook-handled stick could 
strike it down. It fell on the grass and 
he picked it up. It was just a papier- 
maché mask—nothing more But he 
handed it to Victor Corbie and said 

Put it on!”’ 

Victor Corbie dropped his képi on the 
ground and, with a grin of delight over 
spreading his bucolic face, slipped the 
mask over his face and head, and at once 
grinning yokel he 


from a good-humored 
became a thing of horror, a thing to fly 


from in a panic 


Mr. Ricardo could not believe that so 
complete a transformation was possible 

The mask, fixed though the features 
were, lived ves, lived The bright red 


hair gave to it a final touch of uncanny 
force. Whichever way Corbie turned, the 
mask never leered. On the contrary, it was 
very sad—the long black fine lashes gave 
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Cuba and anchored at midnight under the 
very muzzles of the Spanish guns. Where- 
upon they sprawled upon that boulder 
bottom and slept! 

Came daylight, and with a quietness 
that made Arabs look like pikers they left 
those parts and mingled themselves with 
the jungle 

Now it is one thing to view a jungle from 
the velvet padded depths of a movie chair 
But quite another to sink yourself in it up 
to the middle of vour reluctant shins 
Somewhere in that jungle was General 
Garcia, encamped with his revolutionists, 
quarters entirely unknown. But he wasn't 
the main feature of that peevish place 
There were large, wet, warm gobs of 
tangled scenery overhead and larger gobs 
of oozy, gooey ferra infirma underfoot 

There were spiders, snakes, mosquitoes, 
leeches and strange, deadly fevers lying in 
wait. Food was infrequent and highly un- 
pleasant when encountered. The water 
was liquid suicide. And all these dangers 
faded into insignificance beside the fact 
that eight thousand Spanish soldiers pa- 
trolled the paths which Captain Rowan 
must follow, every one of them chuck full 
of murder for revolutionists or anyone who 
aided revolutionists 

A highly unhealthy situation! 

But Captain Rowan wasn't fussing about 
his health. He was hell-bent on finding 
General Garcia—and a little more or less 
hell hardly mattered 

He went into the jungle, literally step 
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to even Corbie's staring eyes the sadness of 
all the ages. It would have been a fit mask 
for the Wandering Jew, but for one at 
tribute ic had. It was wicked—sad and 
abominably wicked—a mask, in a word, 
for Satan. 

Such was its effect that even when Corbie 
had removed it from his head, one, at all 
events, of the men watching him wondered 
for a time whether this was not some de- 
mon masquerading as a peasant who 
had vouchsafed him a glimpse of his 
real aspect. 

“We shall take great care of this mask, 
Monsieur Le Commissaire,’’ Hanaud said, 
wrapping it up in a great colored handker- 
chief which he pulled from his pocket. 
‘There are only two men in the world, I 
think, who can make such masks as this. 
One of them is in America. The other is 
to be found in a studio at the back of the 
Haymarket in London. We shall soon 
know which of them made this and for 
whom. Meanwhile I beg that no one will 
speak of it."’ 

He looked from face to face to impress 
his command upon them all and continued 
with a quiet solemnity which Mr. Ricardo 
had only once or twice heard him use 
before: 

‘For this crime of the Chateau Suvlac 
has I think a good deal in common with 
this mask. I mean that when all at last is 
discovered we shall find it to have been an 
inhuman and malignant business. It was 
pitiless, I believe. So we, in our turn, shall 
be pitiless too.” 

Mr. Ricardo shivered. 


To Be ContTINVED 


came a Hero 


by step. And from the bushes black eyes 
watched Eyes of wives and children, 
families of revolutionists, hiding in the 


jungle to escape the Spaniards. Watched 
him at first with amusement. How soon 
this foolish little American would die 


there in the jungle among the cactus and 
the mango trees and the large, hungry 
ants! Then when he did not die, they 
watched him with suspicion and dread. 

Why was he there? That hunting suit— 
it was to laugh! Was he a spy for the 
Spanish? Should they kill him? Suspi- 
cious eyes darkening to hate—to death 
But gradually his handful of ragged 
Cubans won them over. He had not come 
to spy. He had come to help them, and 
they should help him. They should bring 
him food and water, tell him where 
General Garcia might be found. 


SS SWIFT scurryings began through the 
bush—brief, frightened whisperings— 

One day—two days—three— 

Sometimes walking, sometimes riding, 
sometimes lying desperately flat against 
the jungle floor, the breath driven back 
into their throats while Spanish soldiers 
jingled along the trail. 

The parrots and ‘“‘Judas birds’’ were 
among the greatest dangers. Wherever a 
man went they went, too, rising in scream- 
‘mg fluttering. hoards above the treetops, 
spreading the news. 

Three days—four days— 

They were filthy and fevered. They 
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were ravenous and bewildered. Their 
bowels retched with nausea, their brains 
were puddles of weariness. Night and 
day merged into one miasmal haze 

Then suddenly on the fifth day they were 
there, stumbling, spent, into an open space 
which instantly seethed with startled, 
hostile men. In the doorway of a tent a 
tall, gaunt man faced them, his eyes like 
fixed bayonets. Andrew Rowan was with 
Calixto Garcia. And he was with him- 
alive! 

But chat life still hung on a breath. 
Could an exhausted man without creden- 
tials or proof of his mission convince a 
desperate outlaw? Could he put enough 
fury and faith in his raveled voice to grapple 
with that other man’s spirit? He could try. 
And for one hour he did try, breaking the 
amazing news that America had declared 
war against Spain, asking cooperation, 
offering aid—arguing in frantic haste with 
those black eyes closing round him in a 
ring and the rusty old guns twitching in 
lean brown hands 

Little by little the suspicion faded from 
Garcia's fierce glance and the tense lips 
warmed and relaxed. Hert was help! 
After thirty years of war and intermittent 
fighting here was help at last for shackled 
Cuba. Cuba—free! His spirit rose with 
a rush at the thought of it. He would 
stake his life and his honor and the lives 
and honor of his men on a dream like that 
He would trust the Americano— And he 


did 
HAT is how Andrew Rowan took the 


message to Garcia 

But that wasn't why he did it—and I 
still wondered 

Medals, promotions, newspaper no- 
tices—did the thought of such rewards 
flicker through his head? Perhaps. A man 
as careful of his grooming as dandy An- 
drew Rowan might well have an eye for 
other decorations. But there was shrewd- 
ness as well as natural human vanity in 
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The Hootch Dancer 


Continued from page 59 


was a good girl. She liked to sit at his 
table between dances, a cloak around her 
dancing dress, or afterwards when her 
work was done. Most of the time he was 
drunk. But even then you'd have to look 
close to know it. He was always the 
gentleman, the caballero 

Until one night—late it was! Dawn was 
creeping in to stain the east with light 
And Don, drunk and consequently beside 
himself, said to her: 

“Do you realize, Mona, you are a—a 
wonderful woman. Beautiful. Charming 
True—true as steel. If—if I could conquer 
myself—I would love you. Ido love you 
my dear. My dear!”’ 

She was thrilled at his words, but then 
the old suspicion of all men leaped up to 
meet the danger 

She looked at him contemptuously, 
her curiosity dead. He was like the rest, 
after all. He wanted something—whining 
about love and admitting he wasn’t man 
enough for a woman 

“If I was yellow, I wouldn't admit it," 
she laughed “[ thought you were a 
man.” 

Don slunk away out of the place, and 
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that neat head. Sureiy he was too clever 
a bargainer to risk an abominable death 
for the frippery of fame. Something taller 
than vanity and livelier than the habit of 
obedience must have steeled his spirit to 
face the devilish trail 

I asked him 

‘Now that it all has had time to settle,”’ 
I said, ‘what do you think made you do 
it? Most of us would have turned tail and 
run. Didn't you want to? Death for 
desertion may not be a pretty ending, but 
it's a iong sight neater than death by tor- 
ture in a Cuban jungle. You must have 
figured all that out—you weren't a fool. 
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smile . Colonel Rowan, 
vecause [ liked it." 


And I guess,”’ 
“that was why I did itc—t 





that morning when her work was done 
she strolled out to the bar 
“You were right about chat rich man’s 
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ceived a note from old Damon Mayne 
It requested the courtesy of an interview 
at the old man’s office at her earliest con 
venience 

I wonder,’ she said as she showed the 
letter to Bill, ‘*I wonder what the old party 
wants to see me for! They don't have 
hootch dancers in department stores that 
[ever heard. Maybe he wants to hand me 
a job as a cloak and suit model. Anyhow, 
I'll go up and listen to his proposition.” | 
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She walked through the bustling city 
under a roof and inquired for Mr 
Mayne's office The obvious suspicion 
which greeted her question put her ever- 
ready temper on edge, but her treatment 
at the offices mollified her. She waited 
just long enough for a brisk young woman 
to announce her a1 d then she was ushered 
in with the deference accorded royalty 
or a best customer 

Old Mayne was standing, waiting for 
her in a long quiet room more like a library 


than an office He was a tall, slim man, 
erect for all his years, firm of mouth and 
smiling. His blue eyes were puckered with 


lines of shrewdness and he swept her with 
a glance He did not blame the boy for 
having tallen in love with her, as his in 
formant said he had 

I'm Mona Levi she said in that 


rich, throaty voice of hers You sent for 


me 
Yes he said and placed a chair for 
her Won't vou sit down 
He sat very close to her 
I want to know he said how much 


you think it’s worth to let my boy alone 
She looked at him and felt the chill of 
his eyes 
I—I don't know what you mean,"’ she 
said doubtfully 


He laughed Pardon me for disagree 


ing with you But you and | are people ot 
the world And | realize we all need 
money So I've taken the liberty of 


making out a check for you 

He pic ked up two folded pieces of paper 
from the table. One of these he handed 
to her. It was a check for ten thousand 


dollars 
What's this for?’ she asked bewildered 
Thar, he laughed. is for signing 
this 


HIS,"’ she saw as she read it, was an 

agreement couched in deadly legal 
language to relinquish any and all claims 
she might have on the body or personal 
effects of one Don Mayne Further, it 
pledged the signer to release said Don 
Mayne from any promises of marriage he 
might have made het 

Listen, Mr. Mayne,"’ she said earnestly, 

you got me wrong Don don't mean 
invthing tome. We're just friends.’ 

Not enough, ch?” he said good-hu 
moredly Well, how would fifteen thou 
sand strike you? 

She looked at him while her rage 


mounted Then she stood up 

I told you you got me wrong,”” she re 
peated | don’t want any money that 
way 


Old Mayne lost his temper 
I've dealt with women of your sort 
No dance hall 


roing to ruin my son's life 
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pefore he said bitingly 
larling ts 
You will take this check and sign this 
igreement 

You go to hell she blazed and tore 
the check into fragments and threw them 
on the table 

Very well, then,’ he warned her 
I've tried to settle this thing amicably 
ince you won't have it So, I shall have 
to use other methods. Unless vou leave 
my son alone you will begin immediately 
to find life decidedly unpleasant. I-—"’ 


\ 


You listen she hissed You don't 
know it, but I'm a good woman All my 
ife I've been proud of being good. I[ain‘t 

woman of that sort I was telling 


you the God's truth when I said Don 
meant nothing to me. But he does now 
He's over twenty-one. If he wants to see 
me, he can. I ain't letting anyone tell me 
what to do. And that goes, Mr. Mayne.”’ 

She whirled out of the office and Damon 
Mayne stared after her, standing very 
straight, his firm mouth set. Then he sat 
down and picked up the telephone 

““Get me police headquarters, please,”’ 
he said 


ILL HALLIDAY was worried. While 

he served the few customers that 
dribbled in that night he wondered what 
had happened between Mona Levine and 
old Damon Mayne to make the girl the 
raging devil she was. She would tell 
him nothing, but her abandoned dancing 
roused the enthusiasm of the few who had 
come early 

Don Mayne came in, and Bill was 
startled at his haggard look. He went 
straight to his own table, but Bill waited 
in vain for his order of whisky. When Bill 
heard Johnny the Hop running over some 
new pieces he wondered what Mona was 
doing. He stepped from behind the bar 
to look. 

Mona was sitting at Don Mayne’s 
table. The boy's lips were white with the 
strain of wanting the stuff. His easy, 
graceful demeanor was cracking from him, 
and Mona was talking softly to him in her 
deep, rich voice 

Suddenly he broke. His hand groped out 
till ic found hers and clutched it 

““T can’t stand it any longer, Mona, he 
moaned. “I can't stand it.’ 

The girl rose swiftly, her cloak falling 
from about her to reveal her voluptuous 
young body, and Bill thought of a leopard- 
ess. She flowed to the boy's side and her 
arms cradled his head 

Never mind, kid,’ she crooned. 

You'll get your liquor.”’ She was 
startled at the tingle that ran through her 
body and the sudden wish to crush his 
head to her breast and cover his face 
with kisses. The boy had forgotten his 
thirst 

I love vou, Mona,”’ he sobbed, all 
unnerved from being away from the stuff. 
“I'd do anything for you.” 

‘All right, Don,”’ she smiled. ‘‘Have a 
drink.” 

She called a waiter and ordered for him 

He drank it at a gulp and ordered again 
with an apology But she went on smil- 
ing. She was smiling when she walked 
away 

‘‘What does it mean?”’ Bill asked as she 
passed him 

‘It means," she laughed, “that no 
millionaire that thinks he’s God can tell 
me where to get off."’ 

So in the early morning Don Mayne 
lay sprawled, his arms across his table and 
Mona sneered down on him, standing 
there in her short skirts, her eyes blazing 
Ww ith scorn 

‘There he is,"’ she said to Bill, standing 
beside her. “‘There’s the son of the man 
who said I was ‘a woman of that sort.’ A 
great guy to carry out ‘other plans.’"’ And 
she laughed again 

I wouldn't go too far,”’ said Bill, a 
little uneasy. “‘Old Mayne’s a powerful 
man. If he sends out the word, ie obey 
it, even down here.”’ 

I ain't afraid of him,"’ she declared. 

What can he do to me?” 
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Even as she spoke the startled habitués 
stilled their song and paused with their 
glasses half-way to their lips. The place 
was full of police. Danny the Dude, 
the immune and One of the Boys, had 
been raided. 

“What's the idea?’’ raged Danny the 
Dude to the stolid sergeant in command of 
the squad. ‘“‘I'll have you broke for this."’ 

“Orders,"" answered the _ sergeant. 
“You'te pinched for runnin’ a disorderly 
resort po son want Mona Levine.” 

“You want me?” repeated Mona, stand- 
ing near Bill in her short skirt. ‘‘What 
for?”’ 

‘For bein’ an inmate. Will ye go and 
get dressed or will ye come as ye are?”’ 

“An inmate of a disorderly house! 
A—" 

“Don't say it. But that’s it,’’ said the 
sergeant. “‘Come on now.” 

Mona spent the night in a cell, despite 
Bill's efforts to get bail 

She stood silent and sullen before the 
Court the next morning as the clerk read 
the charge against her. And her pride in 
being a good woman cringed under the 
lash of the man’s words. Her character 
was shredded from her. And she knew 
there was no redress in that Court with the 
judge on the bench trembling for his own 
job 

“Have you any defense?’’ asked the 
Court. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

““Guilty,’’ pronounced the judge, fum- 
bling among his papers. ‘‘Sixty dollars or 
sixty days.” 

Bill paid her fine as she stood in the back 
of the court-room, her dark eyes smolder- 
ing with the pain of wounded pride. The 
thing she had rized more than anything 
else in life had been snatched from her 
She felt naked. And Damon Mayne had 
done it. She wondered how he would like 
it if someone had smirched a daughter of 
his. Her eyes glinted and she was trem- 
bling when Bill took her arm. 

“Te's all right, kid,’’ he comforted. “‘It 
don’t mean nothin’.”’ 

“Where is Don Mayne?” she asked, not 
listening to him. 

‘*He’s back at Danny's, still asleep."’ 

“Take me there, Bill. I want to talk 
to him.” 

He came out to the bar as they arrived. 
He had washed and looked immaculate, 
as he always did. Mona drew him to a 
table 

‘Don,’ she asked eagerly, “‘do you 
love me?”’ 

A light leaped to his eyes. ““You know 
I do, Mona,” he told her. 

“Allright. I want you to do mea favor 
I want you to come with me for breakfast 
We're goin’ over to Jersey. Have a couple 
of drinks before you go. Are you on?”’ 

When they went out Bill looked doubt- 
fully after them. 

‘I'm afraid,’’ he told Danny. ‘‘Mona’s 
so sore, she don't know what she’s doin’."’ 


WO hours later Damon Mayne seated 
at his desk was interrupted by his 
white-faced secretary. 

‘*There’s a woman on the wire,’’ she 
said. She insists on talking to you. She 
said you knew her as, ‘a woman of that 
sort.’ ” 

He picked up the receiver 

‘‘Mr. Mayne?’’ he heard “This is 
Mona Levine, the woman you insulted in 
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your office yesterday and had arrested this 
morning as a woman of the streets. Re- 
member? I just want to tell you that if 
I'm a woman of the streets, there’s one in 
your family. I married your son an hour 
ago.” 

Damon Mayne went white, but his voice 
was even as he answered. 

“Tell my son he is no longer son of 
mine,’’ he said 

He could hear the woman laughing as 
he hung up 

But over in their room in the old Wis- 
taria Hotel Don Mayne stared silently at 
his bride as she hung up the receiver. 
Their eyes clung, and Mona discovered a 
new quality in her husband. His eyes 
were cold and steady. Hers dropped be- 
fore them 

‘Well?’ She asked defiantly and looked 
up again in the unbearable silence 

Don was staring out the window 

‘He had it coming,’ she defended. 
‘He's got me on the records as a woman of 
the streets." 

Don seemed not to hear her. He walked 
to the door, but she was there before him. 

“Wait, Don, she pleaded, her hands on 
his shoulders. *‘I want to explain.” 

He shook his head. ‘There's nothing 
to explain, Mona. I see your point of 
view. But I—I'm sorry you hate me 
so.”" 

“I don't!" she denied passionately. 
‘Don, I never knew till now. I love 
you.” 

He smiled and tried gently to lift her 
hands from him 

““No!"’ she begged. 
For God's sake, don’t. 
what I was doing. 

His pressure on her wrists became firmer. 
But her arms crept about his neck. 

‘‘Kiss me, then—kiss me, Don,’ she 
breathed. 

He fought a hopeless fight, and then his 
head drooped till their lips were locked. 
The earth rocked beneath her, and she 
felt she was a flame. Then she felt herself 
lifted gently aside. The door slammed. 
He was gone. Mona threw herself on the 
bed. She khew now this man was the 
caballero of whom she had dreamed. 
But instead of coming into her life, he was 
striding out of it. 


“Don't go, Don. 
I didn’t know 


ONA LEVINE, the hootch dancer, 
came back to Danny the Dude's. 
But she was a new Mona. Her arrogance 
was gone, replaced by a gentleness that 
approached fear 
‘“‘Mona,”” said Bill, polishing a glass, 
‘you look tough. What's the matter?"’ 
She smiled. “‘Nothing, Bill,"’ she told 
him, “except I married a man for spite and 
found out I loved him."’ 


**Married?’’ echoed Bill, and his face 
went white and old. ‘‘Married!"’ 
“Yes. I married Don Mayne And 


She turned and her fingers 
“Oh, Bill, find him for 
If you don’t, I'll 


he’s gone.”’ 
grasped his coat. 
me! Find him for me! 
die!" 


“All right, kid,"’ Bill promised. *‘Don’t 
let it get your goat.” 
But when she went away—'‘God!"’ 


Bill said and polished and polished a glass 
with a shaking hand. Then he swung the 
towel absently across the bar. 

“God, what a world!’ he told himself 
“It gives you everything you don’t want 
and holds back everything you do.”’ 
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Bill tried to find Don Mayne. And 
his efforts would have uncovered Don 
if he had been hiding in any saloon or 
boozing den in the city. For Bill had a 
secret service for local work as efficient as 
was that of the British in the Great War 
He would say to every bum that came 
whining in for a drink of No. 6 whisky: 

“Do you know Don Mayne? You find 


him for me. Tell me where he is and I'll | 


give you a quart.”’ 
He could have had a man murdered for a 


pint. So the sodden army of seekers spread | 


over the city, peering out of their rheumy 
eyes for sight of the man they sought in 
hope of the reward whose fire would kid 
them into believing they were the men 
they had been before they took to drink 
But never a one saw Don Mayne; never a 


one heard of him. He had disappeared. 


Bill would have thought it was a good | 


riddance if it hadn't been for Mona. Every 
night when she came to work she would 
say: 

“Any news, Bill?” 

And Bill would rub the spotless bar 
vigorously with a towel and answer: 

‘Nothin’ yet, Mona, kid, but I expect 
to hear somethin’ any minute.”’ 

And Mona would shake her head and 
smile a sad little smile and go to dress 
She lost her fire, that priceless element that 
had drawn the boys and girls from all over 
to Danny the Dude's to see her dance. She 
was still graceful. Nothing could take her 
grace from her, and she slipped into the 
music because music was as natural to her 
as breathing. But her face was drawn and 
white and her eyes were dull. When she 
wasn't dancing she'd sit in her little dress- 
ing-room and stare at nothing and think 
of the boy she'd ruined—and may be killed. 


O THE days and the weeks dragged by, 

like dancers dancing without music, 
and Mona wasted away, her flesh consumed 
by her spirit that was avid for the man 
she loved. Then she fastened on a slender 
hope, as people will who have all but lost 
everything. She came to believe that old 
Damon Mayne had persuaded his son to go 
away. And for a time that buoyed her up, 
and she regained something of her old 
spirit. So the patrons of Danny the Dude 
quit saying: 

“TI guess the hootch dancer's done. | 
hear she's hittin’ the booze or the hyp or 
somethin’.”’ 

Whereat another would answer: 

“‘No. She don’t monkey with the stuff 
She fell for a guy and she done him wrong 
and he blew away on her.”’ 

They quit saying that—for a few days 
until Damon Mayne pocketed his pride in 
his anxiety and called her on the telephone 

“Tell Don,’ he said, “‘that if he'll 
come home, we'll let bygones be bygones 
And you come with him.” 

A fit of trembling seized her and she 
leaned against the wall. 

“Oh, my God!"’ she wailed. ‘He's 
gone. I don’t know where he is. I thought 
he was with you! Oh, where is he? Where 
can he be?”’ 

In the silence she could hear the dart 
pierce the old man’s heart. Then: 

‘Can you come to see me tomorrow?” 
he asked. ‘‘I’ll send my car for you.”’ 

So she gave him the address of her tiny 
apartment—on Fourth Street it was—and 
the next day a shining car with a chauffeur 
drew up for her. 
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When she ent i his office she thought 
Damen Mayne was as cold and untouched 
as ever. Then they looked into each 
other's eyes and discovered the love they 
bore Don, son of the one and husband of 


the other And suddenly Damon Mayne 
slipped into a chair and buried his face in 
his hands Mona Levine, the hootch 


dancer, stood looking down at him until 
her hand went out hesitatingly and 
touched his shoulder, and he started to 
cry —deep, dry sobs that shook him 

He's gone,’ he wept My boy! My 
boy!" 

Mona knele with her arms about him 
und tried to draw for him the warmth of 
comfort from her frozen heart. So they 
were held together by their common loss 

And the days and the weeks moved more 
slowly, dragging, like dancers who are 
tired from dancing long without music 


‘aa O months. Mona had to give up her 
dancing. She was almost a skeleton 
Love consumed her, as it will one woman 
in a thousand and one man in a million 
She went home to her little apartment and 
sat there, thinking, thinking, eating when 
it occurred to her, which was seldom, and 
seeing old Damon Mayne nearly every day 
He came to talk to her about his son 

Bill had just arrived at work one after- 
noon in the late fall. He had put on his 
apron and was looking over the stock when 
1 big man strode into the bar. He was 


headache—physical or mental—I go to the 
Aquarium and regard the fish. The fish 
never fail to soothe me 


Well,’ she admitted with critical 
hesitancy perhaps you're right, al- 
though under similar circumstances I 
choose Grant's Tomb She smiled 


Burt in spite of this serious difference, 
there can be no doubt that we both bow 
down to the same strange god.” 

Ir was really a very satisfactory after 
noon, and when Norman was shaving be- 
fore dinner he winked solemnly into the 


mirro¢t 

My interest, of course, is entirely 
icademic, he informed his lathered 
image, “but I'll bet four cents she doesn't 
live in Siberia!’ 


H' FOUND her again after dinner 
She was standing by the door of the 
writing-room when he stepped in from 
the deck and she was in evening dress 
Norman never had any clear memory of 
that dress. He sensed vaguely that it was 
of some pale golden stuff and that it was 
partially covered by a cape of the same 
material, but beyond that he did not go 

Gosh! said Norman with shaken 
sincerity 

Katherine smiled up at him and her 
hair gleamed gold under the lights 

What is it?’’ she asked 

Nothing le was just your dress 
[ imagine.’ 

She was pleased 


You like ir?’ 


**Yes He studied her with somber 
eves Yes, I like it 
She laughed If anyone should ask 


you,” she suggested, ‘I should say that you 
und I are getting along extremely well.”’ 


wearing heavy shoes, blue trousers, a 
reefer jacket and a cap 

“A dock wolloper or a sailor,’ Bill 
thought as he shota swift glance at him and 
mechanically set out a bottle and a glass 

But the big man shoved the bottle con- 
temptuously aside and laughe 

Don't you know me, Bill?’’ he asked 

Bill stared at him and slowly became 
aware that it was Don Mayne. His mouth 
opened and stayed open—he was so sur- 
prised—until anger for Mona's sake—and 
maybe for his own—flushed his face and 
tightened his jaw 

‘Where’ ve you been?"’ he growled. 

“Atsea. Aboardatramp. We sailed to 
Liverpool and Brest and I sweated the 
booze out of me. I'll never touch it again 
Where's Mona?”’ 

“She's dyin’,’’ Bill snapped. “‘Dyia’ of 
love for you, you big bum!" 

Dying?’ echoed the boy, and his face 
went white and he grabbed the bar as he 
stared like a stricken bear at Bill 

He pulled himself together and, though 
his face was pale and he was trembling, his 
voice was steady as he demanded: 

Where is she?"’ 

He was gone before Bill had finished say- 
ing his say, and the bartender looked after 
him and felt as a traveler lost in the desert 
must feel when all hope has gone out of 
him of ever finding water and holding on to 
the life that it will keep in his body. A 
part of Bill Halliday died that day, and it 
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Two Fools at Sea 


Continued from page 42 


They danced in the Cynthia's ballroom, 
a luxurious affair whose broad expanse 
of shining floor was rimmed with rows 
of little tables. The sea was as calm as 
glass, the music was good and Norman 
tele slightly bemused, as though under the 
influence of some strange drug 

The little tables filled rapidly as they 
danced, and after a time he looked down 
upon the top of her head with a quizzical 
smile 

At the grave risk of inflating your self- 
esteem,”’ he remarked, ‘‘I am forced to tell 
you that a large number of these good 
people about us are raptly engrossed in 
your eV ery move 

Are they?” 

He felt her shrug, but then after an inter- 
val she pulled away and smiled 

I think,’ she observed, ‘‘that I can 
give you the answer to that problem.’ 

Really?”’ 

She nodded. “‘Yes. You know how all 
the world loves romance, and’’—she dis- 
played the diamond solitaire on her left 
hand—"‘I’m wearing this. They think 
we're engaged."’ She laughed. “Isn't that 
delicious!’ 

Norman did not laugh. He scowled, 
instead, darkly 

‘Delicious,’ he said bitterly at last, 
“is precisely the world!” 

Something went wrong after that and 
the evening was not a success. Conversa- 
tion languished and Norman seemed con- 
tent to sit silent at their little table, frown- 
ing into space. At length they gave it up 
and went out on deck 

Do you know,"’ he said abruptly, 
‘““T don't think this arrangement will work 
Perhaps we'd better give it up.” 
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was several days before he thought of the 
epitaph about this being a “‘hell of a 
world,"’ to put over its grave. 


“TIFE ain't so good,’* said Harry of the 

shaking hands, pouring a drink 
down in Bill's bootleg bar. ‘“‘It’s a hell of 
a world.” 

“Lay off,’’ growled Bill as the whisky 
slopped over the glass. ‘‘You ain't fillin’ a 
lamp. Why don’t you get wise to your- 
self? You'll be gettin’ fired.”’ 

“Not me,” grinned Harry. “‘I’m press 
agent for Mona Levine. You know, the 
dancer in the Frolics. Been with her for 
years. She'd never fire a man for drinkin’ 
Funny, too. She don't touch it herself 
Neither does her husband. Great people 
Go everywhere with the best of them. And 
maybe she ain't crazy about that guy 
Worships him. She talks like a thorough- 
bred and acts like one. And she got her 
start as a hootch dancer down on the 
Bowery. Why, say Bill, you must have 
known her 

“Yeh,” said Bill—and polished a glass 
dreamily and sighed and became brisk 
again. “Yeh. Nice kid. I knew her 
when—say, you're right at that. It’s a 
hell of a world. Gives you everything you 
don't want and holds back everything you 
do. Have one on me. And remember you 
ain't fillin’ a lamp. Why don't you get 
wise to yourself, Harry? Why don't you 
cut out the stuff?"’ 


Katherine paused in her step and turned 
to him. ‘Do you want to?” she asked. 
“It’s up to you.” 

“Yes, I do."" Norman gulped and 
looked down at her with misery in his 
eyes. Her face was pale in the moonlight 
‘That is—no."’ He squared his shoulders 
“No, [don't 

She showed no surprise, but merely held 
out her hand. “‘In that case I'll say thank 


you for a very nice evening, and good night 


instead of good-by."’ 


ORMAN STEVENS walked the deck 
for two hours and thirteen minutes 
before retiring 

They spent all of the next day together 
and Norman could have been entirely 
happy, he felt, except for one thing. The 
engagement ring taunted him. Whenever 
Katherine moved her hand it winked and 
gleamed wickedly as though to say, 
“Don't forget, young man, » ah forget. 
You may have her now, but in reality she 
belongs to someone else. Don't forget!”’ 

He did not forget. He remembered so 
keenly, in fact, that after dinner he broke 
the contract in spite of himself 

‘Tell me, Katherine,’’ he said miserably, 
all at once, ‘*who is he?”’ 

‘Who ts who?” 

He leaned forward and touched the cold 
surface of the diamond. ‘“‘Who,”’ he de- 
manded doggedly, ‘is he?”’ 

His meaning was obvious 

‘I chought,”’ she said with a faint hint 
of reproach, ‘‘that we had agreed not to 
discuss personalities." 

‘We've got to discuss something!" 
He threw out a baffled hand. ‘“‘We've 
talked literature and art and music, and 
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if we don't look out it will be prohibition 
next! Besides, I want to know about 
him.’ 

“You're sure?”’ 

““Yes.’" He was grim. “I'm sure.”’ 

‘*Well’’—she hesitated—“*‘to begin with, 
his name is George. He—"’ 

Katherine talked well. She warmed 
slowly to her subject, but after a time she 
seemed to forget Norman's presence and a 
rapt look came into her eyes. Finally she 
turned to him. ‘‘Shall I go on?” 

His face was haggard. 

““No,”’ he said hoarsely, 
I've had enough.” 


“don't go on. 


ATER that evening they went up to the 

boat deck. It was beautiful on the 

boat deck—warm and still, and the noises 

of the ship seemed distant and removed. A 

full moon drifted in a cloudless sky and 

bathed the ship, the lifeboats and them- 
selves in a ghostly radiance. 

Katherine sighed and slipped her hand 
into the crook of his arm. 

“Did you ever,’’ she whispered, ‘‘see 
anything more marvelous?” 

He was watching a stray little wisp of 
hair as it stirred in the breeze 

‘“No,”’ he agreed unsteadily, ‘‘never.”’ 

They leaned side by side at the starboard 
rail and looked out across the waters. 
From the distant blurred horizon came the 
pathway of the moon, an ever-broadening 
strip of dancing silver, and somewhere far 
beneath an orchestra was playing, its 
music muted by the distance. Norman 
breathed with difficulty 

For a long time Katherine was silent 
and then slowly she turned and looked up 
into his face. 

‘To be alive on a night like this,’’ she 
said tremulously, “‘is worth almost any- 
thing, isn’t it, Norman?” 

He did not answer, but put an unsteady 
hand on her arm 

‘Katherine!’ he choked. ‘‘Katherine—"’ 

He backed away and his hand came slow- 
ly to his throat. 

“I—I—” 

“Why, Norman, what is it?” 

For a long moment he fought for con- 
trol and then the words ripped out. 

“It’s nothing,” he gasped, ‘‘nothing. 
I-—I've got to go!"’ 

Before she could speak he had turned and 
was gone. He stumbled, almost running, 
down the moonlit deck. 

He made his explanations the next morn- 
ing and they were not easy, for Katherine 
greeted him with a certain coldness when 
he sank into the steamer chair beside her. 

“About last night,"’ he began awk- 
wardly, “I'm frightfully sorry.”’ 

She dismissed the matter with a tiny 
wave of the hand 

‘Please don’t be bothered. It 
worth mentioning.”’ 

‘*Please, Katherine,’’ he begged, ‘‘don't 
be angry. I know it was a horrible thing 
to do, but I couldn't help it."’ He gulped. 
*‘T had an attack.”’ 

She turned to him instantly, 


isn't 


her cold- 


ness gone. “Oh, Norman, I didn't know. 
I'm terribly sorry. Are you all right 
now?” 

He flushed. ‘‘Yes, I'm all right now. I 


was all right in less than an hour after it 
happened, but just at the time it—it sort 
of bowled me over.” 

She ~at her hand on his. 
say?” 


JULY, 


*‘What can I 


1928 


He seemed acutely uncom- 
“There's nothing to say. I 
only want to assure you that it won't hap- 
pen again.” 


‘Nothing.”’ 
fortable 


HE night before the Cynthia docked 

was another one of those nights. 
When Katherine and Norman stepped out 
on deck after dinner the moon was a blaze 
of glory and the breeze was a warm Caress. 
Norman was strangely silent. Katherine, 
to the contrary, seemed completely happy 
and after a time she turned to him impul- 
sively 

“Norman,” 
dance tonight 
I want to go up to the boat deck 
you take me, please?"’ 

He drew a long breath 
mind,’’ he replied miserably, 
not 

Katherine's eyebrows lifted, but she said 
nothing further. They walked swiftly 
and in silence until suddenly he pulled 
away from her and leaned against the 
rail. 

“Do you still,’’ he demanded, 
go up to the boat deck?”’ 

“Why, yes, but—"’ 

He squared his shoulders and inter- 
rupted her 


she said, “I don’t want to 


“T'd rather 


“want to 


“Very well, then, darn it,’’ he said 
brusquely, ‘“‘we'll go!"’ 
Others, it seemed, had thought of the 


boat deck before them These strolled in 
couples about the open deck; they lolled 


also in couples—in discreetly sequestered 


steamer chairs; they stood—invariably 
in couples—in the shadows of the life- 
boats. Norman sniffed. 


‘It would séem,"’ he commented drily, 
“that romance is in the air.” 

She nodded. *‘Yes. Isn't it disgusting?"’ 
She tucked her hand under his arm. ‘“‘I'm 
glad I have someone like you.” 

Norman said nothing. 

Once more they found a place by the 
starboard rail, but this time, in order to 
have some measure of privacy, they per 
mitted the prow of a giant lifeboat to 
screen them from the general view. Nor 
man lit a cigaret with nervous fingers 
while Katherine, with her chin in her 
hands, gazed dreamily out to sea 

“Tt is almost,’’ she said gently after a 
long, silent interval, ‘‘like the last time 
we came up here, isn't it?”’ 

He snapped his cigaret over the rail 

““Yes,"’ he agreed huskily, ‘‘almost 
exactly.”’ 

She turned about then and faced him 
with a tiny, wistful smile on her lips 

“I'm going to admit,"’ she said, ‘‘that 
I'm sorry we are never to do it again 
It has been nice, hasn't it—our compact.” 

He swallowed with difficulty. ‘‘Yes, 
Katherine, it—it has."’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I’m going to admit more 
I'm going to admit that I am sorry about 
some clauses of our contract. I am sorry 
that we aren't to see each other after to 
morrow.”’ 

He took a half-step toward her. 

‘Do you want to see me,"” he demanded, 
his throat dry, ‘‘after tomorrow?” 

She nodded and smiled up at him. The 
moonlight was in her hair and the breeze 
blew her evening cape about her in soft 
folds 

“Yes, Ido. Idon’t see why I shouldn't 
I am sure that George—"’ 

““Stop!"" Norman stepped close to her 
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“If you don't} 


it’s too beautiful out here. | 
Will | 


} 
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His voice was trembling as he spoke 
There is something that I want to say.’ 
What ts tt? 


Ic is simply this!’ He laughed wildly 


ind caught her in his arms George, 
he said roughly he bent his head, ‘‘be 
lamned! 
He kissed her full upon the lips 
For a long, delirious moment she was 
ixed against him and chen with a cry 
he tore h t fr ind put both hands to 
her mouth 
Oh h ricd furiously You 
you fool 
He leaned back against the lifeboat and 
passed a weary hand over his forehead 
l imagine he observed, in a dead 
low vol chat [ have just about done 
it 
Kathert lid not answer; she was crv 
ing silently with her head on her arms 
Katherine he faltered humbly 
I'm 
Don't rouch me She pulled sharply 
iway and regarded him with tear-stained, 


[hate you! [I never knew 
invone could be so—so utterly loathsome 
The color mounted slowly into Norman's 


cheeks and hts | 


wrathful eyes 


id came up 


L know he said stiffly that | was 
in awful fool and tor that I apologize 
Burt as tor being loathsome—aftter all, was 
ic so terribl I—I only kissed you 

O} Her small foot stamped the 





leck. “You only kissed me She pointed 
i trembling finger I want you to know 
that | have be kissed behind every life 
boat on every ship on the Green Star Line, 
ind Iw yu to know that I'm sick and 
1 of it! S| vas close to tears again 

| believed tn you and I trusted you and 

nw —why ven being engaged didn't 


' | thought you were a gentle 


nan, but instead you are nothing but a 


imevitable 


Norman relaxed It was 
h ht geged It yulds 


ippened, you s beca 


t be helped. It 
of my incurable 
looked at 
urable disease! 


amazed scorn 


Will you be kind 


him in 
,our in 
ugh to explain? 
He smiled a 
Under ordinary circumstances he 
vid her [ should not explain, but as you 
are engaged it can make no difference to 
you My incurable disease is—he drew a 
leep breath that time I cross the 
ocean I fall in love with some girl and then 


weary smile 


every 


is soon as I get on shore [—I regret it. I 
fell in love with you 
Katherine seemed utterly stunned So 


vou fell in love with me' 
Yes 
She sturtrered And as soon as you get 
m shore you 'll-——you'll regret it! 
On this occasior he sighed l am 
forced to regret it even sooner You see 


vou are engaged to be 


my dear Katherine 


mart { 

She left him almost immediately after 
chat 

HI ynthes Cleared Quarantine carly 
th xt morning and made her pain 
way up the river, but Norman remained 
his stateroom. He stayed there, pacing 
tlessly to and tro and smoking innu 
merable cigarets until an hour afrer the 
ing-planks had established a connection 
h the shore Then he went up to B 


The steward saw him almost as soon as 
he stepped out from the companionway 
and approached with a note. “‘From the 
young lady, sir,’" he said respectfully, 
who had the steamer chair next to yours."’ 

Norman's fingers trembled as he ripped 
open the envelop 


My dear Norman: I cannot resist writing 
to you. I am terribly sorry that your cy in 
telling me of an “‘incurable disease’’ did not 


wk out, but I know that you will be glad to 
ear that you had a companion in misery. I, 
[ wore a diamond ring on the 
third finger of my left hand, not because I am 
igaged—I'm not—but because I hoped it might 
protect me from being kissed behind lifeboats 
My plan didn’t 


} 


roo had a plas 


by impossible young men 
work out either 
Katherine 


Norman read the note twice and then 
swore aloud 

The steward who was standing by in the 
faint hope of a gratuity inclined a respect- 
ful ear 

What say, sir?’ 
Norman stared at him with a glassy eye 
She's not engaged, you fool,"’ he cried 
in anguish. “She's not engaged!" 

Then he clapped his hat on his head and 
dashed wildly for the gang-plank. It was 
too late, however, for Katherine had passed 
through the customs and was lost trre 
trievably in the maze of New York 


[' WAS very peaceful along Riverside 
Drive; very peaceful and very domestic 
On the stretch of green between the road- 
way and the embankment countless nurse- 
maids idly watched their charges at play 
w gazed absently at the deep, wide blue 
f the North River and the crimson majes 
ty of the Palisades. They seemed detached 
from the mad whirl of the city behind 
them, isolated and guarded by the massive 
pile of Grant's Tomb which dominated 
the scene with quiet dignity 

Norman was neither peaceful nor domes 
ric For five days since the Cynthia had 
docked Norman had haunted the vicinity 
he was close to the limit of his 
endurance. For five days he had paced 
the promenade. Sooner or later, he had 
told himself in the beginning, Katherine 
would come, for this was the place she 
always came when she was blue. She had 
told him that herself. He leaned heavily 
against the balustrade 

A policeman regarded Norman with in- 
terest and approached. He had seen this 
young fellow several times of late and 
had been wondering about him. He had 
not been acting entirely as a normal young 
man should act 

Well, Sir, 
rough kindliness, 
do for you? 

Norman licked his lips I am look 
he explained doggedly, ‘for a young 


and now 


the officer demanded with 
is there anything I can 


ing, 
lady 
The officer was relieved If that’s all 


you want,” he laughed with a wave of the 


hand you find plenty of them around 
here! 

Norman smiled a feeble smile I 
know,” he admitted, “but, well, you see, 


none of them is the right one.”’ 
The policeman was Irish and therefore 


sentimental And what,’ he inquired 


gently, “might the name of this young 
lady be? 
Once more Norman licked his lips 


‘I—I don't know 
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The policeman whistied. ‘‘You don't 
know!" 

““No.”"’ Norman shook his head. ‘“‘All 
I know is that she comes up here when 
she’s unhappy—when she's bluc.”’ 

Once more the officer whistled. “‘Are 
you telling me, son,’’ he inquired gently, 
“that you don’t know neither the lady's 
name nor where she lives?”’ 

The young man looked positively hag- 
gard. ‘‘Precisely.”’ 

The man in blue put a ponderous hand 
on Norman's shoulder 

“Look here, boy,’’ he said earnestly, 
‘you take it from me and trot along home 
This here business of waiting for girls to 
show up somewhere when they're blue 
ain't so good. Besides that, you ought to 
beat it home, anyways. You look sick."’ 

Norman shrugged his shoulders. He was 
beaten 

“I am sick,’’ he agreed, ‘‘but not that 
way. Thanks for the advice at any rate 
Perhaps I'll try it.”’ 


He wandered aimlessly away 


N HOUR later he slowly entered the 
massive wooden doors of the New 

York Aquarium. He did not know why he 
had come; he was hardly conscious of the 
physical process. All he knew was that 
when, in the past, he had felt something 
approaching this misery the fish had 
soothed him. They might soothe him now 

The fish were much the same. They 
ogled at him from the great circular glass 
tank in the middle of the room and from 
the numberless smaller tanks on the side 
walls. Even the marble bust of Jenny 
Lind, incongruously placed in the midst 
of all this watery activity, seemed to greet 
him with a friendly smile of welcome 
Norman did not respond 

He wandered with weary steps along 
the deserted corridor and passed with lack- 
luster eyes many a finny acquaintance who 
had thrilled him in the days gone by 
The fish, he was deciding grimly, had 
failed him in his hour of need. Then all at 
once he looked up—and there she was 

With her back toward him she was gaz- 
ing into a tank filled with brilliantly cinted 
tropical fish, bute Norman knew her in 
spite of that and in spite of the hat which 
covered the pale glory of her hair. His 
recognition was so instantaneous and so 
complete that for a moment he failed to 
grasp the significance of it and merely 
stood perfectly still, his mouth open. Then 
he ran 

‘Katherine!’ hestuttered. ‘‘Katherine!"’ 

She turned slowly about and all at once 
was looking up at him with pale compo- 
sure 

“Oh,”’ she said quietly, “it's you.” 

Norman was panting as though he had 
run a race 

“You idiot!’’ he babbled 
idiot!" 

She ignored his words 

‘‘How do you do?” 
mally. ‘‘It’s nice to 
though unexpected.” 

He glanced hastily about him, but no 
one was looking except the fish. He seized 
her hands 

‘“Darling,”’ he whispered fiercely, “I 
I thought I'd lost you. For days and 
days I've been living in Grant's Tomb!’ 

Katherine smiled in spite of herself 
“IT should think,’" she observed, “‘that 
you woald have found it drafty.” 
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“You little 


she remarked for- 


see you again 








Norman groaned. ‘‘Please,’’ he begged, 
‘don't be foolish. I—I love you so.” 

She tried to pull away, but he would not 
let her. 

“In spite of the surroundings,’’ she 
was unkind enough to remind him, “‘you 
must remember that you are on land now. 
Land, you know, is the place for regrets." 

He laughed aloud. ‘‘Absolute rot!"’ he 
declared happily. “‘Absolute rot! You 
know that’s foolishness, don't you, 
Katherine?’ 

Her eyes fell. ‘‘Well’’—she was forced 
to admit it—'**perhaps I do." 

‘And what's more,”’ he pursued relent- 
lessly, ‘‘you know perfectly well that you 
feel the same way about me!"’ 

She looked up at him with a peculiar 
little smile 

“Confidence,” she remarked, ‘‘is a won- 
derful thing. Have I ever given you any 
reason, Norman, to think that I do?’’ 

It was a new idea and for a time he con- 
sidered it with growing dismay. Then he 
laughed again in sudden triumph 

‘“‘What,”’ he demanded, “‘are you doing 
in this aquarium?” 

For the first time Katherine was con- 
fused, and she had the grace to blush. 

“I didn’t know,"’ she said defiantly, 


“that it was your aquarium. | came— 
came to see the exhibits." 

He winked solemnly at a bright purple 
fish which was observing him morosely 
from behind a glass panel 

“You came,”’ he contradicted her gently, 
“‘to see me. You came because of what | 
told you on the ship."’ 

She refused to meet his eye. “‘I 
nothing of the kind."’ 

Norman did not heed. He listened ab- 
sently to the sloshing of the waters and 
then firmly tipped back her chin. 

‘*You have been kissed,’’ he informed 
her sternly, “behind every lifeboat on 
every ship on the Green Star Line, but | 
am going to give you a new experience 
lam going to give you the experience of” 
he glanced negligently down the empty 
corridor—‘‘of being kissed in an aqua 
rium!"" 

He carried out his threat with workman- 


I did | 


like thoroughness, while all the fish—big | 


and little, plain and fancy—waved their 
fins in silent applause. 

After a time she pulled away and smiled 
up at him. 

“Do you know, Norman,"’ she said 
softly, ‘I quite like it—being kissed in an 
aquarium!"’ 
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I Got The Lucky Breaks 


Continued from page 43 


average well-off parents, is picked for one 
of the biggest honors in the financial 
world 

He wasn't born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. It got there after he cut his wis- 
dom teeth. 

This is how it happened. It’s a simple 
story, the kind of story that does you good 
to hear and makes cynics look a little fool- 
ish. This much-cussed and discussed 
younger generation can't be so bad, after 
all, when there are Lindberghs and Searses 
around. 


Y SEARS—except when one of the 
S office boys wants to kid him, he is still 
Sy all over the place—Sy Sears is the son of 
a wholesale hardware man who lives over 
in the suburb of Grantwood, New Jersey 
His father has been a close pal to him all 
his life—that's point number one. And 
Sears senior is a clear thinker. He brought 
up his boy to think clearly, live cleanly— 
point number two. You can see his ex- 
ample—he is a man respected and looked 
up to by the community—soaking into the 
boy all the time he was growing up 

Point number three—Sears junior was 
not given an allowance to do with as he 
pleased, though his father could certainly 
have afforded it. What money he needed 
he had to earn 

His first high-school vacation, for in- 
stance, was spent in a lumber-yard. 
Tough work, too—the work of a man 
Before the boy's hands hardened up he 
raised a line of blisters half an inch high. 
He worked in his undershirt; sweat ran 
down into his shoes. At night he came 
home dog-tired. Wild parties? Not for 
him! The best little party he could think 
of was a whale of a ates and a dive be 
tween cool sheets. There he'd dream about 
what this training would enable him to do 
to the opposing interference when he got 
back on 2 football team as tackle. 
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His other high-school vacations he 
spent in a wholesale fur house. Point 
number four—while he was still young he 
learned what it means to work seriously 
and he got some insight into what business 
is all about. 

Business appealed to him immensely, yet 
he was not one of those youngsters who 
are crazy to quit school. He wanted to go 
on to college. But 
tripped him; he flunked badly in French. 

‘Gee, I felt blue about that,"’ he said. 
Then he grinned broadly. ‘‘But if I hadn't 
flunked, I wouldn't be a member of the 
Stock Exchange now.”’ 

This was 1925, February. He remem- 
bered his father’s saying once: ‘If you 
want to make money, go where money ts." 

$0 Sy Sears headed for the Stock Ex- 
change and there he got a job as a page on 
the floor 

Do you know those pages on the floor of 
the Exchange? They wear uniforms and 
thev are smart lads. For instance, there 
are twenty-nine “‘posts’’ on the floor, and 
some fifteen hundred stocks are divided up 
among them; there are thirty-five tele- 
phone booths, and all the firms who are 
members of the Exchange are divided up 
among them. The pages have to have 
these and a hundred other details at their 
finger-tips. They deliver all messages and 
are at the beck and call of the brokers on 
the floor 

Smart lads; fast thinkers. When the 
Stock Exchange is a madhouse, with mil- 
lions changing hands by the minute, these 
lads have to have their wits about them 

Point number five—young Sears picked 
out a job for himself where you have to be 
something of a whiz or get out. He was 
not after a soft snap. 

It was not long before he was advanced, 
became a bond clerk in the Exchange, 
learned the fundamentals of trading from 
those shrewdest of traders, the bond men. 
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ularly for feminine hygiene. 
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All day ne sat in frone of a little card index 
called the ‘can,’ shifting order cards in 
and out He had to know everyone who 
traded, be able to give bid and asked 
quotations on any listed bond at any 
moment A slip-up in his information, 
somebody badly nicked, and that would 
have been the end of young Sy Sears 

From here he went co che recently 
created ‘“Ten Share Post’’ of the Exchange, 
where he specializes now. This deals in 
so-called inactive stocks, the kind chat 
don’t shift more than a point or so or a 
fraction ot a point up or down Conser 
vative stocks, these; you make your money 
by knowing how they will react to this or 
thac condition with che slightest of 
changes 

Meanwhile Hewitt and Dodge, of 
Miller, Hewitt & Dodge, had had their 
eyes on young Sears. He got an offer to 
uct as telephone clerk in the Exchange for 
the firm. He was the link between the 
customers in their office and the brokers on 
the floor. Sy Sears made good with them; 
before long Hewitt had taken the boy 
under his wing, was teaching him the 


iner points of the game 


ERE is point six—young Sears kept 

his ears open and drank tn all che in- 
formation he could get from any veteran 
who would take the trouble to teach him 
Well, the time came when Hewitt, 
whose health was none too good, decided 
he would have to quit the floor. Who 
would take his place for the firm? Behind 
closed doors they came to the decision 


that it would be chis youngster Sears. At 


first, perhaps, it seemed like a wild notion 
But this is the day of youth and they had 
picked Sears as a comer. He had the stuff 
in him 

One day Hewitt called the telephone 
clerk into his office. 

“Well, what do you think of it?’ he 
said with a smile when he had delivered 
his thunderbolt 

Young Sy was dazed. A forty-dollar-a- 
week clerk—and here was a $390,000 Ex- 
change membership tumbling right into 
his lap. Heswalloweda lump in his throat 

‘Gosh, Mr. Hewitt!’ he said. “‘I can't 
think. This is too big for me. I wish 
you'd call Dad in on this.”’ 

So Sy Sears today is the youngest mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange 

But get the Santa Claus idea out of your 
head. They did not hand Sy Sears chat 
membership because they liked his looks 
or his manners or his voice, though he 
scores high in all three. They have given 
him a big thing because they think he will 
make good in a big way. They expect to 
get back value received 

Yes, the membership is strictly the prop- 
erty of Seymour N. Sears, Junior. That 
shows the faith these people have in him 
There is about as much chance of his 
abusing that faith as there would be of 
Lindbergh's shirking a fifty-mile flight 
to save a baby’s life. 


OW what is your ambition?” I 

asked this clear-eyed, smiling, 

rather bewildered youngster, who has just 
achieved a life’s ambition at twenty-two 

“Only one thing right now—to show the 


Sc 


folks here that I'm really worth what they 
have done for me,’ he answered simply. 

Between those last lines is point number 
seven in the rise of Sy Sears. 
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Old Whitey Comes Through 


the planks the leaders slid to a snorting 


hale. Two men in big fur coats had stepped 
from che brush to the bridge. One held a 
sawed-off shotgun. The other man, the 


taller of the two, waved a six-shooter ina 
brief gesture 
Paw the sky, Buck!’ 

Whitey’s nerves jumped as if he'd been 
jabbed in the spine with a red-hot needle 
The man with the six-shooter had grabbed 
the bridle of the off leader. His movement 
was a little abrupt and the leaders shied 
away, their hoofs clumping on the plank 
floor of the bridge. The man cursed them 
softly and they quieted down. The man 
with the shotgun had come along the side 
f the horses and stood near the rump of 
the nigh wheeler, the short barrel of his 
shotgun covering the driver whose slightly 
‘levated hands still held the four lines 

Damn ic all, are yuh deef?’’ snapped 
the man with the shotgun I said drop 
them lines and git them hands up! 

Whitey stared under frost-covered brows 
into the dim barrels of the shotgun. His 
irm lifted slowly. He wanted to get at 
that Winchester But that would be 
suicide, nothing else, while that gun 
covered him 

You ain't Buck. Who the hell are yuh?” 
I'm Whitey,"’ came the mumbled re- 
ply, “‘ol’ Whitey. Buck taken sick.”’ 


HITBY knew both the men. Once 
or twice, after the bold manner of 
their breed, they had stopped at his cabin 
for a bite and a cup of coffee—long 


Continued from page 71 


Bob and a fellow Bob called Missouri 
Any passengers?” 

“Yuh might look fer yorese’f,”’ an- 

swered Whitey 

Quit the augerin’, Missouri,’’ called 
the call man who hung to the bridle of the 
off leader. ‘‘Look inside. If it’s empty, 
have that ol’ settin’ hen toss off the bul- 
lion. We ain't got all night.” 

Missouri gruated some inaudible repls 
and stepped to the side of the coach, pull- 
ing aside the canvas curtain. Up by the 
lead team Long Bob was having a little 
trouble with the leaders. He and Missouri 
had butchered a calf that afternoon and 
the horses were uneasy at the smell of 
blood on his clothes 

Missouri glanced toward the seat. It 
was empty. Whitey had dropped down 
into the boot. His hands now gripped the 
old Winchester 

‘*Missouri! Look out! The old fool's 
up to somethin’! Shoot “im!” 

The shotgun belched flame. Buckshot 
rattled, tore through the heavy cowhide 
boot. But the bellow of Whitey’s Win- 
chester drowned the blast of the shotgun’s 
roar. Missouri swayed like a drunken 
man, looking like a big grizzly as he 
slumped down on the bridge coughing 

The uneasy horses at the roar of the guns 
leaped forward, almost knocking Long 
Bob down before he could jump clear 
Long Bob, even before he gained his bal- 
ance, was thumbing the hammer of his Colt. 

There was a movement in the boot as 
Whitey swung his unwieldy weapon up 
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and over the other side. He saw Long 
Bob's gun flash and felt his cheek burn as 
if cut with a dull knife. No time to aim 
The coach was lurching crazily, wheels 
roaring across the planks. Whitey’s finger 
jerked the trigger and the recoil of the 
loosely held black-powder gun seemed to 
break the old fellow's jaw. 

“*Missed, by crackey!"’ 

Whitey scrambled to his feet, leaned 
over the side of the coach, jerking his 
gun lever, and shot again at Long Bob, 
who seemed to be sitting down and using 


both hands to shoot. 


HE four horses, badly scared, were 
tearing along the road now. Whitey 

groped for the lines. One of the wheel 
lines had dropped. No matter! Whitey 
handled his three lines, easing the leaders 
down fromarun. The wheel team, gentler 
than the leaders, dropped to a trot 

“‘Whoa, babies! Whoa, sons! Ho, ho, 
ho, now. Li'l ponies . ponies 
whoa! 4 

The brake, under the steady pressure of 
Whitey’s foot, pulled the coach to a halt 
The panting horses stopped. As Whitey 
kept talking their ears twitched under- 
standingly. They'd left that blood smell 
behind. They were alone with Whitey, 
who fed them and shod them and cared for 
them with the gentle hands of a mother 
handling her young 

Whitey kept telling them that every- 
thing was all right now; that he'd shoot 
the dad-burned ears offen ary man that 
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laid hand on ‘em; that he'd take a dull 
barlow knife and cut the gizzard out the 
fust danged son of a so-and-so that had the 
gosh-blamed impudence to git gay with 
hosses, men er property belongin’ to 
Uncle Sam and Company. 

Whitey was getting a little giddy. 
There were half-a-dozen buckshot buried 
in his hide and a .45 slug had laid open his 
cheek as if it had been cut by a knife. 


But mostly it was the shock, the one bit of 


excitement out of many drab, monotonous 
years, that was loosening old Whitey's 
tongue. 

He got down and retrieved his lost 
wheel-line. Then cursing like a pirate, 
he climbed painfully back up on the seat 
and swung his four back in a circle. He 
drove back to the bridge. 

It was dark now—almost too dark to 
make out the leaders. Behind the snow- 
filled sky was a full moon whose faint 
light sifted through the darkness. He 
made out the faint outline of the bridge 
and turned his team so that they once 
more faced toward Chinook. Setting the 
brake and wrapping the lines about a 
wheel-hub, Whitey crept along the bridge, 
his only weapon an open clasp-knife. 
He was losing blood. It was hard to keep 
his thoughts from piling up in a scrambled 
heap. But his jaw was clamped until his 
frost-cracked lips became a thin, twisted 
grin. He had shed his shabby overcoat, 
the better to do battle. 

But neither one of those dim blots of fur 
moved. Long Bob and the man called 
Missouri were dead as rocks. Whitey 
examined Long Bob with what might have 


seemed uncalled-for carefulness.. Then he 
nodded to himself with a sort of gruesome 
satisfaction. 
“I was afeered that fust ‘un missed ‘im 
But it ketched ‘im up high. The second 
done the trick, though. Plumb square 
under the briskit. I never seen a man do 
much damage when he was ketched there | 
in the belly.” 


T IS twelve miles from the Bean Creek 

bridge into Chinook. Whitey, all 
argument to the contrary, calls it twenty. | 
He drives it every day—summer, spring | 
or winter, regardless of snow, sleet or 
high water. 

Passengers fight to ride up on top with | 
old Whitey and listen to him spin yarns 
Even since an automobile stage has been | 
put on that old Concord never lacks its 
quota of passengers. The mine superin- 
tendent always rides back and forth with 
Whitey. He fired a good man not long | 
ago because the man doubted one of | 
Whitey's yarns about fighting Injuns with | 


Jim Bridger. 


Whitey doesn’t have to drive stage 
There was a big reward on Long Bob and 
Missouri. Whitey took the money and 
bought the stage line, lock, stock and 
barrel. 

In the stage office at Chinook is a bit 
of paper covered here and there by rusty- 
looking stains. It’s the letter of formal 
resignation of Whitey as stock-tender at 
the Black Coulee stage station. It was 
in the leather envelop with the way-bills, 
under the seat. Buck Landers had forgot- 
ten to turn it in. 


What Does Modesty Get You? 


Continued from page 21 


manner was kindly and he gave me a 
tule of success that many should heed. 
He said: “‘I was never interested in what 
people thought of me. I was interested 
only in my job.” 

Irvin Cobb once spoke of a certain New 
York celebrity as the sort “who struts 
sitting down.”’ In other words, he is al- 
ways on display. As a matter of fact, this 
gentleman is one who has accomplished 
many important things, but his ridiculous 
gestures for applause have made him a 
laughing-stock. He attained celebrity, 
but has become a joke. 

One of the most modest of heroes is 
Villhj4lmur Stefansson, the explorer. When 
he returns to New York from months of 
braving death in unknown and far-flung 
corners of the globe he hides away in the 
obscurity of Barrow Street, a narrow, short 
street in Greenwich Village. His name 
does not appear in the building's tenant 
list in the foyer. Once a census-taker 
knocked at his door and inquired his 
business. The explorer replied: *‘I am a 
traveling man.” 

And right here a hat might be doffed to 
Ben Bernie, the orchestra leader, who at 
one time lived in the same street and is the 
nearest rival perhaps to Paul Whiteman. 
At a dinner at which Bernie was guest of 
honor he said: ‘‘I am the sixth best orches- 
tra leader. Paul Whiteman is the other 
five.”’ 

The best-remembered theatrical pro- 
ducer of the generation is “‘C. F.’’—the 
late Charles Frohman. He never resorted 
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to trick collars, lavender shirts or flowing 
ties and up until that fateful moment when 
he stood on the deck of a sinking ship 
calming terror with ‘‘Why fear death? It 
is the most beautiful adventure in life,’’ no 
photograph of him had ever appeared in 
public prints 

America is too vitally explosive to the 
spark of genius for any worthy person to 
hide the light under the Biblical bushel 
If a man or woman can, in the vernacular, 
“deliver the goods’’ there is no need to 
worry about recognition. It will come as 
naturally as day follows night. 

We have not as yet recovered from what 
is about the highest type of modesty the 
world has ever known. That was, of 
course, expressed by Colonel Lindbergh 
After all, he was not the first to fly across 
the Atlantic. We cannot forget that lone 
young man flying off for either victory or 
eternity with such astounding confidence 
But what we remember chiefly and with a 
lump in our throats is—when stepping 
from his plane on the riotous Le Bourget 
field while a sleepless world waited his | 
saying: “‘I am Charles Lindbergh.’ 

That modesty so far outshone his amaz 
ing miracle of the air that this almost 
seemed a simple feat 

I have on a scratch-pad at my elbow 
jotted down the names of five persons 
whom I most admire and to any one of 
whom I would instantly turn if in des- 
perate trouble. There is not a “‘show-off,”’ 
in the list. Each is a model of modesty. 
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“Real Money in 


the Bank” 


And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn't save 
a cent. 

“Remember the night we talked it over 
ind you persuaded me to send in that I. C.'S, 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! 


coupon? It was the best investment we 


ever made. 

“The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger wor 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best. 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help you. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


now 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Un real Un raity”’ 


Box 2956-D, Seranton, Penna 


Without t r obligation. pl semi me a wy of 
your booklet, “‘Whe Wins and Why,"’ and full particulars 
about th bject before which I have marked X 
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Architects’ Blueprints 
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Architectural Draftsman 
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Structural Engineer 
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Name 
Street Address 


City State 


Occupation 


tf wou vceaide in Canada, aend thia coupon to the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
For boys 


The Sylvester Schools and girls 


whose progress has been hindered or 
retarded by illness, nervousness, speech 
defects or inability to adapt themselves 
» the usual forms of instruction. Illus- 
trated catalog. 1614 Pleasant St., Des 
Moines, lowa 


“The Absurdities of 


‘HYPNOTISM’” 


“Easy Lessons in Metapsychology,” “Daily Affir- 
mations,” etc., in Welemer’s Magazine of Psychol- 
oxy, Healing, and Prosperity. Write for free sample 
copy or send 10 cents for three months trial Sub- 
scription, Address Department M 


Weltmer’s Magazine — Nevada, Mo. 





Here They Are—‘Bert” and “Al” 


Continued from page 15 


and all his children have had all their 
education in parochial schools and col- 
leges. In his bedroom is a little candle- 
lic shrine with a picture of his mother 
in the center. He prays here every night 
he is in the Mansion, and he is not afraid 
to get on his knees and pray openly before 
hard-boiled politicians when they clutter 
up his bedroom at night on campaign 
tours. ‘‘But when I enter the door of the 
Executive Offices I am neither Catholic, 
| Protestant nor Jew—I am Governor of the 
State of New York,"’ he says 

| Hoover still clings to his humble Quaker 
| faith, though he doesn’t work as hard at it 
las Smith does at his. But the silent and 
lfine fire planted by his mother still 
| burns 


OVERNOR SMITH has five children 
G and three grandchildren. Hoover 
| has two sons and two grandchildren. His 
| eldest boy is a lecturer at Harvard, and his 
youngest is a senior at Stanford Univer- 
Both men are inordinately fond of 


| SITY 

children—and dogs 

| Hoover has a beautiful police dog, 
| Tut Smith has a whole flock of dogs 


and a small circus menagerie in the back- 
yard of the Executive Mansion in Albany 

I used to have eleven dogs, but I've 
only got six now,” he said to me the other 
day I like dogs. [can't remember when 
I haven't had one of some kind or other, 
even when I was a kid in the city. And 
some of the best I've ever had have been 
They're just as good as the 
And they're 


| plain mutts 
pure-blood, expensive ones 
just as smart, too.” 

Hoover reads a great deal, and the range 
of his reading stretches from detective 
stories to philosophy. Like President Wil- 
son, he devours detective novels. When he 
gets on a train he carries three or four un- 
through 


der his arm and swiftly runs 
them 
Smith reads few books. He has gar- 


nered his wide and thorough knowledge 
of men and affairs from personal contacts 
and from his own intuitive sense of the fit- 
ness of things. Like Hoover, he is a sponge 
that sucks up knowledge and information 
from every man he meets. He has edu- 
cated himself: Hoover has developed him- 
self 

Some years ago the Governor was being 
entertained at a large country home, and 
in the course of conversation the hostess 
isked him if he had read Pierre Loti 

No, I haven't read that book,’ the 

Governor admitted with a smile, “‘but 
I have just been reading ‘The Life and 
Battles of John L. Sullivan,” *’ 


S TO money, Governor Smith has 
saved probably $150,000—half from 
his two years in the lucrative job as Sheriff 
of New York and the remainder from his 
two years as head of the United States 
Trucking Corporation of New York, a posi- 
ition he held between his first and second 
terms as Governor 
Hoover, probably, has somewhere be- 
tween one and two million dollars, earned 
ind saved before he was forty and before 
he took up his career of public service— 
with all expenses paid out of his own 
| pocket. 
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They were both poor boys, born within 
eight months of each other, but a thou- 
sand miles apart. That last almost ex- 
presses everything about these two Ameri- 
cans 

Governor Smith was born in an Irish 
Catholic tenement district in the East 
Side of New York City. Herbert Hoover 
was born in a Quaker settlement in lowa 

Smith's father was a truckman, who 
died when Alfred was fifteen years old 

Hoover's father was a village black- 
smith, who died when Herbert was four 
years old. 

Both boys had fine, gentle and highly 
religious mothers, who were able to im- 
press on their children deep and abiding 
ideals and the love of common people. 

Governor Smith’s mother * ne a see 
her son the Governor of the greatest state 
in the Union. All her life she was re- 
spected and almost worshiped by this 
singularly attractive and able son of hers 
Never more than two Sundays went by 
without his coming to her home in 
Brooklyn and spending at least a part of 
the Sabbath day with her 

Herbert Hoover's mother died when he 
was eight and, although he was taken by 
kind and generous reiatives, he was en 
tirely the master of his own destiny and 
the maker of his own success 


URING their early twenties, when the 

boy of the city streets was earning his 
living in the smelly Fulton Fish Market— 
getting what he termed his ‘‘college degree 
of F.F.M.'’—and at the same time learning 
the ways and means of Tammany Hall and 
Ward politics, Hoover was working his 
way through the brand-new Leland 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, and preparing for his spectacular 
career as an international engineer. 

The years of their early thirties, when 
Smith by sheer personality was pulling 
himself out of Fourth Ward politics and 
entering his long term of service as a bril- 
liant State Assemblyman, Hoover was 
making a reputation and a million dollars 
as one of the ablest mining engineers of the 
world. 

The years of their early forties when 
Hoover, the savior of Belgium, had won a 
place in the heart of the world such as only 
a few figures in history have ever attained, 
Alfred Smith was the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the lower House of the 
New York Assembly 

And now as they turn into the middle 
fifties they are both distinguished, experi- 
enced and successful men. Hoover, man 
of the world, has grown more into a poli- 
tician; Smith, politician, has grown more 
into a man of the world. 

They are both men of great hearts and 
genuine humanitarianism. They both 
want people to be happy and prosperous 
and to be good citizens. They are both 
honest men 

In all probability one or the other of 
them will sit in the White House. 

Anyway, it’s a pretty safe prediction 
that the next President of the United 
States will be a self-made man with blue 
eyes, who fishes, smokes cigars incessantly 
and is very much of a human being. 
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Memberships are Free 


inThe LITERARY GUILD! 





and Save You Half the Price of the Best New Books 


Hk Literary Guild of- 
fers readers a unique 
opportunity to join a 
movement of first’ impor- 
tance to the future of Amer- 
ican letters. Play-goers of 
discrimination have their 
Theatre Guild, an organiza- 
tion which has raised the 
standard of good drama ma- 
terially in America. Now 
through the efforts of a 
group of educational and 
literary leaders—you can 
belong to a similar society, 
engaged in selecting the best 
books from the presses of 
leading publishers and spon- 
soring those no cultured 
American will care to miss. 
The many advantages of member- 
ship, the prestige of being asso- 
ciated with such a work, the actual 








By arrangement with lead- 
ing publishing houses, they know 


cialists. 


what major manuscripts will be 





cash saving on the price of new published. From these they choose 
books, and allthe the most important 
other privileges en- ones each month to 
joyed by members EDITORIAL BOARD read. A final selec- 


create the impression 


Editor-in-Chief 
CARL VAN DOREN 


tion is then made of 


that the Guild is lim- 
ited to wealthy patrons 
only! THIS IS NOT 
THE CASE! 

Membership in The 
Lilerary Guild is abso- 
lutely free. You can 
join today and begin 
at once to realize a 
considerable saving in 


Critic Novelist 
Columbia University 


Lecturer at 


Associate Editors 
GLENN FRANK 
President of the University of 

Wisconsin 

ZONA GALE 
Author of “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
“Preface to a Life,”’ ete 

HENDRIK VAN LOON 
Author of “The Story of Man- 
kind “Tolerance “Amer- 
ica et 
ELINOR WYLIE 

Poet Novelist Author of 
“Jennifer Lorn,’ “Black Ar 


the ONE book that 
represents the most 
significant and worth 
while literary achieve- 
ment of the month. 
Carl Van Doren is 
I-ditor-in-Chief of this 
advisory board. Every 
Guild book carries 
his endorsement. The 





actual cash on one of mor,” “The 
the leading books ete 

published each month 
in America. You can 
not read even a small 





Orphan Angel,” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Dramatic Editor of the Nation 
Author of psychological biog 
raphy ‘Edgar Allan Poe 


members of the Ad- 
visory Board are 
Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of the University 
of Wisconsin; Zona 








fraction of all the 

books that pour from the presses of 
our leading publishers. But there 
is a way for you to read and own the 
leading books that you will hear dis- 
cussed everywhere, one each month 
in the vear. 


The Guild Plan 
Solves Your Greatest 
Reading Problem 


The Literary Guild is close to the 
heart of the book world. Its editors 
are writers, educators, literary spe- 


Gale; Joseph Wood 
Krutch; Elinor Wylie and Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. 

This earnest group of men and 
women answer your greatest book- 
buying question: What books are 
worth buying? 

You can now enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the first in your com- 
munity to read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a few weeks 
later. Your membership in the 
Guild makes you an authority on 
the worth while in current books— 
both fiction and non-fiction. You 
will always know that the Guild 


book is the month’s chosen 


book. 


Twelve Books a Year 
for the Price of SIX 


Besides the cultural ad- 
vantages of being always in 
touch with the most enter- 
taining and important new 
books as they are published, 
receiving your books the 
same day or before the book- 
sellers receive them, you 
pay only half price for your 
books. 

Instead of the regular 
trade binding, which you 
will see everywhere, all 
Guild books are specially 
bound and stamped with the name 
of the organization. This binding 
distinguishes the Guild books, sets 
them apart as special editions, en- 
hances their value. Books in the 
Guild binding on your shelves or 


table-top stamp you as a person of 


cultivated taste in literature, a reader 
actively interested in this movement 
to promote the best in current books. 
Tasteful, durable, sturdy; each Guild 
book is made to be read and re-read 
many times, as books of such great 
interest always are. 

Your satisfaction is assured. Mail 
the coupon at once for a detailed de- 
scription of the Guild and the many 
advantages of membership to you. 


Your request for information does 
not involve the slightest obligation. 


THE LITERARY GUILD of AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept.32-McC New York City 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 32-McC 
New York City 


I would like to know more about the 
Guild. You may send me a copy of 
WINGS, free and without cbligation. 


Name. .. 


Address. . . 


Ee ee er Slate. 











